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Introduction 


I N 1938 the Museum of Fine Arts m Boston planned an extensive loan exhibition 
of medieval art to be held m the following winter By the autumn of 1939 the 
world was at war and it was impossible to borrow works of art from Europe 
The museum staff considered abandoning the scheme entirely but decided to 
spurn defeatism and hold an exhibition derived entirely from American sources It 
was felt that if lenders would be generous, there was matenal enough in America for 
a great exhibition The lenders were generous and the result was one of the great 
exhibitions of medieval art Even the technical experts were amazed to find how nch 
America was m medieval works 

If the display was astonishing to experts, one can well imagine how little the 
public realised the wealth of America in works of art, not only medieval, but from 
all epochs The authors of this volume were among the few who recognized the 
wealth of American treasures and the need of a book wbch would serve as a guide 
to the best works of art m America 

This book IS particularly opportune at a time when Americans cannot travel 
abroad and seek out the masterpieces m Europe, in the Near East and in Asia We 
must rely on what we have, and rejoice m the fact, so beautifully revealed in this 
book, that we have so much 

As a museum director, I cannot but rejoice also m the revelation which this 
book affords of the work being done by the mu^ums of the United States The 
institutions in New York, Boston, Pbladelphia, Cbcago, Washmgton, Baltimore 
and similar large cities are well known The public httle realizes, however, how 
many other art museums there are m the United States and Canada, and how active 
they have been Not only have they been steadily acqmnng and exbbiting master- 
pieces, but they have rendered public service m education and as centers of 
information 

The last few years have seen extraordmary activity in acquisition Owing to 
the war, many masterpieces, wbch otherwise would have remained abroad, have 
come to tbs country, some as refugees, their owners hopmg that they may in time 
return to their homes Others have come to remain permanently, and these are 
recorded in the book 

The appearance of The Enjoyment of Art xn America is bghly opportune 
In time of war, art is even more vital than m tune of peace European experience has 
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proved this The attendance in the National Gallery in London has been greater in 
the last few years than ever before The attendance in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, for the first six months of 1942, corresponding almost exactly to the period 
of Amenca’s entry into the war, has been the greatest in the history of the museum 
In an age of madness, when the forces of good are locked in a death grapple with the 
forces of evil, art reveals that the world once was sane and beautiful, and will be so 
again It offers a vital encouragement in the struggle that must end in the triumph 
of light 

The public and, I feel, posterity, will owe a deep debt of gratitude to the authors 
who have opened the eyes of America to the splendid art masterpieces that we have 
and pointed the way to the spintual satisfaction and enjoyment that is needed in 
the world now as never before 

G H Edgell, 

Director, Museum of Fine Arts. Boston Mnssflchusetts 
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I N TIME of war and in peace, as a stimulus and as a fortifying respite, the arts 
have traditionally served to soothe and console, to refresh and restore the spirit 
of man Today, in a very real sense, these expressions of man's unfettered and 
free ranging creative gemus may be raised aloft as the symbols, more concrete 
than any speech or slogan — the very banners, under which all free men are rallied 
For both these reasons and because America is dedicated to the preservation and 
extension of man’s free spirit, the moment is altogether appropriate to take stock 
of the cultural and spiritual resources on our side of the Atlantic For these master- 
pieces constitute the tangible evidence of that heritage m which all free nations 
share and which we are pledged to keep alive and intact from the bonfires of pure 
Aryanism Moreover, such a survey of the treasures of our art museums, illustrating 
the genius of all men in whatever lands beyond the sea as well as at home, should 
serve especially to fortify our own democratic sympathies, for of these we shall have 
need in ever-increasing measure during the coming years of war and its aftermath 
While no one book can show more than a small fraction of all the works of art 
assembled m our public gailenes, it should be possible within the covers of a single 
volume to offer a comprehensive view of these human documents, symbols of other 
cultures which we are determined to safeguard 

If the war has precipitated such cultural inventories generally, the long felt need 
of a survey in the field of art actually antedates the present conflict It is a curious 
fact that while a great many Amencan tourists were flocking to the museums of 
Europe dunng the past decades, European scholars were turning their attention to 
the art wealth of this country They knew that for several generations, pnceless 
treasures, some purchased, others excavated and secured as a share of important 
archeological findings, had made their way into Amencan collections and museums 
So steady, indeed, had been the influx of art into this country, that a survey of 
Bntain’s art collections was undertaken a few years ago, largely because England 
was expressing the fear that coo many masterpi€<xs had been earned across the 
Atlantic Similarly, one of Italy’s foremost art authorities went to three-volume 
length to discuss the masterpieces of Italian act to be found m Amenca A dozen like 
publications covermg other schools of art attest to the fact that Europe has long 
suspected what many of us are only just discovering 

Since the outbreak of the war Amenca has become increasmgly aware that her 
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museums are stored with art treasures which rival and often surpass those in Europe 
Three exhibitions held dunng 1940 served generally to drive home tbs point the 
display called Arts of the Middle Ages held m Boston, Six Thousand Tears of 
Persian Art orgamzed by the Iranian Institute in New York, and finally, the 1940 
World’s Fair Art Exhibit All three had been planned with the intention of bor 
rowing a great deal of material from abroad, but with the declaration of war in 
Europe, the organizers were forced to fall back upon loans from American museums, 
dealers and private collectors 

The significance and scope of the materials assembled for the exbbitions from 
exclusively Amencan sources astonished even the specialists who agreed that the 
displays compared most favorably with those held in former years, which had 
borrowed heavily from European sources Moreover, the Persian Exhibition was 
acknowledged supenor in many respects to the Burlington House Exhibition held 
in London in 19U, when all of Europe and the Near East had participated 

One other circumstance has served particularly to make the general public aware 
of the phenomenal growth of America’s art collections The art of Europe and Asia 
which came to these shores in exchange for the hard cash of industrialists and 
merchants, has been rapidly finding its way into our pubbe museums, while many of 
the great private collections are being tbown open to the public The Fnck, Nelson 
Bache, Mellon, Kress and Bliss collections are scattered, if magnificent, examples of 
this progression, others, like the Widcner Collection, continue to follow the same 
trend It is interesting to note m this connection the statement made by a member of 
the Widener family on the occasion of the gift of the Widener Collection (ultimately 
destined for the National Gallery of Art) ‘ The days of America's pnvately owned 
treasure houses are over They are gone with the wmd as inevitably as the great 
Southern plantations of before the Civil War Today there is a general and 
salutary leveling of extravagance to safeguard this great heritage of ours, America 
We feel that such a gift to the nation is one small step in the disarming of those 
individuals and ideologies that are foreign to the Amencan way ” Summary evidence 
of this trend is revealed by a booh entitled Old World Masters m l<lew World 
Collections published about a decade ago, to offer the Amencan public “a glimpse 
at otherwise inaccessible treasures m pnvate collections " Today most of the paintings 
described and illustrated in that volume hang m our public museums 

As a result of these donations and bequests to the public museums, the general 
cultural resources of America have been immeasurably enriched, and many of our 
museums have become internationally important Moreover, while some of the 
Amencan museums rival those of Europe m several fields of Western art, they have 
surpassed them in assembling magnificent collections of Near and Far Eastern art 
According to Benjamin March, late curator of Onental Art at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, There can be little doubt that the Asiatic art collection of the Boston 
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Museum, ta\en as a who]/;, is the most important in the world under one roof ” 
While some of the Amencan museums have risen to important position more 
recently, as their collections increased in scope and quality, others have enjoyed 
international prestige for many yearn Aside from such “Louvres” as the National 
Gallery in Washington, and the Metropolitan Museum, a great many museums 
throughout the country have specialized m one particular field of art, so that some 
of their collections are hardly excelled anywhere The English paintings at the 
Huntington Gallery in San Manno, California, the Flemish paintings of the Johnson 
Collection now hou'sed in the Philadelphia Museum, the Asiatic collections of the 
Freer Gallery, the Oriental textiles of the Moore Collection in the Yale University 
Gallery of Fine Arts, the decorative arts of the Cooper Union, the modem French 
paintings at the Art Institute of Chicago, the medieval rooms of the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, the Byzantine treasures at Dumbarton Oaks, the Gothic 
Tapestnes and sculptures at the Cloisters in New York, the Chinese ceramics at the 
Fogg Museum — these and a score of other collections are evidence of an astonishing 
transition from our old dismal galleries full of plaster casts and third-rate European 
masters The knowledge of experts, the discnmtnatmg taste of collectors and the wise 
administration of private and public funds are enabling Amencan museums to show 
their public the full panorama of European, Asiatic, Afncan and Amencan cultures 
While a not inconsiderable portion of Europe's art treasures have been trans- 
ported across the Atlantic and incorporated in our own collections, it is well to 
recognize that the Parthenon, the frescoes in the Church of St Francis of Assisi, or 
the Cathedrals of Rouen or Chartres must forever remain on the site of their creation 
Similarly, there is htcle in this country to match the great body of Italian Renaissance 
masterpieces scattered throughout Europe But for the great majority of Americans 
the treasures housed in our own museums are of equal significance, because even m 
times of peace and security the art works in foreign lands are beyond the reach of 
the average student and museum visitor, whereas on our own shores even the 
humblest person is within stone's throw of some equally bnlliant display of art which 
is freely offered by our museums every day in the year 

The de\elopment of our Amencan museums is a story into which may be woven 
the social and cultural evolution of the Amencan people It is a story that must be 
reserved for other telling, but it will surely include an account of Amencan clipper 
ships returning home from the Orient with curious and fascinating bits of carved 
ivory and images of pagan gods cast m bronze, it will speak of those rugged captains 
of industry who blackened the sky with the soot of their factones and, having flung 
ugly structures across the Amencan horizon, turned to Europe for a pastoral land- 
scape of smiling skies or a serene Madonna, and finally it will treat of an economic 
revolution and of beautiful museum structures emerging from a welter of unsightly 
red bnck store fronts, billboards and sprawling warehouses 
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Keeping pace with the newlyconstructed buildings, there has developed a new 
science of museum management, this has, m turn, shifted emphasis on the inter' 
ests of all the people with the result that Americans are taking to their museums 
as they took to the movies Curators are vying with each other m an effort to 
exhibit the great art treasures more dramatically, and the public has been responding 
by flocking to the museums in ever'increasing numbers The dance recital, the film, 
music and drama as well as history, gec^raphy, economics and literature have been 
flowing out of the gallery halls into correlated study classrooms as adjuncts to the 
museum collections From being a ’’mausoleum of relics where old men. came and sat 
practismg for the grave," the American museum has become a lively center of interest 
not only for adults but also for school children — the Toledo Museum being the first 
m the world to admit children unaccompanied by adults 

Other museums have lost little time m following suit into storage rooms and 
basements has gone much of the material that had outlived its usefulness, while 
the important items are being highlighted in a manner so vivid that plain folk come 
again and again to see and enjoy those things which have hitherto been the special 
concern of the student and esthete Turnstile attendance has shown that forty, fifty 
and sixty percent of the city populations arc visiting their local museums annually 
cab dnvers and factory workers are twiddling their Sunday caps and privately 
making up their minds about the pictures they like best 

Fortunately the American mind has always been given to clear, vivid images 
This aptitude for visual instruction is utiUaed to the fullest extent by museum 
directors who seek to display their treasures from the layman’s present'day point of 
view Thus an exhibition like "Glamour Secrets of the Ancient World" brings not 
only the student and housewife, but the beautician, cosmetic salesman and manu- 
facturer to admire the cosmetic spoon, three thousand years old, carved in the form 
of a dancing girl, or the symmetrical beauty of a Grecian lady’s hairdress It is this 
practice of the museums to display their contents m a manner calculated to attract 
the average citizen which elicited thefollowmg tnbute from a European art authority 
"European museums aim at collecting and exhibiting works of art In America 
you have added to this fundamental object the interpreting of what is so collected 
to the public and the attracting and taking care of that same public m order to mflk.e 
the museum itse]f the cultural center of the community, by connectmg it ultimately 
with all the arts and sciences and with education Here, it seems to me, is America’s 
greatest contnbution to the science of museum practice " 

The doors of our museums are wide open and the public has a full opportunity 
to discover and enjoy the world of art The trail leads from Vancouver and Seattle 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Di^o, from Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal 
to Boston, Worcester, Hartford and New York, from Washington to Atlanta and 
New Orleans, throughout the vigorous Mid west Cleveland, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
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St Louis, Kansas City and Milwaukee, along the great highways that run through 
the United States and Canada, and aloi^ many unexpected byways 

If there is any renaissance m the realm of art in Amenca, it lies not so much m 
the creation of a native art, for that has been slowly evolving these past seventy five 
years Rather is it to be detected m the museums and among the masses of the people 
One may see its reflection in restaurant murals, post offices and kitchen gadgets All 
of these have their inception in the museum turnstiles People are now avidly seeking 
out all the sources of beauty that lie about them, anxious to have clarified the genius 
and temper of older civilizations and to borrow whatever may be transmuted mto 
present'day use Perhaps fundamentally their desire is to grasp from out of the 
confusion and distracting urgencies of living some momentary vision that will 
illuminate the meamng of their own existence Others recognize in the arts an 
opportunity to intensify their experiences, to instruct their perceptions, to refine 
their visual response to the world about them and to refresh their faded or weaned 
spints Above all, the museum remains the ideal “people’s university” wherein may 
be developed that temper of mind, that sympathy with and understanding of other 
peoples, so essential to a working democracy 

This book IS intended as a guide to the vanous schools and periods of art, not 
only to Western painting which recent years have seen so widely popularized, but 
to those neglected masterpieces the strange but beautifully expressive sculpture of 
Asia, the cunous shapes of things made by the ancient peoples of North and 
South Amenca, the exquisite products of the loom and the potter's wheel and the 
silversmith’s mallet, the graceful sweep of the Onental's ink'bnish, or again, the 
period rooms wherein may be recaptured the mood and character of an age gone by 
It will illustrate the works of art produced in every major penod, in the hope that 
many fine examples of truly great art which have hitherto been neglected by students 
and museum visitors will bid for equal attention with the more publicized works of 
well known masters In time of war even more than in peace, the need for spiritual 
communication with other lands and earher epochs, for a “community of memory 
and hope,” must not be denied 
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I 

Art of Ancient Egypt 


O UR modem culture, which we usually speak of as “European” or 
I “Western,” actually had its birth in the highlands and fertile valleys of 
F the Near East In the valleys of the Nile, and of the Tigris and Euphrates 
nvers in Mesopotamia, there arose the first great civilizations and the 
first great art Both regions were old in culture when the men of Europe were still 
groping in the half-savage existence of the New Stone Age It was from the East that 
there gradually filtered into the West the knowledge that helped mankind to triumph 
over his environment, to establish his supenonty over the brute world 

It would be impossible to enumerate here all that the West inherited from the 
East Most important are the use of mctab and the art of writing When man 
exchanged his clumsy stone weapons and tools for those of keen edged metal, he 
found a new security against wild beasts and human enemies, a new efficiency m 
hunting and fighting, and providing shelter against the elements He could also 
perfect the techniques of arc When he learned to write and read, he became an 
historical being the past was his to use, the future his to shape Along with these 
two great gifts came others — the science of navigation, the rudiments of astronomy, 
the calendar which divided time into years, months and days, the beginnings of 
medicine Out of the East came many skills, such as glass making and the weaving of 
patterned textiles, the fabulous monsters and heraldic animals of ancient Meso' 
potamia journeyed far through time and space to adorn the cathedrals, textiles and 
■c'ca'is -cf •ams Eiicope, awi fccMD. enJ-.exed the. tepertary of Wesr.ew. 

ornament 

Long before the fall of Rome, the source of this great mhentance was forgotten 
in the West, if, indeed, it had ever been consciously realized Yet the ancient civiliza' 
tions of the East were always part of the lore of Western men To the Greek his 
tonan, Herodotus, writing in the fifth century B C , the early history of Egypt and 
Babylonia, even the more recent history of Assyna was already ancient history, and 
It IS not to be wondered at, if, in his account, fact and fable were occasionally 
strangely tangled Medieval Europe learned of the past from the classics or rather 
chiefly from later Latin authors who badly distorted what the older authors had 
written Yet, in their often fantastic accounts, and even more in the record handed 
down through the Bible, the splendor of the ancient East was still living for Western 
men From the sixteenth to the eighteenth cmtury, occasional travelers brought back 
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THE E^!JOrME^^T OF ART IK AMERICA 
tales of monuments of heroic size and grandeur, still standing in witness of 
fabulous past described in anaent books But it was not until the beginning of moc 
archeology in the nineteenth century that any exact knowledge of the history 
civihaation of the ancient East came to the West that was heir to so much East 
culture 

The land of Egypt is a narrow stnp of fertile land watered by the Nile 
either side it is hemmed in by waterless desert, which crowds the arable land in' 
space about ten miles in width on either shore of the nver Many thousands of y* 
ago the desert was well watered and inhabited by men who lived by hunting Dui 
the last glacial period, however, the rams failed, the country gradually dried up, 
men and animals in search of life giving water moved into the valley of the Nile, t 
a region of marsh and jungle 

It IS impossible to state just when all this happened All that can be said v 
certainty is that probably by 5000 B C . the Nile valley was inhabited by a seti 
agricultural people, who had learned to store up gram for food and seed, had evol 
a primitive system of irrigation and possessed flocks and herds of domestic; 
animals, they wove garments of linen cloth, were skilled m basketry and the mal 
of pottery and fashioned welt finished tools, weapons and utensils out of stone 

All these things — and more — are revealed by the countless graves found 
recorded by modern archeologists The custom, early established, of burying 
dead at the rim of the desert, safe in the preservative of the dry sands, has consei 
a record of the civilijation that antedates the earliest written history of Egypt 
the dead were buried things used in daily life — pots and baskets, tools, weapons 
articles of adornment which help the archeologist piece together the story of 
avihzation of the men chat used them 

Most of our leading museums possess many objects from prehistoric Egypt 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Peabody Museum, the Metropolitan Museur 
New York, the Brooklyn Museum, the Museum of the University of Pennsylv; 
in Philadelphia, the Field Museum m Chicago, and the Museum of the Univei 
of California in Berkeley all have impressive collections in this field, and most of 
smaller museums possess examples 

Outstanding in these collections is the pottery Some of it is undecorated, p 
red or red with tops burned black in the ashes Included in this group are piece 
almost perfect symmetry, molded without the aid of a wheel, thin and fine 
burnished to a soft polish Other types are decorated Geometric designs pan 
m white on red or black bodies are followed by ornament of animal and plant me 
Nile boats, pnmitive edifices, and, more rarely, human beings We have been 
to deduce that already long before the dawn of history, the Egyptians hac 
organized community life, that the communities were consolidated into a forr 
centralized government and, most important of all, that there existed the g 
4 ^ 
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religious concept of man's immortality, which was to have so profound an effect on 
Egyptian life and Egyptian art 

Buned with the dead, m addition to pottery, are stone tools and weapons and 
stone vessels, some of them of extraordinarily fine workmanship A number of 
examples exist of flint knives, the ivory handles of which are ornamented with finely 
drawn animals. One of the most remarkable of these, now in the Brooklyn Museum, 
shows accurately rendered, minute animals in rows covenng the surface Slate 
palettes on which to mix the paints with which the early Egyptians, like so many 
pnmitive peoples, decorated their bodies, are found in most collections Some are 
skillfully wrought in the form of animals, birds or fish Ivory combs and haurpms with 
tops similarly ornamented, bone, ivory or shell bracelets, ivory beads, stone beads, 
sometimes semi precious, and stnngs of shells, tell of an ancient love of adornment 
In the early graves are only scattered objects of metal (a few beads, a few minor 
objects fashioned from copper accidentally smelted) , for the mining and smelting of 
metals was still unknown 

The predynastic graves have also yielded the first attempts at sculpture, small 
figures of men and women carved in wood, ivory or bone or modeled in clay 
Whether these were magical figures — “good luck” pieces — or whether they repre' 
sented divinities or first attempts at portraiture, is difficult to say Some of the female 
figures were undoubtedly fertility goddesses, some were perhaps servants or wives 
to serve the dead in the world beyond the grave 

The written history of Egypt begins with the great king, Menes This bng, 
under whom the country is said to have been finally united, was long thought by 
scholars to be a mythical character But objects bearing his name have been found in 
the bunal grounds of Abydos, and he has taken his place as an established historical 
personage, possibly, as tradition holds, the first king of united Egypt Just when the 
union was accomplished is not entirely certam Most modern scholars place the date 
about the middle of the fourth millennium before Christ 

On the basis of later Egyptian records the entire subsequent history of Egypt 
has been divided into three mam penods 

The Old Kingdom (1st to 6th dynasty) 3400-2475 B C 
The Middle Kmgdom (llth'l2th dynasty) 2160 1788 B C 
The New Kingdom {18th'20th dynasty) 1580 1100 BC 

The first two dynasties of Egyptian history, beginning with King Menes, are a 
transition period, dunng which the civilization of prehistonc times was developed 
and foundations were laid for the cultural progress of the future These dynasties 
are sometimes treated as a separate penod, called “proto-dynastic” or “archaic They 
witnessed important innovations for the first time writing appears, so advanced, 
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however, that it must have had its beginning in the prehistoric epoch For the first 
time, too, we have remains of what can justly be cilled architecture The predynastic 
graves were covered simply with a mound of gravel Now such graves become 
chambers roofed over with wood and protected by a superstructure of back walls 
It was an easy step from such structures to the brick tomb with sloping sides and 
flat top called mastaba by the Arabs Mastaba tombs remain a constant feature dunng 
the Old Kingdom, though later they become more elaborate, decorated inside with 
painted or sculptured scenes 

The first two dynasties also saw the rich development of relief sculpture Slate 
palettes of the early dynastic kings, such as the famous palette of Narmer, the Serpent 
King, m the Cairo Museum, are of hieratic beauty and great technical perfection 
Sculpture m the round remains crude, but is often vigorous The sculptures and other 
wor^ of art show that in the first two dynasties the religious thought and the artistic 
conventions that had come into being dunng the long slow growth of the predyna'^tiv. 
period began to assume the shape that was to influence life and art throughout the 
rest of Egyptian history This does not mean that either life or art was frozen into 
immutable form Egyptian an, in spite of its often rigid adherence to formuhe of 
dress and pose, is no meaningless repetition, every great period has something new 
and vigorous to offer 

The age of the pyramid builders, which begins with the third dynasty, about 
3000 B C , shows such sudden development that it seems to verify the tradition 
tl^t Its art was in the first instance inspired by a single outstanding genius, Imhotep 
the architect physician of King Zoser For Zoscr, Imhotep built the first of the 
pyramids — the step pyramid of Saqqara This was not a true pyramid but a terraced 
structure rising to roughly pyramidal form It was made not of bnck but of stone 
This pyramid, the funeral temple of Zoser, and the other buildmgs forming the sacred 
precinct, are the earliest structures ever built entirely of hewn stone 

Scfcceecfing cfynasfies cf the CHd Rmgdbm efevefoped what fiaa" been started in 
the reign of Zoser Stone architecture, at first a replica of bnck and wooden forms, 
rapidly created its own forms, and made possible the startling perfection of the Great 
Pyramid at Gizeh, a gigantic solid mass of masonry put together without mortar, 
built by King Khufu or Cheops to stand as one of the greatest engineenng feats of 
all time During the fourth and fifth dynasties pillars and columns came to be fre 
quently used to support the roofs of vast halls and these halls took the form surviving 
in Roman and early Christian basilicas and in later churches and cathedrals of Europe 
—that of a central aisle with lower side aisles lighted by clerestory windows 

Now also appears the first real portrait sculpture of Egypt— remarkable like 
nesses of the strong featured kings who built up the elaborate civilization of the Nile 
and of the officials who aided them in governing the kingdom (Plates 6, 7, 9) 
A very fine collection of Old Kingdom portrait sculpture is in the Boston Museum of 
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Fine Arts Notable collections are to be found also in New York, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia, and many of the other leading museums of America possess at least 
single examples While the majority of Old Kingdom sculptures are in easily worked 
limestone, some are hewn with great preasion and delicacy from exceedingly hard 
stones A small number of fine pieces of wood'carving have also come down to us 
It is impossible to understand Egyptian art without knowing at least the bare 
elements of Egyptian religion Most art — indeed one can say aII great art — is religious 
It is the expression, not so much of a belief or a cult, as of a momentary realization 
of a universal truth, sought m all times and by all men The nature of Egyptian art 
requires explanation of the beliefs held by the men by and for whom it was made 
It is natural, that in a valley brought to fruitfulness by the annual inundation 
of the Nile, without which the shores would have been as barren as the surrounding 
desert, the miracle of Nature’s annual rebirth should have made a profound impres' 
Sion The greatest Egyptian god was the personification of this miracle — Osins, the 
god of fertile life and of resurrection Next to him m importance was the Sun^God, 
Re, the other great force of nature that made life nch and beautiful in the valley of 
the Nile There were many other gods — indeed, they multiplied beyond all reason, 
and often became confused with one another, especially in the period of Egypt’s 
decadence But Osins and Re were the greatest, and the idea of eternal life they 
represented was the belief that motivated all Egyptian art 

The Egyptian's belief in immortality was not perhaps of the highest He desired 
not only an immortality of the spint, but also the continued existence of the body 
He loved life, and tried to ensure for himself a continuance of the good things of this 
world in the world to come For that reason, tombs were built strong as fortresses, 
with the body of the deceased cunmngly hidden m subterranean chambers and 
mummified, or as we would say, embalmed, m defiance of change Store rooms to 
house prized possessions and household furmshir^s were part of every important 
tomb, portrait statues were developed to serve as a dwelling place for the soul The 
tomb walls were decorated with scenes of daily life — ^with flocks and herds and 
records of abundant harvest, with pictures of hunting and fishing, and of feasting, 
with musicians and dancing girls to provide entertainment (Plate 8) Such scenes, 
painted or carved in low-rehef and then colored, were magical representations taking 
the place of the actuality left behind by the dead 

To the reliefs in tombs and temples we owe a great part of our knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians, how they lived and dressed, what they ate and how they 
took their pleasure They show us religious cferemonies, war and the chase, husband- 
men and artisans at work, they even depict the loi^ and ceremonious progress of the 
dead to the grave — his mummification and coffining, the funeral procession accom- 
panied by priests and mourners, the ntes at the tomb and the final sealing of the door 
into eternity 
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Conventions already fixed m the archaic period for the statues of kings and 
important personages, such as the frontality and an established formahty of pose, 
persist, but there creeps often into the pictures on tomb walls, especially m the repre 
sentation of animals and humble people, a freedom and a naturalism otherwise denied 
to Egyptian art Even within the hmits of estabhshcd conventions there is a close 
observation, natural to lovers of life and nature, that prevents the art of the tombs, 
during the great periods, from degenerating mto empty formalism 

By the end of the Old Kingdom most of the skills known to the Egyptian artist 
and craftsman were established Metal work is sufHaently developed in the sixth 
dynasty to create the life size copper portrait statues of King Pepi I and his son — 
partly of hammered but partly perhaps also of cast copper Furniture, inlaid and with 
ivory fittmgs, cunmngly worked precious metals, hand woven cloth of incredible 
fineness rivaling the finest hand woven Unen of modern times have been found in 
the tombs Glazing, already known in predynastic times, reaches new perfection on 
tiles, such as those of the chapel of Zoser Pottery deteriorates, but vessels of alabaster 
and other hard stones are wrought to incredible thinness and refinement of shape 
Not only in architecture and sculpture, but in all the products of the age, there is a 
force and majesty never equaled in the later history of Egyptian art 

By the end of the Old Kingdom, the local governors of the provinces had 
established themselves as hereditary “monarchs” and had acquired so much power 
that they no longer respected the omnipotence of the king From early times he had 
been guarded in sanctity, and was referred to as “the great god His sanctity was 
now no longer sufficient to protect him, the nobles arrogated power to themselves 
and there came about a feudal period, marked by ciwl wars and foreign invasions of 
nomads from the Asiatic east and from the unknown regions to the south 

from this penod of strife, little has survived At the end of the eleventh dynasty, 
however, Egypt was again united under a strong central government, and the twelfth 
dycia-sty saw the great flnwenng of the M'ddle OviV/ a proTtYCfn 

of what must have been an enormous artistic production of this penod A few of the 
sculptures preserved in our museums are as forceful as those of the Old Kingdom, 
but their power is a rather brutal one as contrasted with the slow strength of the 
best Old Kingdom work A fine example is the portrait of Sesostns III as a sphinx 
m the Metropolitan Museum (Plate 12) A well wrought piece m the Worcester 
Museum, less rugged, more conventional m treatment (Plate 10), is charactenstic of 
another style current m the penod A bronze m the Metropolitan Museum (Plate 17 ) 
showing a peasant at rest is illustrative of the charming naturalism that occasionally 
comes out in all penods of Egyptian art in representations of humble people, and is 
paralleled in certam lively detaiU of the reliefs of rock tombs of the Middle Kmedom 
at Meir ^ 

We know that the Middle Kingdom built many temples, but with the exception 
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of a temple at Deir el-Bahn, and a small temple, perhaps more properly called a 
shnne, which has been rescued, stone by stone, from the pylon of a later temple into 
which It was built, hardly enough remains of any structure to reconstruct the ground 
plans This little shrine built by Sesostns I is of great refinement of proportion, and 
shows a lightness such as we rarely associate with Egyptian architecture, but which 
was certainly a feature of private architecture and perhaps of more of the sacred 
architecture than we realize The great “labynnth," a sort of religious and civic 
center built in the oasis of the Fayum by Amenemhet III — a structure so vast and 
impressive as to find a place in the fable of the ancient world — was still standing in 
the Roman penod Today it is leveled to the dust, and its outlines can be traced only 
with difficulty 

Royal pyramids were still erected over intncate tomb chambers skillfully built 
in stone, but the pyramids were constructed of brick and have crumbled into shapeless 
mounds From some of these tombs has come the exquisite jewelry in which the 
Middle Kingdom excelled and of which the Metropolitan Museum possesses beautiful 
examples 

In many of the tombs have been found wooden models of houses and pleasure 
pavilions, granaries, bakeries, breweries and butcher shops, ships and boats, servants 
and offering bearers, to provide food and service for the dead m the future life In 
this penod first appear the uslicibtw, or “answerers," little figures of wood, stone or 
faience, usually made in the bkeness of the dead m his mummy wrappings and 
destined to serve m his place for all the arduous or disagreeable tasks of the other 
world In this penod, too, the scarab, or representation of the sacred beetle, already 
known in the Old Kingdom as a symbol of the sun and an emblem of immortahty, 
becomes very frequent Scarabs of the Middle Kingdom are among the most skilled 
products of the lapidary's art, carved of hard stones with minute exactitude They 
usually combmed the function of amulet and seal, beanng on their flat under surface 
the name and titles of the owner, and used by him for the stamping of documents 
Later, m the New Kingdom, they sometimes bear inscriptions commemorative of 
great events Pictured walls are less frequent in the Middle Kingdom than m earlier 
and later penods, but those that exist continue the story of Egyptian daily life On 
the rock tombs of the monarchs at Beni Hasan appear representations of foreigners 
which show that Egypt, so self-sufficient and erclusive, was in contact with peoples 
from the outside world Some contact had probably always existed, but from this 
time onward Egypt’s relationship with its neighbors — Crete, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and near-by Nubia — ^was to become cli^er and of more importance 

For some, the New Kingdom marks the apex of Egyptian civilization Unques 
tionably, it was the penod of Egypt's widest po^r and influence Before its end, all 
the rulers of the civilized world paid tnbute or homage to the Pharaoh Wasp waisted 
Cretans bearded Semites from Syna, coal black Nubians, tattooed Libyans and 
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aomads from the Eastern desert are all pictured on tombs and temples bringing nch 
tribute of flocks and herds, strange animals from the upper reaches of the Nile, and 
curiously wrought vessels of preaous metals Egyptian suzerainty at one time 
stretched as far as the Euphrates Kings of Babyloma and Syna sent respectful gifts 
to the Pharaohs, and a Babyloman pnncess made the long journey over land and sea 
to become the wife of an Egyptian kmg Egypt was rich and powerful, and her power 
and nches were reflected in her art 

It was an age of fevensh production, of ncMy decorated and furnished tombs, 
enormous temples, giant obelisks and colossal statues, but also of gracious and 
intimate works like the delightful kneeling figure of a king in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Plate 18), and of minor arts of the utmost delicacy and charm But in 
much of the art of the penod, especially as it drew to a close, there is a touch of 
weariness, a hint of decadence 

Shortly before the sixteenth century, the first kmg of the eighteenth dynasty, 
Ahmose I, established his capital at Thebes Ahmose was a remarkable man Before 
he died, he had not only victoriously followed the enemy on to Syrian shores but 
had gathered together the disorganized remnants of the state, and laid the founda' 
tions of a vast governmental system, militanstic and bureaucratic The structure that 
was built on that foundation developed into something approaching a state socialism, 
which lasted for nearly four hundred years before it crashed of its own weight Many 
other great names mark the eighteenth dynasty that of Queen Hatsheput, the first 
great woman ruler of history (of whom there are a number of statues in the Metro- 
politan Museum) , whose great rock-temple of Deir el-Bahn is one of the wonders of 
the Theban valley, that of Tuthmosis III, the conqueror of Syna, the Amenhoteps, 
especially the last and most famous of them, Amenhotep IV, known to postenty 
under his later name, Ikhnaton, and finally Tutenkhamon, the ineffectual boy-kang 
whose chief claim to fame lies in the fact that his nch tomb lay all but untouched for 
thirty'five hundred years to dazzle the eyes and minds of the twentieth century 

Most of the great temples still standing m Egypt are the works of the New 
Kingdom, they are of an impressive size and grandeur The great temple of Amon-Re, 
the Sun God, at Karnak, is a vast complex of hypostyle, or columned halls leading 
into one another through open courtyards, surrounded by colonnades The greatest 
of these halls, supported by one hundred and thirty'four coluinr^, is of “basiUcal” 
form The clerestory windows, little more than slits when first met with in the Old 
Kingdom, are now vast windows Columns and walls are covered with rehefs and 
inscnptions and still bear traces of the vivid colors m which they were painted more 
than two thousand years ago The later temple complex of Rameses III at Medinet 
Habu, excavated by the University of Chicago, is another enormous construction, as 
much fortifications as temple, for it was built in troubled times 

The pylons forming monumental gateways, so characteristic to us of Egyptian 
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temples, are an architectural feature first met with in the New Kingdom Dominating 
the sacred precincts were enormous obelisks, quarried out of smgle blocks of stone 
The quarrying, transportation and erection of these still command the wonder and 
admiration of engineers The obelisk of Tuthmosis III, in Central Park, New York 
City, is almost seventy feet high. Queen Hatshcput s obelisks passed mnety feet, and 
the tallest of all, also of Tuthmosis III, at the Lateran in Rome, touers one hundred 
and five feet into the air 

In the New Kingdom, bunals reached new peaks of extravagance, the mummies 
of this penod have preserved for us the features of kings and nobles in uncanny 
lifelikeness Coffins and sarcophagi became more elaborate, funeral furnishings more 
costly The tombs themselves, however, were outwardly less impressive than ever 
before It had been discovered that the body, deified in death, was not safe from the 
depredations of immoral men who coveted its nch adornments and eqmpment Tombs 
were built, accordmgly, m obscure regions, those of the rulers in the lonely Theban 
valley now known as the Valley of the Kings, and the funeral temples, once a part of 
the tomb complex, were erected at a distance, on the edge of the fertile land In the 
rock of the valley walls were hollowed chambers or chapels From these, a concealed 
entrance communicated with a deep underground vault, in which the dead were laid 
to rest In spite of stringent laws and elaborate precautions, most of these tombs were 
nfled m antiquity, sometimes almost before the funeral meats were cold Even those 
that have been plundered, however, retain their pictured walls in all their freshness 
of painting or polychromed relief The style of painting is charactenstic of the New 
Kingdom, the artificial frontalicy of representation which shows head and legs in 
profile and upper body in full, often yields to an almost naturalistic treatment Cerc' 
monial scenes remain formal, following the old conventions, as in the funeral stele 
in the Walters Art Gallery (Plate 14) Intimate scenes such as tho'ie of dancers and 
musicians entertainmg banqueters, have a freedom and grace of movement hitherto 
unknown Representations of animals, m which Egyptians always excelled, take on 
a new liveliness This movement toward naturalism reached its height in the art of 
Tell el Amarna 

The story of Ikhnaton and his royal aty of Tell el Amama has often been 
told The young king, Amenhotep IV, conceived the idea of one universal god, the 
Sun God, Aton, and bnefly succeeded m imposing that idea upon his people It is 
impossible to tell from this distance how largely he was governed by pure idealism, 
and how far his movement was a political one, aimed at the growing pov,er of the 
pnests, especially those of Amon Re, which threatened to engulf the authonty of the 
Pharaohs However it may be, Ikhnaton was bnefly successful He closed the 
temples, drove out the pnests, erased the names of old gods and substituted that of 
Aton He left the great city of Thebes, with its impressiv e monuments of the ancient 
faith, and built him«elf a new capital called the “Horizon of Aton' on the site now 
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known as Tell elAmama After a bnef reign, the ‘‘Heretic King" died unmoumed 
His people had never comprehended the simple grandeur of his religious ideal The 
priests, deprived of power and rich revenue, secretly opposed him To add to his 
unpopulanty, his armies had met with defeat abroad When he died, the city he had 
built was abandoned, and his name became anathema 

Thanks to him, however, we have in the deserted city of Aton a sort of Egyptian 
Pompeii, which has preserved many works of art expressing the gentle mysticism, 
the not quite robust humanity of the time A fine collection of Amarna art is in the 
Brooklyn Museum The city of Aton itself is one of the few monuments of private 
architecture m all of Egypt Here have been preserved numerous houses of greater 
or less pretension and enough of the king’s palace to enable us to picture a well 
planned complex of lofty, pillared public rooms, living apartments and offices, set in 
a walled enclosure with pools, running streams and gardens The rooms were de\. 0 ' 
rated with wall paintings one room, thought to have been an aviary, was transformed 
by painted walls into a marshland, with papyrus stalks spnngmg from the water 
among lotus flowers and pads, up to the very ceiling In another room was a painted 
floor, representing a garden pool surrounded by blossoming plants In others, the 
walls were decorated with scenes from the life of the king, including charming 
domestic scenes such as that on the fragment in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
showing Ikhnaton's daughters playing tc^ether at the feet of their parents Such 
an intimate scene, in the days of the early Pharaohs, would have been an mconceiv' 
able impiety 

Many objects of the Amarna period were found in the tomb of Tutenkhamon, 
m 1922 This tomb is the nchest and most nearly complete of any ever found The 
king rested undisturbed m a golden coffin, his face covered by a gold mask — a 
magnificent piece of portraiture, if, like much of the art of the later New Kingdom, 
remote and cold His sarcophagus was set in a golden shrine, protected by winged 
goddesses Along with him was a treasure of nch objects, many of them beautiful, 
all of them revealing the somewhat preaous perfection of workmanship of this last 
great penod of Egyptian art Glaring and the kindred art of gla^S'makmg, work in 
wood and ivory and alabaster, gold and silver smithing and jewelry all reached their 
greatest technical heights in this penod (Plate 16) Some objects are of great refine- 
ment, others are elaborate to the point of vulganty Among the ranties in the tomb 
of Tutenkhamon were patterned textiles, tapestry-woven and embroidered, these, 
with a few others that have survived from the New Kingdom, are the earliest pat- 
terned textiles known 

The glory of Egypt passed forever with the New Kingdom For a bnef penod 
m the seventh and sixth centunes BC, a dynasty of kings whose capital was at 
Sais, in the Delta, held Egypt together by force of mercenary arms The Saites were 
antiquarians who sought to revive the Egypt of the Old Kingdom, they did not wish 
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to invent either new forms or motifs in their art In spite of this, however, freshne^, 
vigor and enterprise often crept into their work, and we possess a senes of sculptured 
portraits of excellent workmanship, more realistic than the Old Kingdom sculptures 
they thought to imitate, but t^ith much of the Old Kmgdom's force 

The Saite penod is the great age of bronze Old gods, long neglected, were 
restored to honor and imaged by the bronze caster and faience maker In earlier days, 
ammals had been regarded as sacred symbols of certain gods, now they became gods 
in their own nght whose images were venerated throughout the land Durmg this 
and the succeedmg penod a religious syncretism identified foreign gods uith nati\e 
ones and the anaent deities were represented in diverse and composite aspects 

The remainder of Egyptian art, as of Egyptian history, was a slow dcclme In 
525 B C , Egj'pt passed under foreign domination, never again to become completely 
free Dunng the penods of Persian, Greek and Roman overlorcLhip, the ancient 
artistic traditions survived in occasional pieces of fine workmanship, particularly of 
aiumal sculpture Hawks, dogs, cows and especially cats were cast in bronze with a 
skill that was truly superb (Plates 12,15) But not until a new truth sought to express 
Itself m the popular art of the early Chnstian penod, which we call Coptic, did a last 
vestige of the old creative power assert itself in Egypt 
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Art of Mesopotamia 


U NTIL recently, tradition gave precedence to Egypt as the most ancient 
center of civili^tion, but modem archeology has advanced the claim 
that there flourished a civilization in Mesopotamia whose earliest ante 
cedents go back to the fourth millenmum B C , contemporary’ with or 
possibly a little earlier than predynastic Egyptian culture 

In prehistoric times the lower part of the Mesopotamian valley was inhabited by 
vanous unknown people, archeolt^ists have sifted out three successive neolithic 
cultures each of which produced its own distinctive pottery The last of these cultures 
was superseded by that of the Sumenans, a people of unknown origin who, b> the 
middle of the fourth millermium B C , lived m well orgamzed settlements carrying on 
extensive agncukutal pursuits based on a system of communal irrigation They also 
had an advanced system of pictt^raph wnting which soon developed into the 
cuneiform symbols that became the basis of most Near Eastern alphabets, they knew 
how to work metal skillfully and had devi'ied ways of measuring time and weight 
When the Sumenans first emeige in history, they are living m autonomous 
city'States, each ruled by its own pncsi king Some of these cities are known to us 
from Biblical accounts Lagash, “Nippur, Ur of the Chaldees At Ur a joint expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Bntish Museum uncovered, about forty 
feet below the present surface, a group of royal Sumenan tombs of the predynastic 
penod (3500 3100 B C ) Of these, the tomb of Queen Shubad was most sumptu- 
ously equipped Here were found the queen''s ornate headdress complete with 
nbbons and leaves of gold, and beads of camelian and lapis lazuli, her massive gold 
and silver jewels, her toilet articles, elaborately fashioned musical instruments — ^lyres 
of copper, silver and gold, vases of steatite and alabaster, of silver and gold, orna- 
mented in repousse or engraved, copper weapons with ornate, intricate golden hilts 
and sheaths, and furniture inlaid with shell and semi precious stones — even her 
chariot, with its little bronze figure of a donkey perched on the rein guide There was 
found, too, a masterpiece of the goldsmith’s art, a little ram in gold, shell and lapis, 
his forefeet resting on the branches of a golden tree — ^possibly a representation of a 
moon divinity worshiping the tree of hfe, a motif destined to a long career in the 
^history of Near Eastern art Among the gems of the lapidary’s art were the engraved 
’cylinder s^ls which were to play an unportant role throughout Mesopotamian cul- 
ture Of all these objects, the one which has aroused the greatest popular admiration 
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IS perhaps the queen's harp, now owned by the University Museum at Philadelphia 
An inlaid mosaic design of mythological figures and animals decorates the sound box 
which terminates in a bull’s head of gold, bearded in lapis lazuli The most stnking 
aspect of these objects is their literal realism Here were no offenngs devoutly 
fashioned to propitiate the gods by sympathetic magic, these sophisticated toys and 
trifles were frankly meant for the enjoyment of the royal lady and her numerous 
attendants who at her death were entombed ahvc in her bunal chamber However, 
while the intense spirituality of early Egyptian art is entirely lacking here, there is a 
freedom of movement and a vitahty in the figures, both m relief and in the round, 
which are not to be found in the Near East for more than a thousand years, when 
the first Lunstan bronzes were cast in regions to the west 

In the University Museum at Philadelphia are two inlaid mosaic alabaster reliefs 
from Ur which present a totally different aspect of Sumenan life Here are scenes of 
husbandry, herdsmen milking their cows, churning butter, performing the daily 
chores of a pastoral people Although the design is quite mechamcal in its repetition, 
we note again that freedom in rendenng ammal forms which finds its greatest 
expression in such objects as the little copper bull in the University Museum 
(ca 3 100 B C ) , the large stone statue of a bull and the bronze plaque of two stags 
and an eagle in the Bncish Museum (ca 3100 BC ) 

At the other sites throughout the Mesopotamian valley have been found 
statuettes, both of limestone, originally polychromed, and cast copper, representing 
the ancient Sumenan racial type — short, stocky men with clean shaven faces and 
heads, prominent noses, thick Ups and bulging eyes Hands clasped m an attitude of 
prayer, these little votive figures, dressed in shaggy, flounced tumcs that often leave 
one shoulder bare, possess a strange monumentality There is an air of earnest 
simplicity and devoutness about them that seems to be m keeping with their ongm 
as shepherds of the hills Somewhat later the raaal type changes as the Akkadians, 
a Semitic people from the upper Mesopotamian valley, who wore long, carefully 
dressed hair and beards, filtered into Sumena and gradually assumed control of the 
country 

It was a site in northeastern Mesopotamia, Tcpe Gawra, that yielded the remains 
of the oldest completely organized town (ca 4000 B C ) discovered anywhere, 
though the people who inhabited this town are believed to have come 6o\vn from the 
Iranian plateau where their culture presumably onginated By 3000 B C , this north' 
em part of the valley, inhabited by the Semitic Akkadians, was quite as advanced 
culturally as the Sumenan south On the site of Ki«5h, excavated by the Field Museum 
of Chicago and Oxford University, were found a number of terra cotta figurines, 
copper vessels, and cylinder seals engraved with figures from Sumenan my'thology — 
the hero Gilgemesh grappling with two monsters, and other animal combat scenes, 
harbng back to ancient pnmitive beliefs — motifs which indicate the close inter' 
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penetration of the two cultures at an early date The Akkadians took over the gods 
of the Sumenan cu!ts~Sin, the moon-god, Shamash, the sun, Ishtar, the goddess of 
fertility They also adopted the cuneiform script of the Sumerians which, cut into wet 
clay tablets that were afterwards baked, formed an excellent recording system and 
one to which we owe most of our knowledge of these ancient cultures 

The whole of Mesopotamia was united under the rule of the Akkadian king, 
Sargonlfca 2500 EC),whocreatedthefitstof the greateastem empires Afamous 
stele in the Louvre, commemorating the tnumphs of Sargon s grandson, Naram- 
Sin, shows the king, followed by his victonous army, paying tnbute to the sun god 
who IS personified by two solar disks, placed at the summit of a sky^mountam From 
the time of Sargon date the finest cylinder seals, made of camelian, agate jasper, 
lapis lazuli and other semi precious stone, they were engraved with mtagho designs, 
so that the cylinder, when rolled twet wet clay or other malleable surfaces left 
the design standing out m relief The cunning workmanship of these seals is not even 
surpassed by that of the most beautiful Greek corns 

Toward the end of the third miUermium appear the black dionte statues of 
Gudea, the pnest king of the ancient city of Lagash These are among the few life- 
size statues known in Sumenan art, several are m the Louvre, a head is m the Uni- 
versity Museum, another in the Boston Museum The body is rendered with great 
economy and simplicity of modeling, it is firm under the drapery that flows m barely 
suggested folds The head with its stylized arrangement of hair and eyebrows is 
handled with great vigor, but also with sensitive feeling for plastic relations From 
Lagash, too, comes the superb silver vase in the Louvre, engraved with heraldic 
animal figures 

Shortly after the death of Sargon his empire crumbled, to be revived, after an 
interval of centunes, by Hammurabi (ca 2100 B C ) , the greatest and most humane 
of the Mesopotamian rulers His reign marks a great advance in civilization, a record 
of it has been preserved m his archives and on the black dionte stele inscnbed 
with his code of laws Hammurabi stands m an attitude of reverence before the 
enthroned figure of the god Shamash from whom he is receiving the code of laws 
Hieratic and impersonal in character, this relief is not without dramatic intensity, 
there IS a feeling of awe in the king s gesture as he raises his nght hand to his lips 
to indicate that he will repeat and observe the divme message 

Hammurabi built his capital at Babylon (near the site of the present city of 
Baghdad) The largest and most important city of the ancient world, Babylon gave 
Its name to the whole of the Mesopotamian realm which is henceforth referred to 
as the Babylonian empire Smee the Babylomans built in brick, their structures have 
not vnthstood the ravages of tune and warfare, but excavators have succeeded in 
tracing the plan of the city and many of its monuments, chief among which was 
t e zi^urat, a \'ast tower temple, built on a square base, with mounting staircases 
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which led up to a sacred shnne at the highest level This temple of Babylon (the 
Biblical tower of Babel) was an architectural form which the Babylonians had 
taken over from the ancient Sumerians, for whom it probably embodied the concept 
of the sky mountain, worshiped by almost all the people of the East as the home 
of their gods 

A new chapter of Mesopotamian history and art opens with the nse to power, 
about 1200 B G , of the Assynans who not only dominated the Tigns and Eu- 
phrates valley, but also spread their empire to the Mediterranean, into Asia Minor 
and across the sea to Egypt The Assynans were an ancient people, descendants of 
a Semitic tnbe who had settled at Assur, m the highlands of the upper Tigris, before 
3000 B C Long before they dreamed of world power, they established cultural con- 
tacts with their Sumerian neighbors m the south, from whom they borrowed the 
cuneifotm system of wniing as well as many art forms They were also m contact, 
both fnendly and hostile, with people of the West, notably the Hittites, from whom 
they denved foreign motives, such as the winged sun disk and the lotus of Egypt 
and perhaps the idea of pictured history which became such an important feature 
of Assynanart 

The chief deity of the Assynans was Ashur, the god of war They excelled m 
f^hting, invented war machines such as battenng rams, and developed chanot- 
and elephant corps, the tank corps of antiquity Small wonder, then, that their art 
was chiefly directed toward the glorification of the bravery and fierceness of their 
kings, commemorating their prowess in the hunt and their bloody victones over 
enemy nations The chief constructions of the penod were no longer temples, but 
palaces, built at Nineveh, and Khorsabad, capitals of the Assynan kings On these 
and other sites have been discovered vast complexes of vaulted halls and chambers 
built around a senes of courtyards on a massive platform of bnck, enclosed by 
battlemented walls, into which led arched gateways, flanked by towers and protected 
by huge human headed bulls (Plate 5) Sometimes the walls were covered with revet- 
ments of glazed tiles, bearing polychromed figures of lions or other animals m relief 
One of the earliest of the Assynan kings, Tiglath Pileser I, wrote boastmgly of the 
magnificence of his palace “I made its intenor bnlliant like the dome of the heavens, 
decorated its walls like the splendor of the nsing stars " The art of glazing had 
long been known m Mesopotamia, but the Assynans de\ eloped it and passed it on 
to ^ one of the glones of the new Babylon From there it was handed dow-n to be 
used and perfected by those great masters of glazing, the Persians 

Inside the palace, loity halls were ornamented w^th nchly colored frescoes m 
red, blue, white and black, such as those uncovered by the University of Chicago 
excavations at Khorsabad, here stylized ornamental motifs alternate with realistically 
rendered animals and winged genii, protectors of the king and his palace Another 
favonte device of the Assynans for decorating their palace intenors was the use 
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of polycKtomed alabaster reliefs, carved with scenes of battle or religious ceremonies 
Here we see the Assyrian war lords unleashing the full fury of their military might, 
laying siege to cities, putting the enemy to the sword, impaling them on stakes, piling 
the dead in heaps, chokmg the rivers with their bodies And across the narrative 
fnezes, with bttle regard for the design, run bands of cuneiform inscriptions which 
recount the fabulous victories of the great Assyrian kings Ashur Nasir Pal (884 
857), Shalamaneser (859 824), Sargon 11 (722 705), Sennachenb (705 681) and 
Assurbanipal (667 626) In the religious scenes, the winged gemi are shown per 
forming the sacred fertilization nte (Plate 4), touchmg with the male blossom the 
female blossom of the date palm The early reliefs are executed with a certain 
simplicity and breadth of design, later on increasing attention is paid to detail, both 
realistic and ornamental 

A great many of these reliefs are to be found in the Bntish Museum, the Louvre, 
and scattered about various museums in Amenca For all their richness of detail 
their real beauty of ornament and skill of execution, these stones in stone which 
visualize for us the life of the Assyrians their arms and equipment of war, the 
fortification of their cities the barbanc splendor of their jewelry and costume leave 
us singularly cold It is a propaganda art, empty of all sentiment but a desire to 
overawe the spectator, impressive chiefly by reason of its magnitude and tireless 
reiteration which re echoes in our mind like a ceaseless dm Not even the brutality 
of the subject matter moves us to emotion The bulging muscles which degenerate into 
a formalized pattern have no pla«tic or structural significance Only rarely, and then 
usually in representations of animals such as the famous lion hunt m the Bntish 
Museum, or the team of horses m the Onental Institute m Chicago, do these reliefs 
attain grandeur and beauty 

The Assynan empire which had lasted for so many centuries, fell before a 
host of enemies Assur was captured by the Medes who poured out of the. n.Qcthem. 
mountains and joined forces with the Chaldeans, leveling to the dust the city of 
Nme\eh as the Assyrians had leveled so many cities of other nations The last 
chapter of ancient Mesopotamian history is that of Chaldea, the new Babylonia 
which gamed control of the entire valley and of the Mediterranean coast as well 
It was the Chaldean king Nebuchadnezzar who destroyed Jerusalem and led the 
Hebrews into captivity With the help of slave labor he rebuilt Babylon which had 
been ravapd by the Assynans and erected there the vast palace with terraced 
gardens which, as the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, became one of the wonders of 
the ancient world Nebuchadnezzar revived the worship of the old gods, chief 
among whom were Marduk, and Ishtar, an ancient goddess of fertility known under 
many names, the prototype of the Greek Aphrodite At Babylon he built a magnifi 
cent temple precinct linked with the royal palace by a walled avenue lined with 
lb 
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glazed tile reliefs This avenue, known as the Procession Street, led to the Gate of 
Ishtar, a double gateway with six great towers, sumptuously decorated with ghzed 
tiles A great many of these tiles with figures of lions and other animals, arc to be 
found in our museums (PlateS) 

The art of the neo Babylonian empire was largely denved from that of Assyria, 
carrying on a tradition of sumptuous building, of fine workmanship in glazed tiles, 
m repousse metal, in lavish textiles, all skillfully executed, but without much spintual 
content It would be too much to expect great spintual heights in a people governed 
by a religion of fear, enslaved by soothsayers and necromancers But if no sublime 
art was created in this penod, out of the study of the stars, long believed m 
Mesopotamia to control the destiny of man, was bom the modem science of 
astronomy, and out of the passion for the past which charactenzed neo-Babylonian 
culture, grew the royal archives of histoncal records and religious documents which 
have preserved for us so much of the ancient history of Mesopotamia 

In Onental art, down to the present day, not only the ancient motifs but also 
to a certain extent the ancient Near Eastern concepts of art have remained alive 
Outwardly different as they are, the art of Ancient Egypt and that of Mesopotamia 
have a fundamental likeness each strives to express the idea of being, rather than its 
actuality Portraiture exists, as we have seen, but it is never realistic in the sense 
that Roman portraits, for example, arc realistic The anatomy of the human body 
IS a matter of indifference Painting and relief (which belongs in the Orient rather 
with painting than with sculpture) arc blind to perspective, and content with two 
dimensions — the reliefs have little modeling, the paintings none Color is used more 
as a symbol than as a likeness of the color in nature 

All this, as we shall see, is in direct conflict with the Greek ideal of a perfected 
realization of the forms of nature, which was to dominate Western art for more than 
two thousand years Yet the modem spmt in art is very cloce to the Eastern concept, 
and artists today are increasingly becoming aware that realism in art is not reality 
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The Art of Greece and Rome 


D uring the third miBenmum B C , while the civilizations of the Near East 
i were firmly taking root m the valleys of the Nile and the Tigns and 
f Euphrates, a third culture was slowly emerging to the west, on the 
little island of Crete m the Aegean Sea A few generations ago the history 
of this Aegean civilization was a scaled book Although there were numerous 
references to it m Greek legend and history, resounding like the distant echoes of a 
lost voice, historians treated these tales of Cretan kings and minotaurs as myths bom 
of the Greek imagination But at the turn of the last century a young grocery clerk 
called Schliemann set out to realize a boyhood ambition — to find the fabled city of 
Xroy — and succeeded in making one of the most dramatic and important discovenes 
in the history of archeology 

The finding of the rums of Troy, and more important still, of Mycenae and 
the near by citadel of Tiryns, was the fiist step m reconstructing this forgotten 
civilization, m 1900 came the discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans on the island of 
Crete itself, which made it possible to set back the date of this pre Hellenic civiliza- 
tion as far as 3000 B C Near the little village of Knossos were found the remains 
of a senes of palaces the oldest of which appeared to date from the third millennium 
To this early period belong the little stone figunnes of fertility goddesses, carved 
m a flat, two'dimensional style, or with softly rounded contours The Western 
equivalent of Ishtar, the Assynan mother goddess, and prototypes of the later 
Greek Venus these slender silhouettes all show the traditional symbolic gesture of 
arms folded beneath the breasts {A TOimbet of Tnuseums, indrading theMetropolitaxi 
Museum, the Rhode Island School of Design Museum and the Royal Ontario 
Museum possess examples of these “Cycladic” figures, as they are called ) 

Asenbed to a later penod of Aegean culture are the remarkable frescoes and 
polychromed stucco decorations on the palace walls at Knossos, the huge earthen- 
ware jars, used to store grain and oil, and the handsomely decorated pottery, the 
steatite vases carved with scenes of bull fighting games and harvest festivals, extraor 
dinaiy in their realism, the exquisite ivory figunnes of slimwaisted, full breasted 
female divinities, and the lively animal groups rendered m glazed faience Since the 
wntten records of the Aegeans arc as yet undeciphered our knowledge of this 
culture and its antecedents is based entirely on these artistic remains The very 
earU«t objects show distmct Near Eastern affinities, while the architecture of Crete, 
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“complicated building complexes of beautiful halk and small chambers, of storerooms 
and comdors, of stairways and Lght wells, interior courts and colonaded halls,” 
points to a strong Egyptian influence 

The Aegean pottery which is thought to have some relationship with the ware 
produced by other neolithic cultures of Europe and Asia during the third and 
second millennia B C , is pnmanly distinguished by its naturalistic treatment of 
plant and animal motifs The starfish, the octopus, the dolphin, the sea weed, the 
fluttering spear grass and sedge — all the shimmering and elusive life of the Medi' 
terranean waters, as well as the gay Mediterran^n flora — crocus and myrtle, lily 
and hyacinth, are mirrored in this ceramic decoration In mural painting and 
sculpture, the Cretan artist had acquired the ability to render the human body in a 
reabstic manner full of verve, grace and elegance Art critics are fond of comparing 
the Cretan frescoes to the work of French masters, and indeed, the gaily colored 
and spirited scenes of acrobatic games, ladies dressed in carelessly elegant fashion, 
attending bull fights or performing ecstatic ntual dances, wasp waisted youths bear' 
ing hbation cups in religious processions, do indeed, in their decorative color scheme 
and ammated linear rhythm, recall the spmt of Matisse, Derain and Dufy 

The great body of Cretan pottery, painting and metalwork which has survived 
is m the Museum of Candta at Crete and in the National Museum of Athens 
Isolated examples are owned by the Rhode Island School of Design Museum, the 
University Museum of Philadelphia, the Brooklyn Museum, the Royal Ontano 
Museum, etc At the Metropolitan Museum may be seen several rooms that vividly 
reconstruct the art of this period in a senes of splendid facsimiles These frescoes 
and other artistic remains help us to visualize the life and character of the Cretans, 
whose ongins are shrouded in mystery They were a dark, slender hmbed people of 
the so called Mediterranean type, fond of sports, among which contests of bulls and 
human beings figured most prominently, and like the later Greeks, great lovers of 
the outdoors Their civilization does not appear to have required any elaborate 
religious structures such as are found early in Egypt and the Near East, and it is 
assumed that their rehgion consisted of rather simple and primitive nature cults 
The serpent, which symbolizes a beneficent nature force in so many primitive 
religions, seems to have played an important role in Cretan cults, and one of the 
most delightful examples of the Cretan sculpture to survive is the little ivory and 
gold figure of a goddess or pnestess, holding a pair of serpents (Plate 19) Many 
gods of the Greek Olympus, on the other hand — Zeus, who was bom on Mount Ida 
in Crete, Apollo, Aphrodite and Hermes among others — appear to have ongmated 
m Cretan mythology, indicating a more advanced stage of religious development 

The culture of Crete spread to Asia Minor and to many islands of the Aegean 
and Mediterranean Mycenae, one of these Cretan colonies on the mainland, 
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eventually overshadowed Knossos, and Mycenaean culture, which fell heir to the 
accumulated traditions of the Aegean region, produced works of art which nvaled 
those of the island kingdom m refinement and luxury From Mycenaean graves have 
come bronze daggers with superb inlays in vanous shades of gold, showing battle 
and hunting scenes, delightfully decorated pottery, death masks of beaten gold, 
IV ory and gSd ornaments and exquisite jewdry In a grave near V aphio, in Southern 
Greece, were found the famous Vaphio cups of solid gold with repousse designs of 
animals executed with extraordinary vigor and reahsm 

By 1400 B C , the Achaeans, a people of Indo-European origin, were on the 
move, they vvere followed by the Donans and other Greek tnbes who pressed south- 
ward and settled on the peninsula of Greece proper, as well as on the islands of the 
Aegean archipelago and along the fissured shoreline of Asia Minor 

“Amidst the v.ine dark sea a fair nch island 
populous beyond compute, with ninety cities of 
mixed speech, where 

are Achaeans, Cydonians, Etonans of tossing crests 
and noble Pelasgians — “ 

thus runs Homer s description of the Island kingdom of Crete, indicating the great 
infiltration of Greek tnbes Crete became the cradle of many ancient Greek myths 
and gods, the home of Daedalus and Icarus, of the dread Minotaur to whom the 
flower of Greek youth was yearly sacrificed, of the beautiful Ariadne, daughter of 
King Minos of Crete who aided Theseus in finding his way out of the labyrinth and 
killing the bull monster or Minotaur Archeolc^ical discoveries and studies in the 
religion of this prchistonc civilization have given credence to many elements 
embodied m these legends We know that conflicts ensued involving both Cretan and 
Mycenaean cities against the Greek newcomers who challenged the Cretan supremacy 
of the Mediterranean, and histonans now incline to the view that the legend of 
Theseus IS symbolic of this struggle of the Greeks with the Cretans, who apparently 
exacted tnbutc in the form of human beings 

With the coming of the Greek people the naturalistic style of the pre-Hellenic 
Aegean culture di^ppears completely and its place is taken by the geometne 
Ornament of the most ancient vases (the so-called Dipylon style, named after the 
Dipylon or double gate m Athens where the finest examples were found) On the 
oldest of these \ascs, w'hich have already assumed characteristic Greek shapes, are 
decorations applied in horizontal bands, consisting of hatching, zigzags, crosses and 
meanders wath occasional stylized figures of human beings and animals This archaic 
style, which lasted from about the ninth to about the seventh century B C , is 
aagorous and forthright, well suited to the simple, agrarian society of the Homenc 
32 
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age By 700 B C , these vases, which were chieOy tised as funerary urns, showed an 
increasing use of narrative decoration — hunting scenes, chanot races, mourners 
lamenting their dead The red body of the clay is now covered with a white slip, 
and the design as well as part of the body is painted in black, with touches of purple 
and red The Metropolitan Museum owns several of these Dipylon vases, colossal 
in size 

In the seventh century B C , Hellenic art received a strong impetus from the 
Orient Greece had many colonies in Asia Minor and these cities, carrying on active 
trade with the Orient, transmitted many cultural influences from the East to the 
important trade centers of Greece As a result of these Eastern contacts the Oriental 
repertory of design began to appear on the pottery manufactured chiefly at Connth 
and Rhodes the sphinx, the harpy, the ibex, the lotus flower, the palmette and 
other ancient symbols This ‘‘onentalizmg" ware was painted in black, purphsh red 
and white, despite this limited color scheme the total effect is one of richness and 
exuberance Excellent examples of both the geometric and “onentalizing” ware may 
be found at the Fogg Museum, the Museum of the University of California, the 
Johns Hopkins University Museum, the Rhode Island School of Design Museum, 
the Museum of Fme Arts, Boston and the Metropolitan Museum 

By the sixth century B C , the archaic pottery of Greece has undergone con 
siderable change m style and technique, and has become a highly characteristic 
medium of expression in Greek culture The wares of Rhodes and Connth are now 
supplanted by those of Athens which becomes the most important center of ceramic 
pr^uction in Western Europe In the Near and Far East, pottery took a vanety of 
forms, dictated more or less by the whim and sensitiveness of the potter, the Greeks, 
with their love of logic and rational design, early classified their ceramics into certam 
types which remamed standardized throughout The vessels for dnnking and pounng 
liquids included the cup shaped k^wtlwros and the oenochoe, a wine 

]Ug with round or trefoil mouth, the oipe, a simpler jug shape, and the rhython, a 
dnnking horn in human or animal shape For the stonng and transportation of such 
staple products as oil, wine, gram or honey, there was the amphora a large two 
handled vessel, the massive stamnos. the hydna a jug with three handles for lifting 
and carrying, the ]{rater, a wide mouthed mixmg vessel The aryballos and the 
lecythus were used for pounng oil, while the pyxis and alabastron contained per' 
fumes and omtments Filled with wine or oil, these vases were exported to distant 
shores, or presented to the wmmng athletes at the great festivals, or placed on graves 
and in temples as ntual offenngs 

By the middle of the sixth century B C , the so called black figured style had 
come mto its own Its techmque consisted m drawmg the figures m outline on the 
red clay surface of the vessel, and filling this outlme with a lustrous black glaze On 
the resultmg silhouette, details were indicated by inased lines Touches of purple, 
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red and white were often added It was a technique which required a highly 
developed graphic skill, for the incised lines, m order to produce the desired effect, 
had to be swift, precise and telling But the most accomplished of these vase painters 
were able to suggest, with an ama 2 .ing economy of line, dynamic movement, complex 
spatial relations and dramatic sequence 

For about a hundred years (ca 540 ca 460 B C ) this black-figured techmque 
remained in vogue, the output became enormous, the workshops of Athens havmg 
gained a virtual monopoly in the production of pottery Before long the style of 
decorating the vases became highly individual, schools of pottery painters developed, 
and signed works made their appearance Earliest among these masters were Chtias, 
Nicosthenes, Amasis and Exekias, their work is still highly stylized, retaining to a 
marked extent a decorative quality which enhances the appearance of the vessel 
without mamng its architectural form The famous “Franpois Vase" (discovered 
in the nmeteenth century and named after its finder), is a black figured krater dating 
from the first half of the sixth century B C , and inscribed with the name of the 
painter Chtias Of massive and noble proportions, the body of the vessel is decorated 
with five horizontal bands of figures forming a continuous narrative frieze This vase, 
in the Archeological Museum at Florence, is one of the most impressive examples 
of the potter's and ceramic painter' s skill 

The same pronounced feeluig for decorative patterns distinguishes a black' 
figured amphora signed by the painter Nicosthenes, in the collection of the Rhode 
Island School of Design Museum The mounted horsemen and standing figures are 
highly conventionalized, yet there is a fine sense of rhythm running through the 
entire composition 

The master Exekias is renowned for his superbly decorative kylix painting, 
Dionysus Sailing over the Sea, and his amphora painting, Ajax and Achilles Plnymg 
Draughts In the former, the god, reclining in a dolphin shaped sailboat, its mast 
entwined with a vine beanng huge bunches of grapes, is gliding over the water, 
suggested by lively dolphins darting back and forth With admirable skill the artist 
had adjusted his design to the circular shape of the vessel, so that the form and the 
content of the composition are wholly suited to each other The amphora painting 
IS equally notable for its feeling of life and movement and its ensp, clear design 

Although there are few si^ied black'figured vases in our museums, there are 
many splendid examples which exhibit the mfiuence of the great masters Among 
these, mention might be made of a superb krater with the Apotheosis of Hera\les. 
a lecythus showing Europa on the Bull, and Hermes (Plate 24), and an amphora 
with the popular mythological subject of Tnptolemus Bringing the Gift of Gram to 
Mankind (Plate 22) . all in the Rhode Island School of Design Museum, a handsome 
amphora showing a spinted chariot race, at the Fogg Museum, a plate with the 
figur^ of Athena. Dionysus and Poseidon, at the Royal Ontario Museum, a superb 
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krater on which the contest between HeraUes and Apollo for the Delphic tnpod 
IS depicted, a hydna which once again portrays the favonte Athenian hero Herakles, 
struggling with the fierce lion of Nemea, a lovely l«:ythus with a group of athletes 
practicing to the music of the flutes, a krater showing the Retitm of Hephaestus to 
Olympus and a channmg kylix pamui^ of the Birth of Athena this last group is 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum 

By 530, the vase painters of Athens had developed a new style which allowed 
far greater freedom of graphic expression Instead of painting black figures on a red 
(or sometimes white) background, the process was reversed The outline of the 
figures was incised on the red clay vessel, and the entire background was painted in 
black, so that the figure itself became a red silhouette Detail lines to indicate draping, 
muscles, facial expression, were painted m black lines This technique of painted 
instead of incised detail changed vase painting from a decorative to a purely pictorial 
art, for the pamter, intent on achieving the illusion of realism which the new style 
invited, often ignored the structure of the vessel altogether, treating the rounded 
contours as a flat surface Judged on their ment as graphic designs, however, the 
paintmgs of the red figured vases are among the great achievements of Western art 

Realism becomes the dominant note as the Greek artist, at the turn of the 
sixth century, increases his knowledge of anatomy, foreshortening and perspective 
'The archaic figures, wntes J D Beazley, ' with their clear geometric and spruce 
line patterns no longer satisfy him He is anxious to render the gradual transition 
from member to member, from plane to plane, the soft covenng which half hides the 
machinery of the body, the contrasts of tension and slackness within one figure, the 
npple of hair, the wa>'wardness of drapery to include in his art more of nature s 
manifold phenomena than before That is one aim At the same time he cannot but 
make his persons conform to the new ethical and soaal standard of his age they 
must be dignified, effortless in their movements, reserved in their gestures, free from 
ovennastetmg slratn, tatiCfria^ as as active they twist seem to be tbir^mg 
beings, not mere creatures of instinct and impulse This desire modifies and is 
modified by the first art is to represent a humane, easy dignity of body and mind 

Rapidly the realistic red figured style was to supplant the beautifully stylized 
decoration of black figured pottery, at the same time, histoncal and genre scenes 
were to rival and surpass in popularity the earlier mythological subjects The lively 
and vaned panorama of Greek life is set before us m a senes of civic and religious 
ceremomes feasts and revels intimate glimpses into the home, mcidents from the 
life of the schoolboy, the athlete, the courtesan, the Vestal Vu^m, the farmer 
and factory worker 

Of the hundreds of painters employed to decorate the prolific output of the 
Athenian factones, about a score were great masters, the names of some have sur^ 
vived on signed works, while others are known by their acknowledged masterpieces 
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Among the former let us name AndoUdes, Epiktetus. Okos, Euthymides, Euphromos, 
So<:i 3 s, Kleophrades, Brygos, Douns, and Makron Among the latter are the 
Berlin' Painter, so called after his splendid painting on an amphora now in Berlin, 
the Pan Painter, whose most important work is a bell krater in the Museum of Fme 
Arts, Boston, showing Pan pursuing a shepherd, the Penthesilea Painter, named 
after his superb composition of Achilles and Penthesilea, on a cup in Mumch, the 
Niobid Painter, whose chief work is a kyhx krater in the Louvre, showing the death 
of the Niobids, the Panaitios Painter, one of the foremost ceramic artists of his day, 
and a number of others, among them several named after masterpieces in American 
museums the Providence Painter, the Gallatin Painter, etc 

Epiktetus delights in adapting his compositions to the circular shape of the 
kyhx There is an impish humor in his figure of Seilenus (the eldest of the satyrs, 
and the constant companion and teacher of the god Dionysus) A kyhx in the 
Robinson Collection at Johns Hopkins University shows Seilenus thirstily dnnking 
from a huge amphora (Plate 34), while another kyhx in the Boston Museum has a 
kneeling Seilenus, "lifting a horn to his bps, his face is wizened like a monkey's 
he has a bright crimson tail " Still another kylix painted by Epiktetus, m the British 
Museum, shows Seilenus shrewdly weighing a wine'skin to determine the amount of 
wine left m it These paintings of the bibulous god are the essence of sly humor, of 
tongue m cheek satire 

Kleophrades painted bold designs of great beauty and rare energy A frag* 
mentary krater in the Metropolitan Museum shows a stnkmg scene of two warriors 
donning their armor, while a tall amphora with twisted handles, also in the Metro- 
politan Museum, portrays the dramatic incident of Apollo pursuing Herakles who 
has earned off the sacred tnpod from the Delphic sanctuary This vase, one of the 
most outstanding in the museum’s collection, is a superb example of the powerful 
style of Kleophrades A Panathenaic amphora in the Boston Museum by the same 
artist, showng a young victor laden with gifts, is more engaging but less brilliant 
in execution A stamnos in the University Museum, Philadelphia, has two monu- 
mental compositions Hernl^Ies and the Lion, and on the obverse, Theseus and the 
Marathonwn Bull 

Bry’gos is one of the most dynamic painters, he delights in violent action, 
dionysnc revels and battle scenes, but occasionally he paints figures full of quiet 
chirm and repose (Plate 25) A good many signed va^es by this master are extant, 
uhiL others have been identified as his work on the basis of stylistic comparison 
The Metropolitan Museum has a plistic vase m the form of two female heads, the 
neck of this vessel is decorated viith tw-o satyrs, one playing a double flute, the other, 
rcchnmg on a wme-skm, holding up a pair of castanets A kantharos in the Boston 
Museum considered one of the outstanding works by Brygos. has for its subject 
the Lover One side shows Zeus and the boy Ganymede, on the reverse. 
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the amorous god is seen pursuing a fleeing maiden Action is translated into swiftly 
moving rhythms, so that the whole composition becomes a joyous release of pent up 
energies Both the Boston Museum and the Metropolitan Museum ov-m other worLs 
by Brygos, and there is a good example at the Yale Univ ersity Art Gallery 

Douns, who is well represented m our museums, is especially noted for his 
scenes depicting the daily life of Greece, from his pamtings we learn how the 
Athenian youth received his musical education, how the Athenian citizens carou'^d 
at their banquets, how warriors donned their armor before going into the fray As a 
rule the designs of Douns are conceited along bold, sweeping Imes, but he al*^ loved 
to pamt scenes of serene and quiet charm, like the well known kylix at the Metro 
pohtan Museum showing two young women foldmg away their clothes The nude 
loveliness of their graceful, supple bodies seems to echo the lync poetry of Sappho 
The Boston Museum has four signed cups by Douns, a kylix with two runnmg 
wamors is in the Robinson Collection at Baltimore, while another, showing the 
stndmg figure of the goddess Artemis armed with bow and arrow and carrymg a 
torch, belongs to the Art Institute of Chicago 

Like Douns, the painter Makron caught the sweep and movement of action 
groups, one of his favonte subjects was that of maenads and satyrs dancmg m wild 
abandon The flowing, undulating curves of the female body are rendered with 
superlative and sensuous grace in Makron's paintmgs His handling of drapery has 
extraordmary vigor and spontaneity, the bodies of nymphs and maenads throb and 
pulse imder the sheer fabnc of their swirling garments A kylix in the Johns Hopkins 
Museum has for its subject a group of dancing maenads surrounding the god 
Dionysus, their gossamer tunics streaming m the wind, these maenads become the 
pcrsomfication of wild ecstasy More famous compositions by the master are the 
Boston Museum vase painting narrating the story of Helen of Troy, and the kyhx 
at the Metropolitan Museum with a group of men and women Here, too, the nch 
play of drapenes, subtly accentuatmg the movements and lines of the body, add 
immeasurably to the exquisite rhythmic pattern 

“There is no finer vase in Boston, there is no finer vase anywhere than the 
bell krater with Pan pursuing a shepherd on one side and Artemis killing Acteon on 
the other The technique is admirable the Artemis and Acteon is perhaps the most 
finished group m all vase painting ” So wmtes J D Beazley, noted authonty, of a 
work by an anonymous master who has been named the Pan Pamter after his 
masterpiece in the Boston Mu'ieum The artist s use of mcisive Ime, the dramatic 
boldness of his compo'^ition, the freshness and vigor with which he interprets his 
theme, the ‘ lean, surprising devilishly elegant figures," stand out as one of the unique 
achievements of Attic v'ase paintmg Altogether, there are eight v’ases by this gifted 
painter in our museums, m addition to the famous bell krater, Boston owns an 
exquisite lecythus showing a himter with his dog (Plate 21) and another with Eros 
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holdmo a fawn, as well as two amphorae, all painted with the same bnihantly fluent 
technique, another amphora is at Bowdom College, while the Metropolitan Museum 
owns a krater ivith Dionysus and Silcn, and a kotyle which represents Theseus 
killing the Minotaur. 

The Penthesilea Painter denves his name from a cup in Munich which has for 
Its theme the meeting of Achilles and Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons This 
master is considered one of the chief exponents of the trend toward naturalism which 
made itself felt throughout this period There is an increasing tendency to treat 
figures as individuals rather than types, facial expressions assume greater significance 
and the human body is painted with greater care and expressiveness One of the 
finest works by the Penthesilea Painter is a vase in the Boston Museum which 
portrays the Rising of Kore J D Beazley s descnption of the scene is admirable 
‘There is a stir, a rumour in the forest, and two goatmen rush up to find out what's 
afoot one starts back aghast, the other capers and bellows in uncontrollable excite^ 
ment, for they see a goddess slowly and awfully nsmg out of the ground It is a 
kind of wild, woodland counterpart to that gracious sea-piece, the Birth of Aphrodite 
on the Ludovisi Throne ” Besides this charming cup in Boston, there is a white' 
ground pyxis in the Metropolitan Museum depicting the Judgment of Parts several 
other cups by the same master are in the Metropolitan Museum and in the Phila- 
delphia Museum 

White ground vases became very popular dunng the fifth century, they gen- 
erally took the shape of the pyxis or lecythus, the delicate and pleasing proportions 
of these vessels combining well with the soft touches of polychrome which were 
added in color washes Intended to be placed as offerings on graves, this white- 
ground pottery was painted with scenes which symbolized the departure of life 
Charon ferrying the dead across the River Styx, Orpheus bidding farewell to 
Eurydice The drawing here is sketchy and impressionistic, lacking the sculptural 
quality and precision of detail which distinguish the black-figured and red-figured 
vases, but m their freedom and sjiontancity these compositions probably reflect the 
spmt of Greek mural painting of the time Nothing survives of the work of the 
great painters of Greece — Polygnotus, Apelles, Zeuxis — but the contemporary vase 
painting does, to some extent at least, reflect the iconography and style of this pictorial 
art 


Pottery and bronze objects constituted the main body of Greek art dunng the 
prehistonc penod (1100-700 BC ),but with the formation of the Greek city-states, 
there arose a need for monumental sculpture and architecture This archaic penod 
saw the erection of a number of beautiful temples dedicated to the cults of the 
vanous Olympian deities graceful columns m the sober Done or the lighter, more 
decorative Ionic style, surrounded the inner sanctuary in which was placed the sacred 
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statue of the god The severely simple column-and Imtel construction of this Greek 
architecture was distinguished by its exquisite sense of proportion To it we owe 
some of the most beautiful and noblest buildups ever erected 

The origin of many details of architectural ornament, which we consider to be 
especially charactenstic of Greek art, can be traced back to Egyptian and sometimes 
Near Eastern models, and the amazingly rapid progress of Greek culture to the 
highest level of artistic achievement is m its first phase evidently stimulated by the 
plastic art of Egypt 

The earliest Greek statues that have come down to us date from the end of 
the seventh century They are rigidly frontal, barely emerging from the block of 
stone, obviously fashioned after anaent prototypes m wood For centuries these 
archaic statues were unknown, when they were discovered in the nineteenth century, 
the prevailing concept of Greek art — an idealized naturalism — relegated these highly 
styhzed figures with their “strai^e taut attitudes” to the limbo of archeological 
curiosities It remained for later generations to affirm their intrinsic esthetic qualities 
a superb vitality, a highly expressive, rhythmic structure, a monumentality tempered 
by the warmth of polychrome colonng which has been marvelously well preserved 
in some instances The most famous of these archaic statues is probably the Hera of 
Samos in the Louvre, a tall, columnar figure, draped in the flowing Greek garments 
(the long chiton and the shorter, heavier hwwtion) which already at this early date 
inspired the Greek sculptors to create rhythmic patterns of great beauty 

Throughout this penod the Greek sculptors were mterested m the draped 
female figure and the nude male, the former is commonly known as I^ore (maiden), 
the latter as kowi'os (youth), though the statues of standing male figures are often 
referred to as ‘ApoUos ” A considerable number of kortii or maidens have been 
preserved, indicating their great populanty as goddesses, pnestesses or votive figures 
Dating from the middle of the sixth century, they have been found at widely 
scattered sites throughout the Greek Islands and Asia Minor, at Delos was found a 
statue of the Winged Victory, prototype of the famous of Samothrace in the 
Louvre, at Delphi excavators uncovered, on the facade of a temple, two charming 
Caryatids, columnar, draped statues that were to have their counterpart later m 
the beautiful maidens supporting the Erechthcum Porch Two other splendid statues 
belonging to this class have come from Asia Minor the “Aphrodite” in the Louvre 
and a similar figure m the Lyons Museum, indeed, scholars believe that this type of 
kore may have originated m the East, or at least in loma, the eastern Greek 
province, and that Ionic sculptors may have earned the style to Athens At any 
rate before 480 B C , they were being produced in considerable number at Athens, 
both m terra cotta and m marble, some of the finest J{orat were tho^ which graced 
the ancient Athenian Acropolis In 480 B C , however, the Acropolis w'as sacked 
bv the Persians and its statues buned beneath mountains of debns where they 
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remained until the spade of the archeologist uncovered them One of the most 
beautiful of these archaic figures from the Acropolis is the so called "Peplos Maiden” 
in Athens, a figure of great dignity and charm, aloof and smiling (the celebrated 
“archaic smile' ) , elegant in her nchly draped garments and carefully dressed coiffure 

Both the Museum of Fine Arts m Boston and the Metropolitan Museum own 
fine examples of female figures from this archaic penod In Boston there is a delight 
ful terra cotta statuette of a woman in loosely draped garments, holding a dove 
clasped to her breast — presumably the goddess Aphrodite, to whom the dove was 
sacred, or else a woman worshiper of the goddess, bringing a votive offering A 
better illustration of the great dignity and beauty possessed by these archaic figures 
IS afforded by the small marble statue of a woman beanng offenngs, in the Metro 
politan Museum The schematic arrangement of the draped garments is carried out 
with an extraordinary feeling for stylized design, the difference in weight and texture 
of the garments being suggested by a skillful vanation m the spacing of the folds 
The hair is treated as a single mass, the face, with its suggestion of a smile, is at once 
tender and austere Again there is evidence of that “simplicity and precision of 
form and unsurpassed sureness m stylization ' which, as Stanley Casson has pointed 
out, have endeared archaic sculpture to such artists of our own day as Mestrovic, 
Bourdelle, Epstein and Maillol 

More sophisticated ace the little female figures which adorn a group of bronze 
mirrors that have come down to us from the archaic penod A charming example in 
the Boston Museum shows, appropnately enough, the goddess Aphrodite, she is 
clad in a draped hinwtion and holds a flower in her outstretched hand Of the group 
in the Metropolitan Museum, the most engaging by far is the minor which has for 
Its support the bronze figure of a slender little girl, nude, her hair elaborately dressed 
in spiral curls 

The archaic male figures are represented by a number of standing \ouroi or 
Archaic ApoUos , in some cases the head alone remains, but even that is sufficient 
to ennch our knowledge of this early phase of Greek sculpture Foremost among 
these male figures is a group in the National Museum at Athens the celebrated 


Apollo of Soumon who retains “the Egyptian scheme of broad shoulders, narrow 
waist and small flanks”, his arms are still ngidly held to the sides of his body, his 
fi'^ts clenched, but he stndes forward, and there is an air of energy and forceful 
wtahty about him, the Apollo of Melos is a slender youth who lacks the vigor of 
the Soumon Apollo and has something of the ascetic about him, while another 
Apollo, from Attica, is full bodied and smiling The “Apollo” at the Metropolitan 
Museum (Plate 20) i^s closely reUted to the figure in the Museum at Athens His 
hair IS rendered m the same decorative stylization, his body, like theirs, has )ust 
emerged from the strict frontality of Egyptian sculpture and is begmmng to move 
about As in the other l^ouroi the bodily structure submits to a schematic treatment, 
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but, to quote Miss Gisela Richter, “the simplification in the rendenng of form 
imparts a grandeur to these early figures which makes us foi^et the departures from 
anatomical truths ’ 

When the Archaic Apollo was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Manchester Guardian wrote enthusiastically that it was “one of the most important 
purchases ever made by a museum in the sphere of Greek art “ Like the \oitroi m 
the Museum at Athens, our Apollo does, indeed, epitomize those qualities of 
simplicity, austenty and grandeur which characterize the archaic art of Greece 
Somewhat later than the Apollo is an Attic grave rehef in the Metropolitan Museum, 
representing a young athlete and his httle sister An inscnption on this relief reads 
This luas erected by Megaljes, his father, m memory of his beloved Menon ii/ith 
lyhom rests Phainarete, beloved daughter ’* Like the famous gravestone of the hophte 
Anstion in Athens, the New York stele, fragmentary though it is, conveys admirably 
the calm, philosophic spint with which the ancient Greeks appear to have accepted 
the idea of death Stylistically, the head of the athlete shows greater elaboration of 
detail in the treatment of the hair and in the suggestion of facial expression than is 
common in the “Apollo” figures, mdicatmg the growing trend toward naturalism 
Among the heads of kouroi that have been preserved, the oldest (ca 600 B C ) 
and most famous are the so called Dipylon head m the Athens Museum (found m 
the Dipylon cemetery) which although damaged, is full of mtense vitality, and the 
^ Rampin” head m the Louvre (named after its former owner) , of unusual interest 
because the hair and beard are both treated with elaborate stylization In America 
there is a fine marble head of the sixth century, m the Boston Museum, and another, 
dating from the end of the sixth century, m the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, 
Kansas City, in both heads, the modeling of the face is broad and unusually sensitive, 
while the hair is nchly stylized, another archaic head, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
has the fillet bound hair, geometrically arranged, and the smiling countenance typical 
the “ApvcJictf ” To the btet sjvhajc peued /55D 4S0 BC) hekvr:^ nup 
related heads, one m Boston, the other in the Metropolitan Museum These lack the 
elaborate stylization of the older heads, for the modelmg is extremely broad and 
simple, the hair is no longer arranged in spiral nnglets but treated as a single mass, 
while sensitive features reveal a growing sense of individuality 

In addition to the monumental sculptures of archaic Greece, our museums 
possess a number of excellent small bronzes which supplement our knowledge of this 
period Among the most mteresting of these are the Hermes Carry mg a Ram in the 
Boston Museum, Heral^Ies Wielding His Club and an Arcadian Peasant in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Plates 35, 36), all dating from the ^ixth century 

The penod with which we have dealt so far (700 500 B C ) saw the emergence 
of the powerful Greek city states, each with far flung colonies scattered from the 
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south of France and Northern Spam to the Black Sea and Asia Minor It saw the 
replacement of the ruling obgarchy by a succession of tyrants, some benevolent, like 
Penander and Pisistratos, and others who abused their power until they were either 
ousted or slam, their dictatorship being replaced by a democratic form of govern' 
ment Owmg allegiance to no centralized government, the city states, despite intense 
commercial rivalry and intemeane feuds, assiduously fostered the spirit of Hellenism 
by organizing great religious and athletic festivals, the most famous of which were 
held at Olympia, Delphi and Delos It was because of this striving for ‘ a common 
culture, a common ntual and a common idea of an organized and civihzed way of 
life" that Greece succeeded in keepmg aloof from “barbarian" nations, and m the 
centunes that followed, her creative expression like her political development became 
something peculiarly and inalienably her own 

Many of the masterpieces of archaic sculpture discussed above had been 
commissioned to adorn splendid public buildings — the temple of Athene at Athens, 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the “Treasury" of Siphnos, for the Greek city states 
were waxing prosperous, and civic pnde called for £ttmg monuments But at the 
turn of the fifth century the growing power of the Achaemenid Persians who were 
consolidating their world empire began to clash with Greek interests, and while 
other nvak, Carthage and Etruria were menacing Greece in the West, Persia 
unleashed her forces in the East For the next two decades (500 480 B C ) all the 
resources which Greece could muster were devoted to her war effort, m a senes of 
battles which have become symbolic in the annals of history — ^Marathon, Salamis, 
Plataea — she repulsed the Persian expeditionary force, destroyed the flower of 
Achaemenid manhood, and emerged victonous from one of the world's decisive 
conflicts 

In the penod of recovery and reconstruction which followed the Persian wars, 
national feeling ran high The mighty monarch of the East, he whom the Greek 
histonans called “king of kings," had been defeated by the Greek cities, temples 
and monuments arose to honor the gods who had helped the Greeks to victory, 
and to celebrate the hard won Greek mastery of the Mediterranean The next three 
decades ushered in an era of great artistic activity which paralleled the almost 
miraculous development of Greek drama and philosophy, Aeschylus probed into 
the emotions of humanity, the scientists and philosophers examined thp physical 
nature of the universe, and the sculptors were preoccupied with solving the problems 
of creating figures that moved freely in space To a certain extent the solution had 
already been worked out by the sculptors who carved the dynamic groups of figures 
w hich filled the pediments of the Temple of Aphaia m Aegina (an island m the Gulf 
of Athens which had remained unaffected by the Persian wars) But the gods and 
heroes who struggle m these pediment groups (the scenes are episodes from the 
Vroj^ War) are still archaic m appearance, despite their marvelous freedom of 
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limb, and the Greek sculptors were attempting to create figures that would have all 
the vitality of living men and embody their ideal of physical beauty as well 

The Temple of Zeus at Olympia, built during this reconstruction era (ca 
460 B C ) shows, in its spinted reliefs representing the Twelve Labors of Heraides, 
this transition from the archaic to the so'called classic phase of Greek sculpture 
There are still many traces of archaism, but there is an msistent striving to break 
away from the stylization of the earlier period and to achieve the complete freedom 
of naturalism 

Contemporary with the pedimental figures from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
IS the famous life-size statue of the Chanoteer of Delphi, the only monumental figure 
in bronze to survive from this period The stnhng assertion of realism is well 
exemphfied here, for while the hair is sail elaborated in a conventional pattern, it 
IS no longer arranged in the tight, geometric curls of the archaic “Apollos” but 
tumbles loosely about the head, while eyes, nose and mouth are almost startling in 
their lifehkeness Most sigmficant of all, the “archaic smile" has disappeared, the 
Chanoteer wears the arrogant expression of a trained athlete steeled for a contest of 
nerve and smew 

Among the artists of this transitional penod, only one distinct personality 
emerges — that of the sculptor Myron of Athens, who seems to have been active 
approximately from 480 to 440 B C All his ongmal works have perished, but excellent 
copies made m Roman times have been preserved for us of at least two of his master- 
pieces — his Discobolus or Discus Thrower and his statue of the satyr Marsyas 
Both figures convey the dynamic quality of Myron’s work, his interest m movement, 
his ability to handle the human body in action The sculptors immediately preceding 
and following Myron were also preoccupied with the problem of rendenng the 
movements of the human body The great athletic festivals of Greece provid^ an 
unsurpassed opportunity for studying the swifi-moving, well balanced, superbly 
poised figures of young athletes, and the Greek sculptors never tired of recording 
the speed and grace of the runner, the supplene» of the discus thrower and pole- 
vaulter, the vigorous muscle play of the boxer 

Several figures in our museums typify this style a Discobolus (apparently ante- 
dating Myron’s famous statue), a figure of a man raising his hand in a gesture of 
prayer and salute, and a young athlete with arms outstretched, all at the Metro 
politan Museum, a statuette of the aged Herakles and a bronze statuette of a youth 
hunchmg his back, both m the Boston Museum Most of these figures probably 
reflect the influence of Myron, or perhaps Myron was most representative of the 
revolutionary change which, as Miss Richter points out, “took place by the uneven 
distnbution of the weight of the body and the consequent abandonment of the 
symmetneal pose, for by making the figure rest more on one leg than on the other, 
the two become different and the medium line of the body forms a curve instead of 
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a straight line The vanety and interest gained by this innovation are amazing The 
figure suddenly acquires elasticity, it can walk and move about and is no longer 
confined to one place" 

From the Italian peninsula, which at this time housed a number of Greek 
colonies, have come some notable works fashioned by Greek sculptors Most inter- 
esting among these arc two beautiful marble reliefs, the so called Ludovisi Throne 
in the National Museum, Rome, and another relief which appears to be closel> 
related to it, in the Boston Museum (Plate 37) The "Ludovisi" relief which, like 
the Boston one, is three sided, represents a subject which has been vanously inter 
preted as The Birth of Aphrodite or The Rising of Kove (an earth goddess), while 
the Boston relief is said to represent the contest between Aphrodite and Persephone 
for Adorn® Whether these two reliefs once formed, as has been asserted by critics, 
part of the same compositional scheme (a great altar) , or whether they wert. executed 
independently, they arc certainly animated by the same spirit, a quickening response 
to the miracle of human life 

The period of transition in Greek art came to an end in the middle ol the fifth 
century BC, when both sculpture and architecture achieved a dramatic climax 
Under the bnllnnt leadership of Pcncics, Athens emerged as the great political 
and cultunl center of Greece Her port, the Pineus, was thronged with vessels 
from c\cry part of the world, her growing commerce, as well as the ambitious build 
mg program undertaken by Pericles, taxed the demands of labor so heavily that it 
became necessary to import thousands of slaves, and before long the slave population 
outnumbered the cituens of Athens Athenian industnes thus founded on slave 
labor >ielded huge returns, but it is charactenstic of the spirit of the age that these 
profits were freely spent on great public enterprises, while the private citizen of 
Athens Used m utmost simplicity 

Haung set himself the task of beautifying Athens, so that she might become 
the teacher of mankind, Penclcs appointed the renowned sculptor Phidias to super- 

the construction of the buildings that were to grace the Acropolis the Parthe- 
non, a temple sacred to Athena Parthenos, the Virgin Goddess of the city, the 
Prop>lxa or monumental entrance gate, the temple of Nike Apteros, the Wingless 
Victor)’, and various other structures that remain, although partly ruined, among 
the greatest architectural monuments of all time 

Phidias IS acknowledged by ancient writers the greatest master of antiquity 
Not only did he supen i<e the erection of the magnificent Acropolis structures, but he 
IS al<o beheted to hate planned their sculptural decorations, and to have executed 
certain of the statues Of his ongmal works, none has survived, the great gold and 
Ivor)’ rtatue of Athena, which he made for the Parthenon, is known to us only 
through m^iocrc copies which convey little of the artist's original conception 
Another celebrated work, his monumental statue of Zeus, made for the sanctuary at 
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Olympia, was known to antiquity as one of the seven wonders of the world, classical 
waters vied with each other in descnbii^ its beauty, but we know of it only from 
their descriptions and some reproductions on anaent coins However, while the 
Athena Parthenos and other Phidian statues of the goddess have survived only in 
poor copies, we are more fortunate m the case of the Olympian Zeus, for a splendid 
marble head of the god, owned by the Boston Museum, quite faithfully reflects the 
heroic style of Phidias 

The figures of the Parthenon are in many ways the greatest achievement of 
Greek sculpture They consist of two monumental groups m full round which 
formerly filled the eastern and w'estem pediments, and a senes of low^reliefs carved 
on the metopes (the panels between the beam^ends), as well as a magnificent carved 
fneze which ran the whole arcumference of the intenor buildmg, or cella The com- 
position of the eastern pediment represented, according to anaent authonties, the 
birth of the goddess Athena, while in the western pediment was depicted the struggle 
of Athena and Poseidon for the aty of Athens, the metopes showed scenes of combat 
— the Athenians struggling with centaurs and Amasons, as well as actual foes, while 
the fneze celebrated the Panathenaic procession held in Athens every fourth year 

While many of the glorious marbles suffered later in the partial destruction of the 
Acropolis, many of the figures have been preserved, the most memorable being a 
group of deities, and vanous sections of the Panathenaic fneze Perhaps the finest 
of the Parthenon marbles are those which were brought to England m the nineteenth 
century where, as the celebrated “Elgin Marbles," they remain one of the greatest 
treasures of the Bntish Museum Among these are the "Three Fates" from the eastern 
pediment, the metope reliefs of Lapiths battling with centaurs, and the superb group 
of horsemen from the Panathenaic fneze representing all the citizens of Athens 
paying homage to their tutelary goddess 

With the Parthenon sculptures, Greek art attams a universality which it had 
■hitherto not possessed Fven more so than thchannoniousV pioportioned buildings, 
these figures of gods and men reflect the rationality and lucidity of Greek thought, 
there is no sense of groping uncertainty here the figures move about freely with 
consummate ease The classic restraint which has since become synonymous with 
Greek art, is everywhere apparent* a lofty serenity marks even the most dramatic 
motif, and the heroic combats of centaurs and Lapiths take pVee m an atmosphere 
of Olympian calm The general treatment of the figures is broad and firm, the last 
vestige of archaism has disappeared, the decorative treatment of hair and garments, 
the insistence on detail have given way to broad, sweepmg masses that emphasize 
the salient attractions This idealizing tendency is perhaps the most staking charac- 
tenstic of later fifth century sculpture, so that while the figures emerge as glonous 
beings m the plenitude of youthful vigor and physical beauty, there is an implied 
sense of the superhuman about them 
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The Parthenon sculptors continued the archaic tradition of portraying the nude 
male body while the female body was draped in softly flowing garments The treat- 
ment of the drapenes in such figures as the “Three Fates" or the Caryatids--the tall, 
columnar figures of maidens supporting the roof of the Erechtheum porch, or even 
more stnkmgly, the Victory Tying HerSandd. from the Temple of Wingless Victory, 
must be counted among the subtlest achievements of plastic art 

Almost equally revered by the anaents was the sculptor Polyclitus of Argos, a 
contemporary of Phidias Similarly intent on the representation of the human form 
at Its utmost perfection, unlike Phidias who chose gods for his subjects, Polyclitus 
glonfied the god like grace and beauty of Greek athletes and maidens The custom of 
making copies of famous statues has preserved for us three subjects by Polyclitus the 
Doryphoms or Spear-bearer, the Ihadumenus, an athlete winding a fillet about his 
brow, and the Wounded Amazon All three are known through marbles of varying 
excellence That same custom m later Greek and especially m Roman times has often 
rendered difficult the task of determining the onginal form of a given subject, for a 
sculptor commissioned to make such a copy often introduced his own variations on 
the theme, and sometimes barely alluded to the ongmal Moreover, the originals were 
usually cast m bronze, while the copies were executed m marble, a medium that 
necessitated the placing of a support (usually a tree-stump) beside the figure, so that 
certain changes in the composition were inevitably imposed In many cases, however, 
It IS at least possible to arrive at the artist’s intention by companng later copies with 
images struck on coins and with descriptions left by the classical waters 

In the case of Polyclitus, all evidence indicates that the three surviving subjects 
ate faithfully rendered after his originals The Diadtonenus. represented by a superb 
copy m the Metropolitan Museum (Plate 31), is handled with consummate skill he 
has the athlete s splendid physique here modeled in broad, free masses TheAVounded 
Amazon (Plate 32) at the Metropolitan Museum is an especially fine rendition of 
the ongmal According to tradition, this figure was entered in a contest of the three 
foremost sculptors of the age Phidias, Polyclitus and Kresilas (known to us through 
copies of his portrait bust of Pencles) Each exaiuted a statue of an Amazon to 
adorn the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and Polyclitus is reported to have won 
first prize with the W ounded Amazon A number of other figures reflecting the style 
of Polyclitus are to be found in American museums, the finest of these, according 
to Professor George H Chase, is the figure of a youth in the Farnsworth Museum at 
Wellesley College (Plate 42), Rhode Island has another Amazon, while a T^amssus 
in the Fogg Museum is notable for its fine modeling The style of Kresilas is admirably 
conveyed by a head of an athlete m the Metropolitan Museum, and equally well in a 
head of Dicwied owned by the Boston Museum 

Indicative of the philosophic temper of the fifth century m Greece are the grave- 
reliefs depicting family groups or individuals performing some pleasant, familiar task 
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No stress or gnef mars these faces m quiet repose, they are serene and beautiful, calm 
and gracious The most famous and certainly the loveliest of these tombstones is the 
stela of Hegesos in the museum at Athens, representing a Grecian lady glancing for 
the last time at the box of jewels which a maidservant holds up for her inspection, 
there is no sorrow as the hand lifts a precious jewel from the box, rather is the feeling 
one of dignity and calm resignation The most impressive monument of this kmd m 
Amenca is the fifth century stela of a wamor in the Worcester Museum 

Toward the end of the fifth century, significant changes took place in the political 
and economic life of Greece which left thar impress upon the art of the following 
century The nvalry for individual power, inherent m the autonomous organization 
of the Greek city states, broke out with fuU fury in 43 1 B C The Peloponnesian War 
which ensued resulted in temporary supremacy now for one city state, now for an- 
other, Athens forfeited her political h^emony, never to retrieve it again, while Sparta 
and Thebes each claimed the leadership for a time, only to relinquish it to a stronger 
contestant 

At the end of the Peloponnesian War the Greek cities were left m a state of utter 
exhaustion The long struggle had drained the pubhc treasuries, although individual 
fortunes had steadily accumulated No wave of civic pride and enthusiasm, such as 
had marked the end of the Persian Wars, manifested itself There was hardly a family 
m Greece that had escaped the loss of some beloved person, and the spintual weanness 
that set in as an aftermath of the war lacked even the consolation of a national victory 
or common achievement 

The vast sculptural ensembles of the fifth century, beautiful m their lofty ideal 
ism, but remote and impersonal, no longer sufficed as an expression of human expen- 
ence, individual tragedy could no longer find alleviation m the sight of these serene and 
impassive Olympian deities The gods were constrained to descend to the immediate 
level of man in order to retain his devotion An eagerness to explore the causes of 
joy and suffenng was now mamfested Artists became absorbed in the problem of 
analyzing and rendering human emotions, but it was not the everyday expenence of 
men that they sought to record, rather was it the occult expenence of the individual 
in communion with the powers that shaped his life The attempt to comprehend not 
only the physical nature of things but also the laws that govern man’s relation to the 
universe had always been charactenstic of the speculative, inquinng Greek mind 
In the fourth century it prompted the immortal dialogues of Plato and the analytical 
writings of Anstotle, but men were also led to seek an answer to the cterrnl Why by 
less rational methods Mystery cults introduced from the East became popular, 
especially the famed Elcusinian Mystencs, and fourth century art reflects not only a 
rational, but more often a mystic approach to life 

The greatest name in fourth century sculpture is that of Praxiteles In him we 
have the first master who^ work is known to us not merely from Romm copies, but 
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from an extant onginal — the celebrated marble statue of Hermes holding the infant 
god Dionysus, now in the museum at Olympia The stalwart figure of the young god, 
gracefully leanmg toward the infant, typifies the esthetic ideal of the fourth century 
Since the preening period had solved every technical problem connected with the 
ideal representation of the human body in marble, clay or bronze, there remained 
only the possibility of further refinement, of introducing elements that soften the 
austere beauty of fifth century art This was the task which Praxiteles and his fol 
lowers undertook, and while their work is different in spint from the heroically con 
ceived statues of the fifth century, it is no less masterful in execution 

The Hermes of Praxiteles as well as two statues attnbuted to the hand of the 
master and surviving only in copies — the Aphrodite of Cmdus in the Vatican and the 
"Marble Paun" in the Capitolme Museum at Rome, illustrate the new spirit which 
animates Greek sculpture All three figures frankly extol the beauty of the human 
body They attempt not so much to represent as to reproduce the human figure 
Sculpture has become imitative rather than expressive Classic harmony and restraint 
yield to sensuous grace, gleaming marble translates the satin texture of human flesh 
radiant limbs pulsate with life In the Cnidian Aphrodite we find, for the first time, a 
nude female body modeled for its sheer physical loveliness, m the '‘Marble Faun," a 
curly headed youth, nude save for a tiger skin slung about his shoulder, an erotic note, 
suggested by the languorous pose of the body and the dreamy smile characteristic 
of Praxiteles, is sounded 

Several famous Praxitelean works have found their way into American museums, 
outstanding among these are the Head of Aphrodite in the Boston Museum (Plate 
30) and the enchantir^ Heed of a Toung Girl m the Toledo Museum (Plate 29) 
In both works one notes the exquisite contours, the delicate modeling proceeding 
subtly from plane to plane, the hair, treated m flowing masses, the lips curved m a 
tender smile, the soft reverie of the eyes with their melting, far-away gaze Nothing 
could be warmer, more human, more gracious m its appeal than these idealized poi- 
traits of Grecian womanhood But the accent on sentiment has replaced the chaste 
punty of Polyclitus' Wounded Amazon and grave stele 

An exquisite marble head of a goddess, from Chios, in the Boston Museum also 
reflects the style of Praxiteles, while the influence of the master is further detected 
in a head of an athlete in the Metropolitan Museum and in a torso of Dionysus in the 
museum at Providence In summing up the qualities of Praxiteles and his school, 
whose influence on later Greek sculpture was far reaching, we note the stnving for a 
more individual expression, the radiant faces suffused by a dreamy, mystic smile, the 
languorous po*c of the body, the deliberate celebration of youthful beauty These 
were the dements which subsequent schooU were to develop into exquisite self- 
conscious charm 
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Contemporary with Praxiteles were the sculptors Scopas and Lysippus Here 
again, in the work of Scopas, the accent on unrestrained emotion is laid with sensa^ 
tional effect, a half-open mouth, eyes distended with pain, a head thrown back in 
anguish, appear for the first time Little is known of Scopas' life or his ongmal works, 
but It is significant that his most important commissions were executed in the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, where the classic style of Greece was later to be transformed by a 
patent emotionalism and romantic individuabsm A number of statues embodying the 
charactenstics of Scopas have been attnbuted to the master, includmg a statue of 
Meleager, the tragic youth doomed to death in the hunt for the Calydonian boar The 
finest Meleager copy is owned by the Fo^ Museum, several sculptures in Boston and 
the Metropolitan Museum also recall the style of Scopas by their emotional intensity 

The sculptor Lysippus has always been closely associated with the name of 
Alexander the Great, the youthful conqueror who subdued the proud Greek cities 
at the end of the fourth century Several portrait studies of Alexander, believed to 
have been done by Lysippus or his assistants, have come down to us, but the most 
important work ascribed to this master is the figure of an athlete scraping the oil from 
hvs body, the so called Apoxyomenus, in the Vatican Museum, while a Seilenus hold' 
mg the infant Bacchus (Louvre) is also in his manner Both figures are distinguished 
by their slender muscular grace 

The reign of Alexander the Great ushers in a new penod in Greek art The irre- 
sistible warrior extended the bounds of Greece almost to the farthest reaches of the 
known world the kingdoms of Asia Minor, the Achaemenid Empire, and the north 
of India as well as the Nile region in Egypt succumbed to his armies Politically, 
the conquests of Alexander proved rather futile, for the vast world empire which he 
had striven to create fell apart at his death, but the cultural penetration of Greece into 
Asia and Egypt was to prove of great significance in the history of civilization The 
centuries that followed saw the swift nse to power of the hellenizcd Asiatic cities — 
Seleucia on the Tigris, Antioch on the Orontes, Ephesus, Pergamon, Miletus, Rhodes 

and it was there, and in the flounshing city of Alexandna which the young monarch 

had founded to commemorate his conquests, that Greek art took root and grew sturdy 
enough to last for almost a thousand years 

The art of this penod is called Hellenistic, to distinguish it from the earlier Greek 
art which is usually referred to as Hellenic At first the arts of the hellenized centers 
are hardly different from that of the Greek islands, but gradually the tendency toward 
realism, already manifest in the work of Praxiteles, Scopas and Lysippus, gams vigor, 
and Hellenistic sculptors turn to genre and to a deliberate exploitation of emotional 
subject matter, altogether unknown among older works The grace and charm which 
charactenzed the Praxitelean figures are now accented more strongly, physical perfec- 
tion becomes over-refined, and the female figure is shown in its most sensuous aspects 
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While Hellem^tic att lacks the grandeur and lofty idealism of earlier Greek art, 
the four statues that hav e aroused the widest popular admiration were all made dunng 
the Hellenistic penod the victory of Samothrace and the Aphrodite of Melos (the 
Venus de Milo) m the Louvre, the Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoon group in the 
Vatican have symbolised the best of Greek art to generations who had no knowledge 
of the more ancient masterpieces 

Architectural sculpture is rare m Hellenistic art, such great ensembles as the 
Pergamon figures, commemorating the victory of the Hellenistic city over invading 
Gauls, are the exception rather than the rule Accumulated wealth is devoted to 
works intended for pnvate rather than public enjoyment Portrait heads become 
popular, and realistic genre groups, such as the well known Boy with a Goose in the 
Capitolme Museum at Rome, capture the popular fancy In short, the subject matter 
has become dramatic and narrative rather than heroic, art no longer expi esses an 
ideal It prefers to tell a story Every aspect of hfc is now explored for its novelty and 
sensationalism, ugliness and deformity are paraded for them emotional impact Two 
figures at the Metropolitan Museum the Old MarJ^et 'Woman and the Old Fisherman 
are typical illustrations of this dramatic realism, while a head of the philosopher 
Epicurus at the Metropolitan Museum, and an idealized portrait head of Homer in 
the Boston Museum instance the growing individualism of Hellenistic art 

Most American museums own good examples of Hellenistic sculpture A bronze 
statue of the goddess Aphrodite, in the Metropolitan Museum, suggests the influence 
of Praxiteles whose Cnidian Aphrodite inspired so many figures of the goddess of 
love, including the Aphrodite of Melos Among the genre pieces, the Two Boxers at 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery (Plate 41) are vigorous studies in realism, while 
the Danewg Woman at the Walters Art Gallery (Plate 43) typifies the charming 
terra cotta figunnes produced dunng this penod 

When the Greeks came to trade with the inhabitants of the Italian peninsula and, 
dunng the age of colonization, to establish settlements there, they found the country 
populated by a mixture of tribes of various racial origins Among these were the 
Etruscans, who are believed to have come to the peninsula from the Asiatic mainland, 
intrepid and resourceful, they established their supremacy over neighboring tribes, 
and the sixth century B C found them the most advanced people, culturally as well 
as politically, among the Mediterranean and Indo European racial groups who in 
habited the peninsula 

Commercial relations with Greece brought to the Etruscans the nch culture of 
the archaic Greek penod, and although early Etruscan art is strongly Onental in feel 
mg b> the sixth ccntur>' Greek influence had become paramount Greek pottery, 
imported m great quantities, was imiuted by the Etruscans who produced a hand 
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some, black'figured ware, while archaic Greek sculpture also served as a prototype for 
early Etruscan bronzes Fundamentally, however, the plastic arts of Greece and 
Etruna show vast differences The Greek sculptor was interested pnmanly in diS' 
covering plastic relationships, while to the Etruscan sculptor a statue presented infinite 
possibihties for surface decoration, thus Ethiscan figures are often painted, incised or 
molded into ornamental patterns, a practice which empha‘;izes the affinities of 
Etruscan and Onental art Moreover, the Etruscan preferred to represent subjects in 
violent motion, grotesque figures and scenes of brutality which contrast sharply with 
the restraint and repose of Greek art Such figures as the little bronze statue of a 
wamor in the Bntish Museum, the bronze Mars (a deity to whom the warlike 
Etruscans devoted a speaal cult) , m the Wilbam Rockhill Nelson Gallery (Plate 47) 
and the terra cotta Warnor m the Metropolitan Museum (Plate 49) illustrate both 
the points of resemblance and the fundamental differences between Etruscan and 
Greek art the former are vigorously realistic, their stylized surface ornament never 
ceases to play an important part m their compositional scheme 

The Etruscans had early learned to utilize the nch metal deposits of Tuscany, 
having become expert bronze casters, they produced a wealth of beautiful objects in 
cast and beaten bronze— exquisitely inascd mirrors with scenes from daily life or 
mythology, like the splendid example in the museum at Providence (Plate 46), 
engraved cists or toilet boxes (Plate 48) of which the Walters Art Gallery owns an 
unusually nch collection, as well as furniture and other accessones for the enjoyment 
of a luxury loving aristocracy 

After the fifth century BC the political power of the Etruscans diminished 
steadily, although culturally they continued to play an important part for another 
three hundred years To the Romans, who«c supremacy increased with the waning 
power of Etruna, the Etruscans transmitted many important elements, religious as 
well as artistic, which they had received from Greece, they also taught them the 
pnnaple of arch construction (probably brought from the Onent) that was to play 
so conspicuous a role m later Roman architecture 

Colonized m the eighth century B C by a mixture of Indo European and Mcdi' 
terranean tnbes, the city of Rome dunng the next few hundred years extended her 
rule over the entire peninsula and ultimately over the whole Mediterranean world 
The Romans had first learned to admire Greek art when it had filtered in through 
Etruscan and Greek settlements on the peninsula, but with the capture of Connth 
(146 BC) and other important centers of Hellenic culture, Greek works of art, 
earned off by the conquerors as part of their spoils, began to flow into Rome in a vast 
stream As Roman wealth increased, the demand for Greek art grew steadily, the 
patncians of Rome commissioned famous copies of Greek statues for their gardens and 
villas and created a market for Greek ‘‘antiques", Roman as well as Greek masters 
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were kept busy reptoduemg bronse and marble figures to adorn the temples and forum 
of Rome 

Mihtansts and impenalists of the first order, the Romans were far more interested 
m extending their empire than in creating works of art Their practical genius for 
planning and organization was responsible for the building of splendid budges, 
spacious domed temples and vast amphitheaters, pubhc baths, and triumphal arches 
commemorating their military exploits But their art forms were borrowed from 
Greece, or rather from the Hellenistic schools which flourished in Asia Minor and 
Alexandna 

The Romans nevertheless contnbuted certain stylistic and iconographic mnova 
tions, they developed the use of naturalistic ornament, employing a profusion of 
decorative floral motifs which were afterward taken over in a body by the European 
Renaissance, they elaborated the “illusionist” technique involving complex spatial 
relations in painting and rehef sculpture, and they used with extraordinary skill the 
method of continuous narration in their low reliefs The celebrated Ara Pacts or 
Altar of Peace, erected in Rome a few years before the birth of Chnst, exemplifies 
these new Roman elements The actual altar,” writes Professor Chase was sur 
rounded by a paved square and enclosed by a marble wall some twenty feet high The 
wall was elaborately decorated with reliefs both inside and out Among the subjects 
were scenes of sacrifice, an allegorical figure of Tellus, Mother Earth, between per' 
sonifications of Air and Water, elaborate garlands of fruit and flowers suspended 
from ox skulls, scrolls of foliage with buds and flowers attached, and two long proces 
sions of dignitancs, presumably representing the ceremonies at the foundation of the 
altar ” It is this taste for naturalism in decoration which distinguishes Roman art so 
sharply from the classic art of Greece The gift for plastic narration is best illustrated 
in such monuments as the Arch of Titus with its deeply undercut reliefs of proces 
sional figures 

The so called Graeco Roman period (second century B C to first century AD) 
saw a mingling of Greek and Roman styles — Greek forms and subject matter inter 
preted m the naturalistic, somewhat florid Roman manner (Plate 40) The Roman 
love of realism found even more concrete expression in the portrait statues and busts 
of the great national figures of the day To the Augustan age (27 BC HAD) 
belongs the imposing statue of the Emperor Augustus m the Vatican and the fine 
basalt head of Octavia, sister of the emperor, in the Louvre Somewhat later m date 
are a splendid portrait bu<t of a member of the Julio Claudian family in the Metro 
^htan Museum, and the well known terra cotta bust of a Roman in the Boston 
Mu^um (Plate 5 1 ) The collection of Roman portraits of men and women, belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum, is particularly fine, while individual examples of high 
quality are to be found in many of our museums 
52 
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The realistic elements which are so marked a charactenstic of Roman sculpture 
are to be found in the graphic arts of Rome as well Mosaics (Place45) andpaintmgs, 
such as the famous frescoes discovered in Pompeu, make use of devices such as 
chiaro'^ruro, perspective and foreshortening to achieve an air of reahty This was the 
“illu-sionist" painting which early Chnstiamtv was to inhent from Rome, and which 
was to be handed down, through manuscnpt illumination, to the Gothic age 
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were kept busy reproducing brome and marble figures to adorn the temples and forum 

of Rome , , 

Militarists and impenalists of the first order, the Romans were far more interested 
in extending their empire than in creating works of art Their practical genius for 
planning and organization was responsible for the building of splendid bridges, 
spacious domed temples and vast amphitheaters, public baths, and triumphal arches 
commemorating their military exploits But their art forms were borrowed from 
Greece, or rather from the Hellenistic schools which flourished in Asia Minor and 
Alexandna 

The Romans nevertheless contributed certain stylistic and iconographic innova 
tions, they developed the use of naturalistic ornament, employing a profusion of 
decorative floral motifs which were afterward taken over in a body by the European 
Renaissance, they elaborated the “illusionist” technique involving complex spatial 
relations in painting and relief sculpture, and they used with extraordinary skill the 
method of continuous narration in their low reliefs The celebrated Am Pacis or 
Altar of Peace, erected m Rome a few years before the birth of Chnst, exemplifies 
these new Roman elements “The actual altar,” writes Professor Chase, was sur 
rounded by a paved square and enclosed by a marble wall some twenty feet high The 
wall was elaborately decorated with reliefs both inside and out Among the subjects 
were scenes of sacrifice, an allegoncal figure of Tellur, Mother Earth, between per- 
sonifications of Air and Water, elaborate garlands of fruit and flowers suspended 
from ox-skulls, scrolls of foliage with buds and flowers attached, and two long proces- 
sions of dignitaries, presumably representing the ceremonies at the foundation of the 
altar ” It is this taste for naturalism m decoration which distinguishes Roman art so 
sharply from the classic art of Greece The gift for plastic narration is best illustrated 
in such monuments as the Arch of Titus with its deeply undercut reliefs of proces- 
sional figures 

The so called Graeco-Roman penod (second century B C to first century AD) 
saw a mingling of Greek and Roman styles — Greek forms and subject matter inter- 
preted in the naturalistic, somewhat flond Roman manner (Plate 40) The Roman 
love of realism found even more concrete expression m the portrait statues and busts 
of the great national figures of the day To the Augustan age (27 B C -14 A D ) 
^longs the imposing statue of the Emperor Augustus in the Vatican and the fine 
basalt head of Octavia, sister of the emperor, m the Louvre Somewhat later in date 
are a splendid portrait bust of a member of the Julio Claudian family in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and the well known terra cotta bust of a Roman in the Boston 
Museum (Plate 5 1 ) The collection of Roman portraits of men and women, belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum, is particularly fine, while individual examples of high 
quality are to be found in many of our museums 
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The realistic elements which are so marked a characteristic of Roman sculpture 
are to be found in the graphic arts of Rome as well Mosaics (Plate 45 ) and paintings, 
such as the famous frescoes discover«i in Pompen, make use of devices such as 
chiaroscuro, perspective and foreshortening to achieve an air of reality This was the 
“illusionist" painting which early Chnstianitv was to inherit from Rome, and which 
was to be handed down, through manuscript illumination, to the Gothic age 
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no more than the barest notion of its former glory, but parts of the sculptured fnezes 
that adorn its imposing stairway have found their way to some of our museums— the 
Dumbarton Oats Collection, the Boston Museum, the William Rockhill Gallery, etc 
(Plates 55, 56) The Median guards in their high, fluted tiaras, and the tnbute 
bearers, weanng their long, flowing robra and carrying their offerings of food and 
dnnk are figures of noble and generous proportions The modeling of these reliefs is 
unusually nch, the suavity and firmness of line, especially in the treatment of 
drapenes, is considered by many scholars to be a Persian contribution to Greek 
sculpture 

The ancient nomadic habits which the Persians brought with them from their 
ancestral homeland are reflected in various elements of their political and social 
structure, to what extent they colored ihcir artistic expression we can only guess, 
but the jewels and animal figunnes m gold and bronze which have survived from the 
Achaemenid penod (the famous Oxus Treasure in the British Museum, for it^stance) 
display those qualities of vital energy, of irrepressible inner life which we hav e come 
to associate with the art of nomadic peoples 

The empire which Cyrus founded lasted for two centunes In the history of 
civilization this whole cultural cycle represents a period of brilliant intellectual 
activity, It was the age of Zoroaster, Buddha and Mahavira, of Confucios and 
Laotzu, of Pythagoras, Heraclitus and other great Greek philosophers This constel' 
lation of bnlUant minds shed its light over the entire civilized world of its day, and 
It was Persia, situated midway between the East and West, which reflected and trans' 
micted much of that effulgence Early in the fourth century, however, Alexander the 
Great, on his triumphant march through the Near East, sacked the proud Persian 
cities, destroyed the royal palaces at Susa and Persepolis and brought to an end the 
rule of the Achaemenid kings 

After the death of Alexander, his generals assumed the rule of his vast empire, 
It was not long, however, before the unwieldy realm split along several lines of clcav' 
age, the eastern provinces of Persia bemg among the first to revolt against the foreign 
domination An obscure semi nomadic people of Iranian stock, the Parthians, led this 
revolt and succeeded m establishing an independent kingdom in the province of 
Parthia which lasted from about 200 B C to about 200 A D 

The classical writers treated these barbarians’ with a mixture of curiosity and 
contempt, the Parthian kings, on the other hand, considered Greek culture the final 
desideratum, and their coins frequently bore, m addition to the name of the ruler, the 
epithet “Philhellene,” fnend of Greece It was easy for the Parthian kings to indulge 
thar taste for Hellenic art and architecture, m the neighbonng kingdom of Bactna, 
hellenized m Achaemenid times, were great numbers of artisans of Greek origin 
whom Cyrus and Danus had transferred from Asia Minor, and in the chain of Greek 
aties which had sprung up after the death of Alexander, from Medea to Afghanistan, 
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the Hellenistic tradition had been kept alive by skilled craftsmen who were heir to it 
Thus it was that the Parthian kings, m building a palace like that at Hatra, an anaent 
fortress city of Mesopotamia, were able to draw upon both the traditions of the 
Onent and those of the Hellenistic West Stylistically the palace at Hatra (built 
between 200 300 AD), one of the few architectural remains of this penod, was a 
mixture of Onental and Hellenistic elements, employu^ barrel vaultmg, arched door- 
ways and panels carved in low relief with such Hellenistic motifs as birds, vines, 
putti, etc (An alabaster rehef from Hatra may be seen at the Metropolitan Museum ) 

While both the documentation and artistic remains from the Parthian period 
are very scant, they indicate the dual character of this culture which was outwardly 
Hellenistic, but inwardly true Iraman, moreover, retaining much of the native feel- 
mg for abstraction, and displaying vigorous elements that were probably a contribu- 
tion of the Parthian nomads How the matenal culture of Parthia was affected by the 
currents flowing in from China in the East and from India by way of Bactna m the 
south, IS still uncertain, but there is every mdication that Parthia was at this period 
transmitting her knowledge of pottery glazes to Han China, with whom she had 
extensive trade relations It was the Parthians who laid the foundation of the great 
international silk trade between Chma and the West, a trade monopoly that was 
to become the mainstay of Persia for almost a thousand years 

The rule of the Parthian kings was overthrown m 224 A D by a native dynasty, 
that of the Sasanians, whose first kmg, Ardashir, claimed descent from the royal 
Achaemenid family The Sasanian dynasty rode to the crest of its power on a wave 
of nationalistic fervor This political power, accompanied by an enormous expansion 
m trade, established Persia as a formidable rival of Rome and Byzantium with 
whom she engaged m long and disastrous wars aimed at the control of the profitable 
silk trade 

The power and prestige of the Sasanian kings are clearly reflected in their mate- 
nal culture The ruins of the colossal palaces which they built at Firuzabad, Sarvistan, 
and especially at Ctesiphon, a Sasanian capital, attest to the mastery which their 
builders had attamed m dome and vault construction — architectural achievements 
that were to have important repercussions m Europe through many centunes It was 
the Sasaman builders, too, who solved the diflicult problem of roofing a rectangular 
building with a dome, not by means of pendentives, as the Byzantine architects did, 
but by the squinch (an arch spanning an mtenor angle) This and the bnlliant Sasa- 
man development of the transverse vault, which also played an important role m 
European architecture, determined much of the character of later Islamic architecture 

From the mins of the Sasaman palaces have come nch stucco decorations show- 
ing the favorite Sasaman motifs of wild boars, guiles, deer and elephants (hunting 
was the favored pastime of the Sasaman kii^s), and friezes of stylized floral and 
geometnc motifs which were used as revetments to embelhsh both the extenors and 
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mtenors of buildings A great many of these stuccoes are to be found in the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Philadelphia Museum (which excavated the Sasanian 
site at Damghan) , and the Art Institute of Chicago Utilizing Hellenistic, Byzantine, 
Roman and native elements, these stucco decorations in repeat patterns provided the 
lively touch necessary to lighten the massive grandeur of the Sasanian palaces Not 
only in architecture but in sculpture, metalwork and textiles does the Sasanian 
period achieve a monumental dignity of design, a regal authority unmatched by any 
subsequent period To commemorate the exploits of their kings over the Roman 
legions and other formidable adversaries, the Sasanian sculptors carved a senes of 
reliefs into the living rock at various sites throughout the country “Almost every 
ruler of the first three centuries of this dynasty,” wntes Dr Sarre, “had at least one 
relief carved Most of them are in sacred spots in the vicinity of Persepohs, on the 
cliffs of Naqsh i-Rustam, where the graves of the great Achaemenid kings likewise 
decorated with reliefs, had been constructed, for the Sasanians always regarded 
themselves as legitimate successors of the Achacmenids ” Two favonte themes of 
these rock carvings are the investiture of the Sasanian kings, and the royal hunts 
In the former, the king, seated on his royal mount, stretches forth hts hand to receive 
from the god the crown, symbol of his divine authority In the latter, the king accom' 
panied by his courtiers, musicians and dancers, is hunting m one of the royal forests 
or parks In spirit and decorative treatment these reliefs differ greatly from the 
realistically rendered Assyrian reliefs, the sober repose of Achaemenid sculpture is 
also abandoned in favor of a new energy and vitality which makes itself felt m the 
rhythmic movement of the figures and the stylized yet highly nervous treatment 
of the fluttenng draperies 

The metalwork of the Sasanian period is probably the greatest achievement in 
this medium throughout the ancient East It consists for the most part of massive 
plates and ewers in solid silver, often partially gilded, or in bronze The designs on 
these vessels, engraved or m repousse, are earned out with extraordinary vivacity and 
an unfailing sense of fitness in composing a pattern to fill a circular space Here are 
hunting scenes showing the Sasanian kings pursuu^ the lion, the ibex or the wild 
boar among the reedy marshes, animals, rendered with vivid realism or heraldic 
styhzation, or a combined floral and animal motif, as in the splendid plate at the 
Bibhotheque Nationale, showing a fantastic animal among lotus plants Several of 
our museums own examples of this superb metalwork (Plates 57, 58), but the finest 
collection is to be found in the Hermitage at Lemngrad 

The same conception of massive form, the same feeling for grandeur in design is 
to be observed m the textiles of the Sasanian period 

It IS extremely difficult to determine just what textile patterns can be claimed 
for Sasanian Persia, since both styles and techniques radiated from a number of 
important weaving centers that flounshed m Egypt, Syna, Asia Minor and Byzan^ 
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tium and there was a frequent interchange weavers among these various centers 
It has been possible, however, to isolate a number of pieces from the group of textiles 
belonging to this period and to class them, on the basis of certain charactenstics, as 
Persian in origin The bold, heraldic style of Sasanian metalwork is translated into 
repeat patterns of imposing scale, fantastic animals enclosed within pearled roundels, 
lozenges or other geometnc umts, separated by stylized floral motifs The repertory 
here is similar to that found in Sasanian metal and stucco work the Sennvurv (a 
winged dragon) , the gnffin, the ibex, the wild boar, or more frequently a duck, goose 
or other bird weanng the pearled necklace and fluttering nbbons so charactenstic 
of the rather showy Sasanian temperament (Plates 81, 82) Our knowledge of Sasa 
man textiles is greatly furthered by the detailed representation of fabrics on the 
extensive rock reliefs of Taq i Bustan All these textiles achieve an authority of 
design, a haughty splendor unmatched by later, more elaborate weaves Some of the 
products of the Sasanian looms found their way to Europe where they were jealously 
guarded m royal and church treasunes, often their heraldic patterns, embodying the 
same elements that later entered into Romanesque ornament, were copied in stone, 
metal and ivory by European craftsmen 

The speaal contribution of Sasaman art to the art forms not only of later Persia, 
but also of Western Europe, has been aptly pointed out by Roger Fry Sasanian 
art covers one of the most crucial penods in the art history of the world Between 
the third century of our era and the sixth, a great change took place in the art of 
Europe and the Near East The change that took place m these crucial centuries im 
plied the abandonment of complete naturalistic representation in favor of a much 
more summary account of appearances, but one m which the rhythms acquired a 
new and vital energy This more summary treatment admitted also of far richer deco 
rative effects, and we find a change from the worn out plastic basis of Graeco Roman 
art to a flatter use of the surface in which color tended to replace plasticity And 
with this went an outburst of free and sometimes fantastic invention which dis 
regarded the stnct and uniform conventions of Graeco Roman art " 

When It first rose to power, the Sasaman dynasty revived Zoroastnamsm, the 
ancient religion of Persia By the seventh century of our era, the Zoroastnan priest 
hood has become a formidable hierarchy, partiapatmg in the seething rivalry of the 
feudal nobles The Sasanian dynasty had given the country a succession of able 
rulers Ardashir who wrested the power from the last Parthian kmg, Shapur I who 
defeated the Roman Emperor Valenan, Bahram Gur, the redoubtable hunter, nick 
named “the Wild Ass”, Khusrau I, sumamed the Just But these ambitious monarchs 
had launched the empire on a series of military campaigns, chiefly against Rome and 
Byzantium, which finally left the country weak, tom by internal factions and power 
less to resist the onslaught of the Arabs who swept mto Persia and defeated the last 
of the Sasanian kings (ca 640) 
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Impelled by the dnvmg force of Islam, the religion preached by their prophet 
Muhammad, the Arabs succeeded, in an incredibly short time, m conquering not only 
Persia but the entire Near East The rapid and thorough acceptance of the Islamic 
religion is a phenomenon still unexplained, but such movements as the attempted 
social re\ olmion of the Mazdakites and the nse of the Manichaean religion under the 
Sasanians would indicate that Persia had grown weary of a social system which had 
become oppressive in its political as well as religious functions, and was ready for the 
democratic faith of Islam which preached equality before God and man 

The contnbution of the Arabs to the Persian language and literature cannot be 
overestimated, their poems, subtle, passionate and lyncal, fired the Persian imagma' 
tion, to splendid literary achievements In Persia, as elsewhere throughout the Islamic 
world, the Koran exerted its influence and became a model for patterns of thought 
and for literary expression Since they had no highly developed art form*: of their 
own, the Arabs adopted the artistic traditions of the countries they conquered, 
barely modifying them Thus, while the coming of Islam shook to its very foundation 
the social and economic structure of Persia, it did not divert from its course the 
powerful stream of creative art indigenous to the country Moreover, bisanian 
art had been vested with so much meaning and authority that it continued to 
nourish the art of Muhammadan Persia for several centuries Yet while there 
18 no sharp break m the artistic expression of these two periods, the spint of Islam 
became, as it were, a catalytic agent, provokmg new reactions, releasing new energies, 
vitally stimulating indigenous developments m art Because their religion frowned 
upon the representation of human or animal figures (the Prophet's injunction against 
idolatry) , the Moslems favored the use of geometnc motifs, foiling the stateliness and 
vigor of Sasanian ornament with the subtle logic and agile grace of their interlacing 
arabesques 

The earliest followers of the Prophet had established the political center of Islam 
at Damascus (661-779) These Umayyad Califs accepted in the main the cultural 
influence of Syria which was still strongly Hellenisnc Toward the end of the eighth 
century, however, a dissenting faction ousted the Umayyad house and established 
the Abbasid Califate at Baghdad in Metiopotamia. which had long been under Persian 
influence This change was of vital significance to Persian art, for it drew upon the 
resources of Persian craftsmen, stimulating them to new inventions and fresh enter- 
prise and providing them with an outlet for their accumulated skill and knowledge 
•Tt is well within the fact to say,” wntes Arthur Upham Pope, “that on the whole 
the new art of Islam owes more to Persia than to any other single source As the 
Islamic empire waxed mighty and complex, it could be held together only by the 
transference of the seat of power eastward from Damascus to Baghdad, and the 
Califate, made famous by Haroun ar Rashid and the Thousand and One H^ghts. was 
m idea, techmque and personnel almost whoUy Persian It was here, in the eighth 
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and ninth centunes, that the charactenstic forms of Muhammadan art were shaped, 
pnmanly under the tutelage of Persian masters ” 

Hardly anything remains of the religious or secular architecture erected during 
the early centunes of Islam, but the vigorous, forthnght character of this era mani' 
fests Itself with striking intensity in its ceramic art Vessels in silver, gold and bronze 
still continued to be made in the post'Sasaman penod, but the Prophet’s command 
to stress spincual rather than matenal values led the faithful to abandon the use of 
precious metals and develop instead the humble pottery medium Contact with China 
undoubtedly stimulated this ceramic production, the Tang splash ware (vessels 
covered with runmng glazes m warm tones of green, amber and brown) were closely 
imitated m Persia, as were certain other Chinese decorative patterns But Persia’s 
own ornamental vocabulary could not long remam forgotten, the ninth and especially 
the tenth century saw the development of several types of hand'^omely decorated 
pottery, some of which hark back in design to the heraldic Sasanian ammal style Of 
the various types locally developed during this period, mention might be made of a 
slip-covered ware with mcised decoration m swift, calligraphic strokes, of the so- 
called Gabn type (a ware coming from the village of Yasukand in the northwestern 
Garous district), decorated in a Ixjld heraldic style with animal, bird, or occasionally 
stylized floral motifs cut through the slip, the design standing out m low relief, of 
the simple but effective cobalt-painted white ware, and finally of the sumptuous 
gold lustred pottery, the devout Muhammadan's substitute for real gold and silver 
vessels The lustre effect was obtained by pamting the slip covered, fired vessel with 
a preparation of metallic salts, the vessel was refired m a muffled kib at low tempera- 
ture, the smoke and heat producing the metallic effect Out of these “primitive” types 
of pottery de\ eloped the almost infinite variations which constituted the glory of 
Persian ceramic art All these types are represented by splendid examples in our 
museums, particularly at the Metropolitan Museum, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago 

There is nothing in the graphic or plastic art of Islam to parallel the great 
religious arts of Buddhism and Chnstiamty, but the words which the Prophet had 
uttered, reverberated deeply in the minds of his followers and found a spiritual echo 
in almost every manifestation of the creative genius of Persia To set down the sacred 
words was m itself an act of faith, and the wntmg and embellishmg of the Koran 
became the preoccupation of the Islamic scribes, and the most important factor m 
developing the art of calligraphy While the wntten word had always been held 
in great esteem throughout Asia, it was only in the culture of Islam that the rendenng 
of the holy scriptures m wntten characters achieved a monumental greatness Com- 
pared with a contemporary manusenpt of the Chnstian gospel (the ninth century 
Carolmgian Gospel in the Morgan Library, for instance) , a wntten passage from the 
Koran like the page in the Toledo Museum (Plate 92), has a far more powerful 
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impact, almost physical m its intensity The majestic simplicity of Kufic wnting was 
a happy medium for recording the early Muhammadan religion with its sing’c- 
mmdedness of purpose and its utter freaiom from theological complexities Whether 
rendered spaciously m stucco or lavishly m polychrome faience, gracefully orna- 
menting the nm of a bowl, matching in austere rhythm across a Koran page, or 
woven into a textile pattern, these Kufic inscnptions represent the art of calligraphy 
at Its highest esthetic level Later on the cursive senpt or was u«ed much 

more extensively, combined with the Tdlily. a free-flowing script written diagonally 
across the page, it formed the highly elaborate cursive wnting known as 
in which so many of the later manusenpts were wntten, while Kufic was reserved 
for certain decorative titles 


At the end of the ninth century' a native Persian dynasty, that of the S imanids, 
established itself in the northeastern province of Khurasan To the Samamd vitics of 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Herat, Merv and Nishapur, flocked the poets and scholars of 
Persia, and it was there that modem Persian literature was bom The fire and passion 
of Arabic poetry entered into it, but so did the old ancestral l^ends of Persi i which 
had been revnved with natiomhsiic fervor The result was a poetry m which con- 
sciousness of a heroic past blended with a new national self-consciousness, admirably 
expressed in the subtly graceful Persian language, a development of the ancient 
Persian Pahlcvi speech which had been ennehed by many Arabic loan words 
For several centuries the Near East had seen a steady infiltration of people of 
Turkish stock from Central Asia, vigorous, intelligent and highly capable, as adminis- 
trators, many of them rose to positions of high rank under the Islamic rulers One 
of these Turkish officials, Sabuktegin, governor of the Southeastern province which 
separated Persia from India (modem Afghanistan) grew so powerful that he was 
able to overthrow the Samamd rulers and establish his own dynasty at Ghazna His 
son Mahmud, vv ho was to carry' the rule of Islam into northern India, gathered about 
him the foremost Persian poets, scholars and artists History remembers him chiefly 
as the patron of Firdausi, Persia's great poet who compoid the celebrated Slmli- 
Nume or Book of Kings, an epic of sixty thousand verses This work, in which 
Icgcndaiy talcs mingle vvath historical accounts, was to prove an unending source of 
inspiration for Persian miniature painters of later centuries who delighted in illus- 
traimg ns heroic and romantic cpi'odcs 


The short-hved reign of the Ghaznav'ids ended in 1037 when a Turkish tnbe, 
under the leadership of their chicfiam Toghrul Beg, dmen westward by the gather- 
ing Mongol tempest, invaded Persia, .and having conquered the country from 
Bokhara to Eighdnd, sot up their capital at Ray-y (Rhages) near the modem city 
of Teheran Under this Scljuk dynasty, as it was called. Persia was to witness some 
of her greatest artistic achievements Even the bnefest survey of the scanty but 
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magnificent remains of this penod focuses attention on one of the most striking 
aspects of Iraman civilization throughout its long and varied history the important 
cultural contnbutions made by invading nomads to the various dynastic cycles To 
this tempestuous stream which flowed from the xzst reservoirs of Central Asia (and 
dunng the Islamic mvasion, from Arabia) into the central region of Persia, may be 
ascribed the recurring phenomenon of new life and fresh meaning constantly invigo' 
rating art forms which were about to gnaw empty and lifeless, of a court art which 
had become sterile, grandiose and p>erfunctory, suddenly bang charged with astound' 
ing wtality which generated new, dynamic rh)rthms The Seljuk Turks had but httle 
culture of their own They were energetic warriors, dazzled and enchanted by the 
pageant of Persian civilization ‘They came upon literature and the arts,” says 
Arthur Upham Pope, “as a thrilling discovery, and their enthusiasm was deep and 
unaffected Every phase of mtellectual and spiritual life was haghtened by their 
eager and wise patronage . . They accepted Islam not only with zeal but with 
understanding and devotion to its finer pnnciples They established peace and 
security over wide troubled areas, they adrmmstered their empire with firmness and 
sagacity Wealth mcreased, travel opened new and inspmtmg asscciations, science, 
hterature and all the arts flounshed ” The ragn of this dynasty lasted for about a 
century (1037'1157) though minor SeljuL branches contmued to rule over various 
parts of the country until the final Mongol domination (1256) This brief penod 
saw an incredibly nch output m ceramics, textiles and metalwork, most of which 
perished dunng the Mongol invasion Of the few Seljuk monuments to survive the 
Mongol disasters, the stately Masjid'i'Jami (congregational Mosque) m Isfahan with 
its majestic domes “incomparable m their simpliaty, mevitability and forceful logic,” 
its stately piers and taut arches, and the beautiful tomb towers, provide an important 
clue to the esthetic ideal of this penod 

The ceramic art which had seen such auspiaous development dunng the tenth 
ce!}tmy, reached an unnvaled magnificence under the Seljuks Almost e\ery town 
in Persia had its famous kilns, and while it has been impossible to assign with abso 
lute certamty all of the wares that have come down to us to specific centers of 
production, some of the finest examples are known to have come from the famous 
ceramic centers of Kashan and Rayy (Rhages) It is hardly possible to desenbe Seljuk 
pottery m summary fashion, for the output was so nch, the techmques and styles so 
vaned that they defy either classification or enumeration Vessels of extraordmary 
beauty and sensitiveness mclude both monochrome and polychrome wares, with 
decoration rangmg from the simplest call^raphic motif to the most lavish lustre 
pamtmg or mtneate, gold-encrustal pattern The crystalline quality of the Chmese 
porcelaneous wares is lacking here for there was Lttle kaolm, or porcelam clay to be 
found m Persia, but the craft of the Persian potter seems all the more genuine for 
bs acceptance of these matenal limitations, and the exposure of the unglazed earthen- 
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ware on the foot of the vessel enhances^ by its startling contrast, the beauty of the 
glaje and decoration Throughout this penod there was substituted for the earlier, 
coarser reddish browTi day, a finer cream-colored earthenware which was often 
covered uith an opaque white enamel that resulted in a delicate and pleasing texture 

In shape the ceramics of the SeljuL penod range from huge, massive jars to 
bowls and beakers of the greatest delicacy and refinement The design was either 
inci^^ed or molded or cut through the slip to stand out in relief or applied m poly- 
chrome (and often gold) over ivory enamel, or painted in lustre The glazes vaned 
from a luminous turquoi«e to a nch cobalt blue, and soft purple, with a wide range 
of intermediate hues The painted decoration was earned out in cobalt blue and 
black, with pale greemsh turquoi'^e, pale violet tones and touches of gold heightening 
the beauty of the design In the finest Rayy potteries, ’ wntes Arthur Upham Pope, 
“the patterns have a certain careless rapture, a spontaneous, light and casual charm 
The gay rhythms, the crisp and dainty accents, the swift uncalculated strokes, the 
deep or evanescent tones which are all but dissolved in the hqiud atmosphere of the 
glaze furnish an ensemble of form, surface, color and pattern of unsurpassed 
perfection " 

The skill of the miniature painter and calligrapher were enlisted m the decora 
tion of these vessels, and so accomplished arc these pottery designs in color and line 
that they have been u«ed as a basis for reconstructing the pictonal art of this penod 
which perished with the coming of the Mongols Spinted animal designs are frequent 
motifs but the chief delight of the Seljuk pottery painters were the scenes of gay 
court life a pnnee or princess enthroned amid luxunous surroundmgs, a banquet 
with musicians and dancers in attendance, a group of dashmg cavaliers playing polo, 
a lady seated in a garden surrounded by peacocks and flowers, or else they would 
depict ‘«3me romantic episode from the Shah hlawe, such as Bahram Gur, the 
Sasantan king, setting out for the hunt, accompanied by his favonte, Azadah, the 
luxe player The themes were tht»e ol a court art, gay, bnlhant and sophisticated 
(Phtes 72, 73) but the vngor, the spontaneity and the bold fantasy which were part 
of the nomidic background of the Seljuks burst the bounds of decorous charm in 
such «upcrbly animated designs as the winged horse on the lustre painted bowl at 
the Metropolitan Museum (Plate 67) 

Surface decoration had always been an important feature of Persian architec- 
ture, under the Seljuks, stucco continued to be made into ornaments of great plastic 
beauty', such as the relief of a hawk attacking a duck, at the Boston Museum (Plate 
59), but the field of ceramics was extended to include architectural ornament as well, 
and liLtre tiles in nar and cross shapes were used as a dazzling raiment for both the 
mtenor and extenor of buildmgs 

A Scljuk tomb tower at Rayy has yielded some splendid textiles wbch offer 
evidence of the high level this craft reached under the Seljuks The grandio^ repeat 
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patterns of the Sasaman period are reduced to appropriate scale, the design remains 
firm and vigorous, but gains in flexibility and delicacy Several of our museums own 
Seljuk textiles, one of the most attractive of these (fragments of which are in the 
Textile Museum at Washington, m the Museum of Art at Providence, etc ) shows 
a pair of confronted birds m a roundel, formed, not as m Sasaman times by pearl 
spots, but by a graceful Kufic inscription There are also gossamer sheer silk fabncs 
in which the pattern is achieved through a skillful vanation of the weave It would 
be difficult to find another textile art in which there is such perfect adaptation of 
design to techmque 

In addition to its ceramics and textiles the Seljuk period is notable for its metal 
work — handsome ewers and basins, massive kettles and dishes and above all beautiful 
candlesticks on circular drums and tall slender torch holders The metals used were 
silver, bronze and brass, at first engraved in exquisite floral, geometric and figural 
designs, and by the middle of the twelfth century, inlaid with gold and red copper 
One of the most impressive examples of this metalwork is the silver salver made for 
the Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan and now owned by the Boston Museum (Plate 61) 
With Its majestic Kufic inscription fonnmg the central decorative motif, offset by 
two lunettes, one containing two affronted geese, the other two ibexes against a 
background mtneately engraved in arabesque scrolls, this superb vessel is mdecd a 
masterpiece of the silversmith's craft A bronze basin nchly inlaid with silver, and a 
brass ewer, also with silver inlay from neighboring Mesopotamia (Plate 62), both 
at the Metropolitan Museum, a tall torch holder in bronze with pierced decoration, 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, a bronze kettle with engraved and inlaid geometric 
and figural motifs, m the Walters Art Gallery, and a bronze ewer decorated with 
flowing arabesques and graceful medallions, m the University Museum, Philadelphia 
(Plate 64) , are only a few, if outstanding examples of Seljuk metalwork to be found 
in our museums 

The ‘ Great Seljuks,” as they were called, had ushered in one of the most 
glonous penods of Persian culture Saence and literature flourished no less than the 
arts, with poets like Omar Kayyam, Nizami and Sadi wnting exquisite verse and 
Nizam ul Mulk, the bnlbant Seljuk vizier writing treatises on government and states 
manship But the feudal organization of the state, its admmistration by governors 
who sought to advance their personal prestige and power, and the disruptive effect 
of dissident religious ‘^ects, finally brought about the breakdown of the far flung 
empire When the Mongols entered the Near East on their devastating westward 
march, they found Iran divided into a number of petty states (ruled over by vanous 
Seljuk dynasties) and powerless to resist the onslaught of the dreaded foe The 
coming of the Mongols marks the opening of a tragic chapter m the history of 
Persian civilization They came m several waves, led at first by the fabulous Genghis 
Khan (1220), then by his grandson Hulagu Khan (1256) and a century later by 
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Tamerlane (1335) “Tbs dreadful succession,” to quote Arthur Upham Pope, 
“swept over the country like a bloody foam, leaving the fairest cities a wilderness 
of rubbish and rotting corpses Their speed, their fury and their mastery of every 
branch of warfare made resistance not only futile but impossible Their march was a 
senes of massacres and devastations wbch not only destroyed every kind of public 
monument with their invaluable contents of works of art and books, but blotted out 
whole cities so that they became as if they had never been The human destruction 
was equally appalling and, what was even worse, in many regions the accumulated 
knowledge and traditions of ages were heartlessly obliterated ” In their long march 
from Central Asia to Iran, the Mongols scarcely spared a single urban center, they 
built a pyramid of skulls to mark the site of the prosperous city of Merv, they 
wrought such havoc in Nishapur that tbs beautiful city of Eastern Persia never 
recovered, Kashan and Herat, great metropolitan centers, met a similar fate, Rayy, 
descnbed as “Market of the Uruverse” and “Spouse of the World,” was reduced to a 
rubble heap, Baghdad, the proud capital of the Abbasids, was sacked m 1 258 and its 
glonous buildings leveled with the ground Devastation and ruin followed in the 
path of the invaders, wherever they went And although several generations of 
IhKhans, as the Mongol rulers were called, devoted their energies to furthering 
economic prospenty and encouraging the arts, their zeal could never quite repair the 
damage caused by the destruction of the Seljuk avihzation, perhaps the noblest 
penod in Persian history 

For about a century (1258-1336) after the sack of Baghdad, Hulagu Khan, 
grandson of Gengbs, and his successors, ruled over the greater part of Persia 
Although they had spared the lives of many artists and amsans in their destrucuon 
of the Persian cities, it was not untJ the beginning of the fourteenth century that 
urban life became stable enough to permit an extensive program of building and a 
sustained patronage of the arts The short reign of Ghazan Khan (1295-1304) 
ushered m a penod of almost unparalleled activity in construction At bs capital in 
Tabriz rose many beautiful buildings, including a university city built by the great 
Mongol pnme-minister, Rashid ad-Din Mosques, mausoleums and secular buildings 
sprung up in other cities, for Ghazan Khan was intent on restoring some of Persia’s 
lost arcbtectural glory He w'as succeeded by his brother, Uljaitu, who constructed, 
among many other beautiful buildings, a superb mausoleum on the beautiful site 
of Sultanieh Although the city itself is now in ruins, the mausoleum still stands, one 
of the world's great monuments 

Among the artistic acbevements of the Mongol period, miniature painting 
ranks high Not only are the II-Khans to be credited with a lavish patronage of tbs 
art but also with the introduction of new and vital creative elements from the Far 
East For the Cbnese craftsmen who accompanied the Mongol rulers on their west- 
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ward march into Persia brought with them the freely moving rhythms and the 
sketchy, impressiomstic technique which, as we shall see, were characteristic of 
Chinese art during the Sung penod Compared with the history of sculpture, 
pottery and metalwork in Persia, that of the graphic arts was fairly recent Certain 
frescoes discovered in Central Asia provide evidence for the belief that a school of 
mural paintings flourished in Sasanian Persia, this appears to have been a court art, 
showing royal figures in flat, silhouetted forms arranged m hieratic procession 
Tradition has it that Mam, who attempted, in the third century A D , to found a 
new religion based on the Zoroastnan, Buddhist and Christian faiths, was a renow ned 
painter, and that the Manichaean religion made extensive use of manuscnpt illumi' 
nation The pictorial art of later Persia does, indeed, derive from both fresco and 
miniature painting 

We have already noted the fact that the graphic arts of Seljuk Persia have 
survived only in the ceramic decoration, which reflects the style of contemporary 
Mesopotamian manuscnpt painting This school of painting, which flourished m 
the great Abbasid capital of Baghdad, leaned heavily upon the Hellenistic tradition, 
kept alive throughout the Near East by Chnsnan artists But although the bearded 
figures of the Baghdad paintings recall the saints of early Christian manuscripts, 
the former are far more expressive in gesture and attitude, their settings far more 
decorative and colorful 

The Baghdad artists illustrated mainly the scientific and historical works of 
Arab authors, yet the mimatures catch the spint of contemporary life, and at times 
It would almost seem that the painter used the manuscnpt as a pretext for recording 
vivid impressions of a street scene, a group of dervishes, learned doctors expounding 
the law, a caliph receiving emissancs Each miniature, as Eustache de Lorey points 
out, “is a sort of picture which remains indifferent to its insertion in the text, which 
tends toward a total independence and which proudly proclaims itself to the eye 
as a complete object of contemplation ” 

The most famous of these Baghdad manuscnpts and the one which records, 
for the first time, the name of the artist who illustrated it, is in the Bibhotheque 
Nationale in Pans The author of this book, known as the Maqamat or “Assemblies,” 
is the Arab wnter Hanri, and the painter and calligrapher is Wasiti, an artist of 
considerable talent and imagination Executed in 1237, these miniatures throw an 
interesting light on contemporary life which was soon to succumb to the Mongol 
onslaught, stylistically they provide a link between the ceramic decoration of the 
Seljuk penod and the miniature pamung under the Mongols Among the examples 
in Amenca which illustrate the work of the Baghdad school, the most interesting 
IS probably the miniature from a manuscnpt of the “Fables” of Bidpai, showing a 
camel being devoured by ammak (Plate 94) This painting, in the Worcester 
Museum, strongly recalls the splendidly drawn group of camels m Harm’s Maqamat 
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in the Bibhotheque Nationale Of somewhat earlier date are the illustrations from 
a manuscript of the Matena Medica by Dioscorides, and from a Treatise on 
Automata, m the Freer Gallery 

Although bold and lively, the Mesopotamian paintings are restricted to few 
colors and to certain schematic arrangements which make little attempt to relate 
figures to background, except to enclose them in a formal architectural frame It is 
not until the advent of the Mongols that the Chinese influence adds to this vigorous 
but somewhat harsh pictorial art, fluidity of form, lyrical content and richness 
of design 

Of the manuscripts illustrated for the Mongol rulers, three have achieved 
world'Wide fame the Manafi ahUayawan, or Bestiary, of Ibn Bakhtishu, a highly 
imaginative Natural History executed in Northern Persia during the reign of 
Ghazan Khan (1295-1304), the Shah-NtJmc of Firdausi (copied ca 1320) and the 
Jami at'Tawankh or “Universal History" of Rashid ad-Dm, the great Mongol 
vizier (1307) America is fortunate m possessing the superb Manafi alHayawan 
(Pierpont Morgan Library), while some of the finest miniatures from the so called 
Demotte Shah N«ittt€. named after its former owner, are in the Boston Museum, 
Worcester Museum, Detroit Institute of Arts, Fogg Museum, McGill University, 
Montreal, etc The finest copies of Rashid ad Din s “Universal History” are owned 
by the Royal Asiatic Society and the University of Edinburgh, but a striking illus- 
tration to the story of Jonah and the Whale, of somewhat later date, is in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Plate 96) 

The Manafi alHayawan contains a senes of superb animal drawings, unnvalcd 
in their vitality, admirably controlled rhythms and pleasing color harmonics These 
at once recall the spirit of Chinese painting, but certain decorative elements, such 
as the calligraphic borders and the )Uxtaposition of plant and animal forms, are 
characteristically Persian (Plate 93) 

The pai.n.ung,s in. the Demvotte Shah-Kame, executed by vanons artists, are 
thought by many critics to represent the highest achievement m Persian pictonal 
art Their nch color scheme consists of deep reds and blues, vibrant greens and 
yellows, bnlliant purple offset by gleaming gold, all accentuated by dramatic touches 
of black The figures are drawn on a larger scale than heretofore, they move freely 
in space, and the painters are able to arrange them in intricate and complex rela- 
tion For the first time the landscape background, lync or dramatic as the theme 
requires, becomes an integral part of the d^gn In one of these miniatures, showing 
the Sasanian king Bahram Gur hunting the wild ass (Plate 95), the sketchy char- 
acter of rocks and trees is admirably smted to the swift-movmg action of the scene, 
in another, illustrating the episode of Bahram Gur and the peasant (Plate 97), 
the landscape background is gay and pastoral, while in the justly famous miniature 
(Rainey Rogers Collection), showmg Bahram Gur killing a dragon, the action 
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takes place in a landscape full of vehemently dramatic elements — jagged rocks, huge 
trees with sprawling trunks and limbs, swirling Chinese clouds This power to 
evoke mood and emotion through a synthesis of landscape background and figures 
gradually weakens in Persian painting, imti! nature is reduced to a harmonious 
decor, but throughout the Mongol penod wcfind a sustained interest in the dramatic 
treatment of landscape 

Although the potter’s art, under the Mongol rule, did not reach the same 
heights of creative expression attained by the finest Seljuk ceramics, works of great 
beauty and ingenuity continued to be produced throughout the fourteenth century 
The Sultanabad distnct in particular became an important center of ceramic 
production Sultanabad pottery is distinguished for its spinted ammal motifs and 
Its delicate gray-green glazes that recall the b^utiful celadon of Sung China One 
of the finest Sultanabad bowls in existence is in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
at Washington (Plate 66), while other outstanding examples are in the Victona 
and Albert Museum, London Both the animal and plant motifs which decorate the 
ceramic wares of the Mongol penod show an increasing tendency toward naturalism 
which stems from China, a naturalism, however, which is not content to convey 
merely the physical image, but seeks to commumcate, by means of forceful rhythms, 
“the operation of the spmt in the forms of life “ 

Both the miniatures of the Manafi al Hayatvan (Plate 93) and the pottery and 
tile paintings of the Mongol penod (Plates 66, 68, 69, 75) exemplify this tendency, 
they are, as Roger Fry has pointed out, unsurpassed in their “danng and instinctive 
generalizations of animal form ” Although Chinese influence continued to be felt 
in Iran for several centunes, it was under the II Khans that the arts of the Near and 
Far East were most closely related m spmt 

By the middle of the fourteenth century, the pan-Asiatic empire, which Genghis 
Khan had almost succeeded in founding, had vanished like a mirage Scattered 
descendants of the great conqueror still ruled over vanous parts of the Asiatic 
continent, but the Yuan emperors of China, the rulers of Central Asia, the princes 
of the “Golden Horde” in Southern Russia and the II Khans of Persia no longer 
considered themselves members of one family, the ties of brotherhood, the unfailing 
allegiance to the law of the steppe, which forbade intemecme feuds and thus mam 
tamed the strength of the Mongol confederation, had been discarded for more than 
a generation Those of Genghis Khan's descendants who ruled over Central Asia 
and the Near East toward the end of the fourteenth century, were engaged m 
endless feuds, jealous of each other’s prestige, they spent their time raiding each 
other’s territories, making treaties and breaking them by treachery and bloodshed 
The disumted lands of the Near East were ready prey for a new conqueror He 
appeared in the person of Timur-i leng (Timur the Lame) or Tamerlane, as the 
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Europeans called him-son of a petty chieftain of an obscure Turkish tnbe that 
had been maintaining a precanous nomadic emstence in a little Central Asiatic valley 
Timur did not head a great confederation of disciplined, militant tribes, as 
Genghis Khan had done, he had a few companions, some mercenaries and some 
marauding bands who followed him m the hope of being able to plunder with greater 
success 

The systematic destruction of urban centers under the first Mongol invaders 
had been aimed at breaking the military power of the Islamic rulers and the eco' 
nomic power of the merchant class Timur, however, seems to have terrorized and 
slaughtered aviUan populations merely to satisfy his lust for blood The Mongols, 
for all their savageness, had been extremely tolerant of all religions — except Islam, 
which they hated for its intolerant and hidebound hierarchy, (their own faith 
was Shahmanism, the primitive cosmic cull of their ancestral steppes, but many 
members of Genghis Khans family had mtermarned with Nestorian Christians, 
and rulers like Kublai Khan had accorded high honors to Buddhists, Taoist« ChriS' 
tians and Lamas alike) Timur, on the other hand, was a Moslem when he came 
to Persia, he had no thought of changing the religious, economic or political organ 
ization of the country The prime motives for his conquests, achieved by stritagcm 
and incredible ruthlessness which spared neither kinsman nor foe, appear to have 
been nothing more than insatiable personal ambition and greed for power 

Yet even this brutal conqueror succumbed to the world of enchantment which 
he found in. Persia In place of the mosques and palaces which his armies destroyed 
he erected new and still more splendid ones He established his capital in the eastern 
city of Samarkand, which he turned into a place of incredible beauty During his 
conquest of Persia he had sent vast numbers of artists and artisans to this eastern 
part of the country, he now utilized their skill m the production of splendid archi- 
tectural monuments, exquisite illuminated manusenpts, sumptuous carpets and 
textiles His court at Samarkand became famous for its fantastic luxury, the Euro- 
pean Ambassador Clavijo who visited Timurs court tells of “doors covered with 
silver plates inlaid and enameled pavillions nchly decorated with embroideries 
silk cushions embroidered with oak leaves and flowers” and numberless other 
luxurious appointments Among the beautiful buildings that arose in the time of 
Timur and his successors were the mausoleum which Timur built for his wife, and 
another even more sumptuous one which he erected for himself, both in his capital 
at Samarkand, the mosque of Gohar Shad and the Masjid-i-Shah both at Mashad, 
and the famous Blue Mosque at Tabriz This Titnund architecture is distinguished 
by a new type of dome, “a double dome with slightly swelling outhne,” which is 
almost invanably found in later Persian buildings, as well as in the Mogul archi- 
tecture of India, the hwcins. or recessed arches, now gam importance as structural 
elements, and surface decoration attains a dazzling virtuosity. 
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Since Timur was enamored of Chinese art and civilization, it v/as only natural 
that Chinese decorative elements should find their way in increasing number into 
the arts and crafts of fifteenth century Persia Chief among these motifs which 
became an integral part of the Persian ornamental repertory were the Chinese 
floral scrolls, cloudbands, lotus, peony and other semi naturalistic plant forms No 
textiles of the Timund period survive, but ample evidence of their beauty and 
richness is found in the miniature paintings of this period which show lavishly 
costumed courtiers in pavilions hung with gorga)usly patterned rugs, but it was in 
the art of manuscript painting that the Timurid penod made its most significant 
contribution Timur, his son, Shah Rukh, and his great grandson, Sultan Husain 
Mirza, were among the foremost patrons of art and literature of all times Master- 
pieces of prose and poetry were now copied in exquisite calligraphy and illustrated 
with miniatures of jeweMike beauty the Shdli-N^tne of Firdausi, the Bustan (Fruit 
Garden) , and Githstdn (Rose Garden) of Sadi, the Khamsa of Nizami, the romantic 
tales of Khttsrau and Shirm, and Layla and Tviajnun, the Isk.andar J^ame (the story 
of Alexander the Great), the Jami alTatvanJjh (Universal History) of Rashid 
ad Din, the Dnvan of Jaim, the Romance oj Hwruiy and Himayun of Khwaju 
Kirmam To these was added the Zafar'T^ame (Book of Victories) which told of 
the battles and conquests of Tamerlane A lync mood pervades these Timund paint- 
mgs Nature is no longer sympathetic to the tragedy as well as the joy m human 
life, she IS exquisite, aloof, always serene, everlastingly beautiful The mmiature 
painter dwells lovingly upon tufts of flowers, slender trees, smiling skies, graceful, 
willowy ladies in softly draped garments lean romantically against flowering trees, 
armed wamors charge each other in deadly combat among perfumed blossoms and 
singing birds The colors are flat and jewel like in their punty and bnlhance, the 
design is formal, logical, subtly intncate, there is no attempt at perspective or spatial 
illusion 

When one recalls that Persia was still bleeding from the wounds inflicted by 
Tamerlane's hordes, this gay, lyrical art seems strangely mcongruous, but it was a 
court art, and its creators hved in peaceful seclusion, intent only on pleasing their 
royal patron Its themes, moreover, were tales of love and chivalry whose heroes 
and heroines were noble lords and ladies — Khusrau and the lovely Shinn, Pnnce 
Humay and the beautiful Chinese Pnncess Humayun, King Bahram Gur and his 
favorite, the lute player Azada 

The style of the early Timund penod (ca 1370) reaches its highest perfection 
in a manuscript of animal fables (owned by the Museum of Teheran) m which 
vivacious drawing is rivaled by sparkling color harmonies, and a manuscnpt of 
Khwaju Kirraani's poetic tale of Humay and Humayim (in the Bntish Museum) 
illustrated by Junayd Naggash Sultani, the first Persian miniatunst to record his 
signature (1396) The succeeding generation of painters produced masterpieces of 
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book illumination in which the lyric note is sustained to an extraordimry degree 
The famous garden scene of Prince Humay meeting Pnneess Humayun (Muscc des 
Arts Decoratifs, Pans) painted at this tunc (ca 1420) is unnvaled for its tender 
loveliness Throughout the fifteenth century the Persian miniature style continued 
to develop, producing works of singular charm Many of these may be seen in our 
museums, at the Freer Gallery (Plate 100), the Metropolitan Museum, the Fogg 
Art Museum, the Worcester Museum, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century a new personality appeared in punting 
— Bihzad (ca 1450 ea 1526), an artist of great vigor and brilliant imagination His 
early work was done m the eastern aty of Herat, at the court of the Timund rulers 
Although he followed the traditional custom of illustrating the epics and romances 
of Persia — among his few surviving works arc a Zafar Name or History of Tamer' 
lane in the Garrett Collection, Baltimore, a splendid Bnstmi in the Cairo Mu'^eum 
and a Khamsa in the Bntish Museum — he was not content with traditional render' 
mgs of well known themes “Bihzad's great innovation,” to quote Enc Schroeder, 
"was that he looked at all kinds of human movement— not only the majesty of kings 
and the grace of court ladies, but the stoop and hurry of ordinary men So gre it was 
his power both of visual memory and of analysis, and so thoroughly was he tr uned 
in the linear graces of the flat decorative Iranian style, that he was able to trans) itc all 
kinds of movement, attitude, and personality into silhouctte'like shapes fit for use ” 
Bihzad's most important contnbution to Persian painting was a trenchant 
realism whose intention must, however, not be confused with that of western 
European painting, which aims at verisimilitude Bihzad makes no use of modeling, 
cast shadow, or aenal perspective, he docs not attempt to imitate nature Rather does 
he try tc convey the spirit of living forms, the dynamic rhythms of human bodies m 
action, the vitality of gesture, the fluidity of motion Where earlier miniatunsts had 
been satisfied with a schematic treatment of structural background, Bihzad shows us 
the actual construction of buildings — he had a passionate and unflagging interest in 
architecture— and instead of disposing the warriors m a battle scene m graceful, 
well ordered groups, he juxtaposes them dramatically, articulating their relation with 
almost uncanny skill That he was able to accomplish this and still adhere to the 
traditional Persian style of linear pattern and chromatic bnlliancy is an indication of 
his genius On the basis of such undisputed works by Bihzad as the signed miniatures 
in the British Museum, Biistan, written and illuminated for Tamerlane's great 
grandson, Sultan Husain Mirza of Herat, and his ZafarT^ame, much earlier in date, 
once owned by the Mogul emperors of India and now in the Garrett Ckallection m 
Baltimore, it has been possible to determine the charactenstics of Bihzad’s style, and 
to trace the course of bs influence m the works of later, lesser masters 

Although a number of miniatures in American collections are attnbuted to 
Bihzad, they can only be tentatively asenbed, outstanding among those which closely 
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reflect the style of the master is the superbly rhythmic Dancing Dervishes in the 
Metropolitan Museum (PlatelCM) The high horizon against which slender cypresses 
and flowering trees are silhouetted, and the garden densely strewn with flowers like 
a millc'fleurs tapestry, are typical of later Timund pamting, but the ecstatic rhythm 
of the dancing dervishes, the realistic stance of the spectators and especially the 
drooping figures of the dancers who have succumbed to fatigue are characteristic of 
what Laurence Binyon refers to as Bihzad's “instinct of seizing the gesture of 
momentary action for communicatmg the strain and stress of movement — the effort 
of breath, the tensity of muscle “ So far-reaching was the effect of Bihzad's revolu- 
tionary style that the work of pamters for generations to come felt its vitalizing 
influence In addition to radiant miniatures and splendid calligraphy, masterfully 
executed bindings m tooled leather helped to raise the art of the book to its high 
level of creative achievement dunng the Timurid penod All the resources of the 
graphic arts were lavished on these bindings, the subtle and complex geometry of 
the early patterns gradually came to embody semi naturalistic elements, until, m the 
sixteenth century, book covers became replicas of miniature paintings, nch with 
gold and polychromy 

Throughout the reign of Timur and his followers, various sections of Persia 
had been ruled by Turkish and native dynasties who constantly conspired to over- 
throw the Timund rule This was finally accomplished m 1 502 by Shah Ismail, the 
young scion of a native house, who gathered about him great numbers of loyal 
followers and succeeded in establishmg a new native dynasty, that of the Safavids 
(1502-1736) Among the rulers who followed, Shah Tahmasp (1524 1576) and 
Shah Abbas (1587-1629) were outstanding for their administrative ability and their 
patronage of the arts With the nse of the Safavid dynasty every branch of Persian 
art reached unprecedented heights of splendor and virtuosity The Timund rulers 
had exchanged frequent embassies with China, and the influx of Chmese mfluence 
produced its cumulative effect on vanous branches of Persian art throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Shah Ismail, having conquered the powerful Turkoman rulers in western Persia, 
extended his realm from the Oxus River to the Persian Gulf, and set up his capital 
in the northwestern city of Tabriz, which rose to prommence under the Safavid 
monarchs Shah Ismail promoted building activity, espeaally at Isfahan, while under 
Shah Abbas, who laid out the aty according to a systematic plan which included 
the spaaous Meidan or city square, arose the great royal mosque of Masjid i Shah, 
with Its graceful pomted arches, its vaulted iiyom. lofty domes and walls decorated 
with rich faience mosaic and painted tiles, the vaulted bazaars, the charming royal 
palaces of All Kapu and Chahil Sutuii, the mosque of the Sheikh Lutf Allah with 
Its incomparably beautiful interior, and innumerable other buildings Elsewhere, at 
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Mashad, Ardabil and other urban centers similar buildings were erected The 
enchanted glory of these Persian aties, as they took shape under the brilliant Safavid 
architects, continues to haunt the imagination of modem travelers 

'The long blank wall of the street may be broken by a lofty recessed portal or 
a mosque Through this shadowed entrance one passes into comparative darkness 
only to emerge suddenly into a scene of bewildenng glory that surpasses all anticipa^ 
tion and is difficult to recapture even m memory Usually, one faces the sanctuary 
with Its vast cavernous arch surmounted by a huge dome of glowing turquoise or 
glistening gold All about are the semed ranks of arched recesses, with a great arch 
at the center of each side arch, invariably a blaze of cobalt and turquoise blue and 
green with varied other colors for freshness and accent All this is reflected m the 
shining pool It is a scene of unearthly splendor 

Ambassador from the court of England and France who visited Persia under 
the Safavids, returned with glowing reports of these magnificent surroundings 
Poets and scholars thronged the court of the Shahs, famous schools of mmiatunsts 
flounshed, great weaving centers produced the fabulous carpets and textiles which 
have since earned Persian fame to the far comers of the earth The art of pottery 
making, which had fallen into disuse durii^ the Timund regime, was revived by 
Shah Abbas who, jealously eying the great shipments of Ming porcelain which 
passed through the Persian Gulf on their way to Europe, determined to secure for 
Persia some of this lucrative trade Chmese potter were imported to work in 
Persian kilns, pebbles ground fine, mixed with a little kaolin, produced a pseudo 
porcelain ware which, painted in cobalt blue, almost rivaled the fine, translucent 
'blue and white" Ming porcelain Celadon, too, was imitated by the Persian potters 
who even put pseudo Chinese marks on their wares, to enhance their desirability 
Such deliberate commercial exploitation was bound to injure artistic standards, 
however, and by the end of the seventeenth century the ceramic arts in Persia had 
declined to a rather low level 

Miniature painting under the Safavids continued for a time the Timund 
tradition, intensifying the use of flat, gem like colors, and vivacious linear patterns 
After the capture of Herat by Shah Ismail, Bihzad joined the Safavid court at 
Tabriz where he was made “head of the Royal Library, and Director of Book 
Production” Some of his pupils and followers established an active school of 
miniature pamting in the northeastern city of Bokhara, others, whose work derived 
from his mature style, produced exquisite masterpieces at Tabnz The lavishness of 
these sixteenth century miniatures can hardly be desenbed “Golden skies and silver 
water, black green cypresses against white blossoming trees, the autumn foliage of 
the spreading plane, dappled horses m tawny deserts, clustered figures in raiment of 
scarlet, enm^on and azure, diaper tiles and dainty frescoes, bright gardens behind 
slender fences of cinnabar red these together compose the gayest of all possible 
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symphonies Every high key tone is employed, dating dissonances lend vibrancy, 
and the full values of bhck and white arc used to relieve the all but surfeited eye 
and deepen all the contrasts ” 

Lest the constant repetition of pastoral themes appear uninventive and monot 
onous, It should be recalled that the Persian miniaturists of this penod, like the 
contemporary poets, were steeped m Sufism, the mystic doctrine (first promulgated 
by an Arab saint of the eighth century) which, like Zen Buddhism, sought union 
with the Divine Spint through contemphtion of and identification with nature 
Thus the Persian artists never tired of recording the lync beauties of nature which 
to them signified not merely a smiling sky or a nightingale on a rose bush, but the 
mystic union of the soul with the universe, the bliss of love, the ardor of passion 
Among the famous manuscripts produced at Tabnz dunng the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp is a nchly illuminated manuscript of the Khamsa of Nizami in the Metro 
politan Museum, while delightful examples of the Bokhara school are to be found in 
many of our public collections 

The miniature painters of the Safavid penod did not restrict themselves to 
illustrating episodes in manusenpts, they introduced the custom of painting single 
figures on separate sheets, or album leaves The Safavid princes and couniers arc 
here portrayed m all their precious elegance (Plate 105), an exquisitely costumed 
lady gazes at a dainty spray of flowers, a musician languorously strums his jeweled 
string instrument Among the masters who succeeded Bihzad, his pupil Mirak, 
Sultan Muhammad and Ustad Muhammadi were the most gifted It is from their 
work, which combines vivacious realism with fastidious elegance, that the miniature 
painting of Mogul India is largely derived 

The penod of Shah Abbas, the last great ruler of the Safavid dynasty, wit- 
nessed a number of innovations in painting Possibly through contact with western 
Europe, or perhaps as a reaction to the extreme artifice of miniature illumination, 
or, as some would have it, because noble patrons no longer spent vast sums of money 
on the illustrations of a single book, artists turned to simple line drawing, relying 
on an incisive graphic technique, rather than on chromatic nchness for effect The 
three artists whose names are associated with this new style and who were the most 
important masters dunng the time of Shah Abbas were Aga Riza, Riza Abbasi and 
Sadiq The center of artistic activity dunng this period had shifted to the capital of 
Shah Abbas at Isfahan It was here that Riza Abbasi, whose work molded the 
artistic taste of the day, executed realistic genre scenes (line drawings, often lightly 
tinted) of contemporary figures — courtiers and poets, venerable old men, foppish 
youths and reeling drunkards 

As court painter to Shah Abbas, Riza Abbasi was also called upon to design 
textile patterns and rugs A master of the genre scene, he executed a bnlliant senes 
of contemporary portraits for the royal looms, and the transformation of Persian 
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textile design during the Safavid penod from all over patterns to well defined units 
of highly naturalistic personnage groups is undoubtedly due in a large measure to 
Riza Abbasi's activity The artists of the later seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
following the example of Riza Abbasi, devoted themselves almost entirely to line 
drawings Their preference, too, was for genre scenes rather than historical illustra 
tions Instead of celebrating the romantic loves of Khusrau and Shinn or Humay 
and Humayun, they Imgered over the voluptuous charms of a nude courtesan or 
the languorous pose of a sophisticated pnnceling Occasionally, as in the drawmg of 
a youth holding a falcon, in the Pierpont Morgan Library, the artist's line is trenchant 
and tellmg, but on the whole the art of painting in Persia slipped into a penod of 
decline from which it was never to recover 

During the reign of Shah Abbas the looms of Persia produced textiles of 
greatest beauty and highest tedirucal skill Almost every technique known to weaving 
was earned to perfection Patterned velvets and silks, magnificent metal ground 
brocade (instead of encrusting metal, the weavers of Shah Abbas used it as a back 
ground for their designs), lustrous satins and taffetas, tapestnes with elaborate 
illustrative scenes attest the incomparable skill of the textile workers of thi- penod 
The great weaving centers at Yazd Isfahan, Herat, Kashan Tabnz and Resht pro 
duced enormous quantities of these luxunous fabrics European visitors to Persia 
were dazzled by their beauty and opulence Although only a minute fraction of all 
this output has survived, such examples as the figured velvet showing a hunting 
scene, in the Boston Museum, the silk with its repeat partem of a youth m the garden 
of cypress and blooming trees, in the Cleveland Museum (Plate 83) and the figured 
silk textile, m the Rhode Island School of Design, with its spinted red coated nders 
on yellow hordes (Plate 85) as well as the hunting tapestry in the Moore Collection 
in New York, convey something of the dazzling luxury for which the Safavid courts 
were famous 

Although none of the handsome carpets recorded in the Timund miniatures 
has survived to our day, the succeeding Safavid period has left us a splendid heritage 
of this great national art of Persia The wealth of the Safavid monarchs was lavished 
on the production of veritable masterpieces of rug knotting, such as the great Ardabil 
carpet in the Victoria and Albert Museum, famous hunting carpets in Vienna and 
Milan, and the animal rugs in the Metropolitan Museum (Plate 86) and in the 
Widener Collecnon The finest of these carpets were produced m the sixteenth 
century, and intended for use m the royal palaces or great mosques Others, less 
ambitious in size, but no less gorgeous in coloring and design, were made for the 
nobles and wealthy merchants of Persia 

Bewildering in their wealth and vanety. these rugs fall into classes correspond 
mg to the regions, each with looms subsidized by the crown The love of gardens, 
which pla>s so important a role in Persian culture, found expression m the garden 
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carpets, some of which show the formal plan of a garden, complete with tiled pool, 
rows of trees and flower beds, while others resemble gay meadows in their all over 
design of stylized and semi naturalistic floral sprays and smgle blossoms Foliate 
scrolls and arabesques unite these floral patterns into an ensemble of intncate beauty 
Another group, known as Vase carpets, often have as central motif a vase filled 
with flowers, or else simple luxunous flower patterns Other types are the Medallion 
carpets, which generally have a central medallion surrounded by delicate floral scrolls 
and arabesques, the compartment rugs (Plate 88) , which show a formal arrangement 
of geometric units, usually held together by a wide border filled with a profusion of 
arabesques, and finally the Polonaise rugs (so called because they were once believed 
to have onginated in Poland) This last class was knotted m silk rather than wool, 
and often lavishly enriched with gold and silver thread (Plate 90) In addition to 
pile rugs, tapestry woven rugs known as Klnhtn were also made, some of the most 
elaborate using silk as well as metal thread (Plate 87) From the sixteenth century 
on, rug weavmg flourished throughout Persia — Herat, Tabriz, Isfahan, Kerman, 
Hamadan and Joshaghan being the most important centers of production The 
handsome, vinle rugs produced by the nomad peoples of the Caucasus are usually 
grouped with these Persian rugs, while the stimulating influence of Persia was 
responsible for the best work of the Indian and Turkish looms 

By the eighteenth century, rug making, like all the other great arts of Persia, 
declined owing to lack of patronage Sporadic attempts have been made in recent times 
to revive certain arts in Persia, particularly miniature painting, but it would seem 
that any creative expression must be sought m the simple but genuine folk arts of 
the country rather than m synthetic revivals of the ancient arts 
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Art of the Near East: India and Indonesia 


T he art of India has its roots in the dim past of prehistory Dunng the 
fourth millennium B C » an unknown people, living in the Indus valley in 
well-organized settlements, earned on agncultural pursuits and produced 
handsome painted pottery, bronze and terra cotta statuettes and seals 
Carved in stone or ivory, or fashioned of a blue and white faience, these Indus valley 
seals, inscribed with a hieroglyphic wnting not yet deaphered, display HJiimal forms 
of a startling vigor, anticipating m a sense the naturalistic treatment of nnimals that 
was to play such an important part in later Indian art All these remains particularly 
the seals, suggest a close affinity with the civilizations of Mesopotami i especially 
that of Sumer, but they also indicate that the Indus valley civilization wa«: indigenous 
to India and must hence be regarded as the earliest native art of that country 

We recall that between 2500 and 1000 B C , several waves of nomad*- who had 
learned the use of iron, swept down from some as yet undetermined place of origin, 
possibly Central Asia, upon the highlands of what is now Iran, the plains of the 
Tigris and Euphrates and the Indus valley Some of these newcomers who are called 
Indo Aryans settled in the Near East and formed the Iranian Empire, another tnbe 
invaded or migrated into the contment of India, then inhabited by a people known 
as the Dravidians The Dravidians manifested a love for naturalistic representation, 
their icons were realistic renderings of the forces of nature (yak-^his or tree spirits, 
nagas or water divinities, and so forth) The Aryan newcomers, on the other hand, 
brought with than not only the ancient gods of nature feared and revered by a 
pastoral people — gods of the sun, of the bright sky, of ram, storm and lightning, of 
earth and fire— but also a gift for theological speculation which prompted them to 
relate these natural forces to a universal order Artistically, the tendency of the 
Indo Europeans was toward abstract, formal design, as opposed to the Dravidian 
naturalism And just as the beliefs of the Dravidians merged with those of the Aryans 
to form the early cosmic religion of India, so Indian art evolved as a fusion of the 
naturalistic Dravidian and the abstract Aryan elements 

By the sixth century B C , when the Achaemenid Empire had attamed its 
supremacy m the Eastern world, the Aryans had firmly established their hold on 
India Their elaborate mythology and ntual was interpreted to them by a class of 
pnests (Brahmans) who m time came to dominate this ngidly divided caste society 
The cosmic divinities continued to govern the beliefs of the people for many centuries 
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As time went on, however, these simple gods of nature gave way to a divine power 
whose ongin and attributes were much more complex, and no longer anthropomop 
phic For just as the Greeks of about this penod were not deterred by their belief in the 
Olympian pantheon from probing into the nature and cause of Being, and onginatmg 
various systems of philosophy, so the Indians who worshiped Surya, the Sun God, 
and Indra, the God of Lightning, were able to conceive the doctrine of a divine 
Umversal Substance which they called Brahma According to their dogma, the soul 
of every individual was part of this Universal Substance In time this divine power 
became Brahma, god of the gods, he was given corporeal shape and portrayed by the 
Indian sculptors as a Brahman priest Centunes later the concept of Brahma came to 
embody that of two other Indian deities as well Vishnu, the preserver of the world, 
and Siva, the destroyer The dogma of transmigration of souls, or continuous rein- 
carnation of human beings in vanous living forms, set forth in the Upanishads or 
sacred meditations, permitted this constant absorption of one deity into the identity 
of another, and madentally enabled the Brahmanic religion to retain its hold on an 
ever-widemng circle of adherents Henceforth Brahma was depicted by the Indian 
sculptors as a deity with four heads and four arms, symbolizing the four quarters of 
the earth and having the vanous attnbutes of the gods he represented (Plate 121) 
His consort was Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence and music, whose sacred bird 
was the peacock 

Vishnu, the second god of the tnmty (tnmurti). united m this Brahmanic 
concept, IS presented with the sun disk (chakja), the club, the lotus and the shell, 
these symbolic attnbutes, as well as the fabled garuda or sun bird on which he rides, 
recall Vishnu’s ongin as an ancient solar divinity. His consort is Lakshmi, goddess of 
beauty, who is recognized by the lotus and the jewel In his various avatars or 
incarnations, Vishnu visits the earth in the form of some ammal or human being, 
performing acts of benevolence for mankind One of the avatar legends, often 
daj'iited by Indian artists., relates how Vishnu assumed the form of a fish and was 
caught by a sage to whom he foretold the coming of a great flood Through the 
intercession of the pious sage, Vishnu, who had transformed himself into a giant 
fish, saved the world from destruction 

In one of his human avatars, Vishnu was Krishna, the divine cowherd who 
“combines the qualities of the Greek Hercules and Eros ” Legend relates how, as a 
child, he was about to be put to death by his uncle, when he took refuge with the 
shepherd Nanda Gay and mischievous, he was forever playmg pranks on the milk- 
maids and cowherds, on one occasion he stole the cowherds’ butter and joyously 
danced away In tbs episode he is known as Bala-Krishna (Plate 116) Thus he 
grew to manhood, a beautiful youth with whom the milkmaids (gopis) fell deeply 
m love One of India’s classic poems relates the story of Knshna and Radha, his 
favonte among the milkmaids (Plate 128), the symbolism, ever-present in Hindu 
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mythology, makes of Krishna the personification of the divine, while the milkmaids 
are souls of human beings, seeking mystic union with the eternal Another human 
avatar of Vishnu, that of Rama, originated in the Ramayana, the epic tale of the 
hero Rama and his quest for Sita, his beloved wife who had been abducted Full of 
chivalry, romance and legendary'histoncal episodes, this epic, believed to have been 
composed about 500 B G , is the Indian equivalent of the Ihad and Odyssey 

The third great member of the Brahman tnmty was Siva, the destroyer, a 
pantheist deity who symbolizes “the powers of destruction which are at the basis 
of cosmic evolution, death being the very law of existence, the generation of life " 
When portrayed alone, Siva is usually shown as an emaciated ascetic (for he lives m 
absolute silence among the lofty peaks of the Himalayas, having commumon only 
with the beasts of the wilderness) Hts most popular representation is that of 
y^ataraja Lord of the Dance (Plate 113) 

“It is the task of the artist," wntes John Pope m an article on Indian thought 
"to make an icon that will evoke in the mmd of the worshiper a clear notion of 
some aspect of the cosmic operation, and he does this by the use of symbols — visible 
signs for invisible things " The conception of Siva as yiataTa]a dancing the Dance 
of Life and Death is such a dramatization of the invisible forces of nature ever-active, 
ruthless and destructive but also life-giving and beautiful Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion mankind has struggled to express its thoughts about the cosmic cycle of creation 
— birth, life and death, seldom have they been embodied m a formula so dynamic 
and powerful as the Dance of Siva "The ideals underlying the image of the dancmg 
Siva," to quote John Pope, "are mamfold, for many different dances are known to his 
devotees, but whether it be the dance performed at twilight on the heights of the 
sacred Mount Kailasa before the World Mother on her jeweled throne, the macabre 
Tandava performed at night among the corpses in the cemetery, or the T'fddautfl in 
the golden hall of Chidambaram orTillai at the center of the Universe, all share a 
certain basic meaning The dance, per se, is an expression of the activity of God, and 
luitrnay be felt the constant ebb and flow of cosmic life" Thtcon?ott 

of Siva is Parvati, also known as Uma, the Earth Mother, Durga, “who is both 
wisdom and pleasure, both darkness and light," and Kah, goddess of death (Plate 108) 
The other great religion which dominated Indian life and art for more than a 
thousand years was Buddhism Its founder, Siddhartha, a pnnee of the little tnbe 
of Sakya, was born some five centunes before our era in a little town at the foot of 
the Himalayas History records little about him, yet he brought to Asia one of the 
great revealed religions of the world About the third century B C , some three 
hundred years after his death, Buddhism b«;ame widely accepted in India By that 
time many legends had grown up about him, furnishing nch material for the artists 
who were to interpret his teachings, but obscunng completely the known facts 
of his life 
136 
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The sculpture and painting created by the Indian artists in the service of 
Buddhism possess inherent qualities of plastic and pictonal beauty, but some under' 
standing of their iconography, of the themes these artists sought to interpret, of the 
ideology which they sought to convey, is bound to ennch our esthetic appreciation 
of these works 

The subject matter of Buddhist art faUs, broadly speaking, into two main 
categones the life of the Pnnee Siddhartha who became the Buddha Sakyamuni, 
and the stones of his former lives and reincarnations, called ]ata\as The former tells 
how, when the infant was about to be bom to Queen Maya and King Suddhedama, 
all of nature rejoiced "Hundreds of birds settled on the roofs of the palace and sang, 
trees burst mto bloom, water pools were covered with lotus flowers " The young 
prmce grew to manhood amidst surroundings of splendor and luxury, guarded from 
the sight of anything ugly or evil One day, however, he chanced to encounter the 
four things that his father, the king, had always wished to keep from him a man 
grown old, one who was stricken with illness, a corpse, and finally a monk beggmg 
for alms So deeply did the sight of old age, illness, death and poverty affect the young 
prince that he determined to forswear the world and henceforth to lead the life of an 
ascetic He secretly fled from the royal palace at night and entered a hermitage as the 
Monk Gautama or, as he was now called, Sakyamuni — the ascetic of the house 
of Sakya 

After SIX years of fasting and prayer, Sakyamuni decided to abandon asceticism 
as a way of life Seated under the sacred fig tree (the Bodhi Tree or Tree of Enlight' 
enment, pictured so often by the Indian sculptors), he received the inward Illumina 
tion, the holy revelation by virtue of which he became a Buddha or Enlightened 
Being, worthy of entering nirv<in<i, or the state of final deliverance The essence of 
this revelation, which he taught to his di’Ciples, was that desire being the ongin of all 
suffering, only the renunciation of desire could bnng about happiness This renuncia 
tion, however, was not to be a passive withdrawal of one's self from life and its joys 
and sorrows, but rather an act of volition which deliberately cast aside the longing 
for earthly pleasures and chose instead a life dedicated to the good of mankmd 
"Behold,” taught the Buddha, "alms, knowledge and virtue — these are the posses 
sions which do not fade away " 

Although Buddhism, like every new religion, retained many of the elements 
of the more ancient religions, in certain respects it was far more attractive to the 
great mass of people than either the intellectual Brahmanic religion, or the maze of 
pnmitive cults and superstitions which had crystallized into Hinduism For the 
Buddha taught not only the doctnne of renunaation and annihilation of desire, but 
also that of universal charity, of love and compassion for all mankmd, for all kvmg 
creatures It was the doctnne which Christ was to teach, and St Franas of Assisi, 
it found a wann and eager response among the multitudes of India where life had 
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always been teeming and ferule, and accounted little But the Buddha taught, “Just 
as the great sea, O disciples, is filled with one savor alone, that of salt, so this doctnne 
IS filled with but one savor, that of deliverance " And again, “There is a sacrifice 
that IS easier than milk, than oil, than honey, it is alms-giving Instead of slaughtenng 
animals, let them go free May they find grass, water, cool breezes 

The }ata\as, or stories of the Buddha’s previous reincarnations when he came 
into the world as a bird, an antelope or a poor beggar, are for the most part ancient 
folk-tales, retold to illustrate the Buddha's teachings They were among the favonte 
themes of Buddhist art, for while the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas or sunts had to 
be portrayed in a traditional manner which allowed little freedom of interpretation, 
the afforded the Buddbst artist endless opportunities for depicting the 

palpitating beauty of the human body, the grace and strength of animals, the 
luxurious fauna and flora of India 

Such was the religion which was to furnish the themes of Indian art for almost 
a thousand years, and to hand on those themes to the artists of Central A‘«ia, China, 
Korea and Japan who transformed and reinterpreted them m terms of their own 
esthetic ideals 

About 250 years after the Buddha's death, Asoka, a king of the grtit Maurya 
dynasty which held most of India under its sway, became converted to Buddhism 
Asoka, who was a soaal reformer and one of the great rulers of all times did much 
to further the spread of the new creed By his royal command, monuments were 
erected to commemorate the sites which marked important events m the Buddha's 
life These pillars — the first works of art consecrated to the Buddhist religion — are 
very close in conception and execution to Achaememd and Assynan art, which 
undoubtedly exerted considerable influence on the art of Maurya India This is 
especially true of the ornate pillar capitals, mounted by realistically rendered lions, 
sculptured in the round The Buddha himself was never represented m these early 
monuments except by symbols such as the wheel, symbolic of the Buddhist law, and 
due to religious awe, some centuries were to elapse before any actual representation 
of the Buddha in human form was attempted The most celebrated monument dating 
from this period is the great stupa of Sanchi, in central India The massive gates 
which stand on either side of the dome shaped structure are covered with an 
incredible profusion of figures — stately elephants supporting pillars, graceful pea- 
cocks struttmg amid exotic foliage, tree spints or Yakshmi, infirutely seductive in 
form, swaying among the branches of trees (Plate 106) A noble procession of 
fnezes tells the ptakfi stones in a purely naUve idiom, there is still no actual icono- 
graphic representation of the Buddha, but the l^ends of his reincarnation are told m 
terms of contemporary Indian life, and one sees here the kings and their courtiers, 
clad in the sumptuous garments and 3 ewelry of their day, and nding on nchly 
capansoned elephants 

ns 
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Following the conquests of Alexander the Great who invaded India in 327 B C , 
a wave of Hellenistic influence swept over the country, particularly over the north 
western regions which remained in the hands of Alexander's successors and became 
the kingdom of Gandhara To the Gandhara artists, trained in the Hellenistic 
tradition, the Buddha was not a m 3 rstic being, too sacred to be portrayed in human 
form He was a divinity like the gods of their own Olympian pantheon, and they 
could visualae him only as another Apollo or Mercury — handsome of face and 
figure, with grace and nobility in his beanng, a perfectly formed Greek athlete, 
clothed in the softly draped garments of a Greek philosopher 

Thus the Gandhara artists created the idealized figure of the founder of this 
religion in terms of their own esthetic canons They did, however, make certain 
concessions to the Indian temper and to Buddhist tradition by emphasizing the 
attributes of Sakyamuni the top knot of hair covering the ushnisha or protuberance 
of the head which was believed to be the seat of the soul, the urna a mole in the 
center of the forehead which indicated the power of divine vision or enlightenment 
the ear lobes, elongated by the weight of the jeweled earnngs which the Buddha 
had worn when he was Prince Siddhartha More striking than the physical charac 
tenstics, however, is the expression of gentle humility and sorrowful compassion, 
quite foreign to Hellenistic sculpture, but the very essence of Buddhist images 
(Plate 111) Wherever the Buddha's religion was transplanted, his image retained 
this expression of infinite pity and gentleness In that branch of Buddhism known 
as 'Mahayana (the Greater Vehicle), a host of Bodhisattvas grew up about the 
central figure of the Buddha, and in time they almost completely usurped his place 
in the minds of the people The Gandhara artists represented these Bodhisattvas as 
handsome native pnnces, lavishly adorned with jewels and weanng their native 
costume (Plate 110) 

Almost contemporary with the school of Gandhara was that of Mathura, 
capital of the Scythian kings who established the Kushan dynasty in northwestern 
India, after vanquishing the Greek rulers of that region in the first century of the 
Christian era The Kushans, though great admirers of Hellenistic culture, professed 
the Buddhist religion, during their reign a great number of Buddhist images were 
produced at Mathura by sculptors who utilized the handsome red sandstone which 
abounded in that region Archeological evidence seems to indicate that it was in 
Mathura that the first images of the Buddha m human form took shape Because of 
the philhellenic tastes of the Kushan kings, the Hellenistic tradition continued to 
hover about the art of Mathura (though less insistently than in the case of Gandhara 
art) , but the Mathura sculptors succeeded in freeing themselves from the decadent 
classical canons with the result that their own native idiom became clearly articulated 
The full breasted female figures of Yakshis (Plate 106) and the Buddhas clad in 
transparent, clinging garments which reveal the modeling of the body beneath, are 
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ver>' close indeed to the Indian esthetic ideal as fonnulated at Bhanit and Sanchi 
The Gandhara school rendered Buddhism a lasting service by danfying and 
elaborating its iconography, but it cannot be considered a true expression of the 
Indian mind and temper, for while the spirit of Hellenistic art infuses many of its 
best sculptures, it remains, on the whole, an eclectic expression full of unissimilated, 
antipathetic elements It was only in the central and southern parts of India — in the 
Deccan— where the mighty dynasty of the Andhras ruled from 200 B C to 220 A D , 
to be followed in the Eastern Deccan by another native house, that of the Pallava 
(300 800 A D ) and in the Western Deccan by the Chalukya (550 750 A D ) and 
the Rashtrakuta dynasty (750 970), that the indigenous art of India as typified by 
Bharut and Sanchi, continued to grow, hardly touched by outside influence 

The great monument of the Andhra penod is the stupa of Amaravati, m 
southern India The Bntish Museum and the Government Museum at M idras house 
the most important fragments of this magnificent structure which was dc'-troyed m 
the nineteenth century, but several fine examples are to be found in our museums 
notably in the Metropolitan Museum, the Boston Museum and the Willnm RocUiill 
Nelson Gallery Of all the architectural forms evolved m India, the stupi was con 
sidered the most sacred, originally a mound erected to commemortite an important 
event m the life of the Buddha — his birth, his inward Illumimtion or hia death — 
It became in. time a domed building built of bnck, or stone and surrounded by a high 
railing, the essential features of which were the ornamental gates faced with nchly 
carved marble reliefs In one of these sculptured reliefs from the stupa at Amaravati 
(Plate 107) at the Metropolitan Museum, the theme is the flight of the Pnnee 
Siddhartha from the palace of his father, as he sets out to become an anchonte in the 
forest Mounted on his favorite horse and accompanied by his faithful groom, he 
reaches the edge of the forest where the tree spmts surround him and help him to 
escape The central figure of the Buddha is nobly expressed, while the groups of 
figures in the foreground and background fill the composition with movement 
anii vitaVity 

The sculpture of Amaravati, as indeed all Indian plastic art executed for 
religious purposes, is a communal art the work of a great many sculptors all of 
whom have remamed anonymous, all of whom followed certain prescribed traditional 
themes The individual artist never emerges here, yet whoever he was, he possessed 
to an extraordinary degree the ability to render the human figure plastically and to 
arrange the most complex groups of figures within a given space so as to achieve 
depth and unity of design The relief from the Metropolitan Museum, for instance, 
suggests the depth and distance of the forest in a most convmcmg way A far more 
st^ng example of this felicity in handling group action and suggesting spatial 
relations is the famous roundel relief m the Bntish Museum portraying the legend of 
the maddened elephant, also an architettural ornament from the Amaravati stupa 
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Dating from the Pallava period, the relief of the Goddess Durga in the Boston 
Museum (Plate 108) displays those elements of supple vigor and sensual grace which 
have become the hallmarks of Indian art Indeed, in this art of southern India there 
has been no sharp break m the native tradition which stemmed from Sanchi, and 
hardly any intrusion of foreign elements 

The two streams of Mathura art m the north and Andhra art in the south 
mingled in the art of the Gupta period (300 600 AD), often known as the Golden 
Age of Indian art In northeastern India, in the r^ion of the Ganges, the traditional 
land of the Buddha Sakyamuni, the third and fourth centuries of our era saw the 
expulsion of the Hellenistic rulers and the establishment of the native dynasty of the 
Guptas This upsurge of nationalism brought about a renaissance of Indian art 

Among the most impressive achievements of the Gupta penod are the murals 
painted on the walls, pillars and ceilings of the Buddhist cave temples and monasteries 
which were hewn out of the living rock of a great, crescent shaped cliff rising above 
the river bed at Ajanta, in central India These murals, as well as those at the rock 
cut temples at Bagh, in Gwalior state, which date from about the seventh century 
of our era (the Chalukya dynasty) are by far the most important examples of the 
early pictorial art of Asia which has survived to our day The scattered remains of 
wall paintings which can be ascribed to this penod (discovered recently in Persia, 
Central Asia and China) indicate clearly that the Indian cave paintings, while 
highly localized in form and content, belong to the mam current of Asiatic piC' 
tonal art 

Though religious in theme, the mural art of Ajanta is an actual record of the 
society of its day Elegant princes and allunng dancers and musicians assume the 
roles of Bodhisattvas and their attendants, nchly clad in the varied costume of the 
penod— colorful, softly draped garments, gorgeous headdresses, sumptuous jewels, 
heavy necklaces and multiple bracelets, they are seen against a background of 
luxunous foliage or in the palatial splendor of some royal residence Despite this 
secular presentation, the Ajanta paintings, as well as those at Bagh, are deeply 
religious in feelmg The rhythmic movement of supple limbs, of slender, graceful 
bodies and subtly expressive hands — characteristic not only of Gupta art, but of all 
later periods of Indian art as well — convey a rapture profoundly experienced by the 
senses, yet translated into spiritual ecstasy 

It has been said that this Gupta art represents a perfect fusion of the sensual 
and spiritual Because so many of these cave paintings illustrate scenes from the 
jata^as every phase of Indian life, secular as well as religious, is here touched upon 
For, “religion here is not something apart, something to which humamty pays 
homage as to an essence outside itself, it is a confirmation of the mind, it is something 
inhaled with the breath " 

Unlike the sculpture reliefs of Amaravati, the frescoes at Ajanta and Bagh lack 
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almost all sense of organized design, scenes melt and flow into each other, held 
together neither by a narrati\e thread nor by any organic structure, but by a sense 
of ceaseless, throbbing activity which knows no repose The focus of attention 
constantly shifts from group to group, the eye, now lost in mysterious shadows, now 
dazzled by chromatic bnlliance, is able to isolate individual themes of great beauty 
Such IS the Bodliisattiu Padmapani (Lord of the Blue Lotus Flower) the central 
figure of one of the compositions in Cave 1 at Ajanta, one of the noblest conceptions 
of a spiritual being m art The Boston Museum possesses a fragment of one of these 
Ajanta frescoes which conveys the general aspect of this art, but one gains a far 
better understanding of the strange beauty of form, the exotic color and mystic 
feeling of these cave paintings from the mural copies owned by several of our 
museums 

Although most of the surviving frescoes in the cave temples at Ajant^ and Bagh 
are Buddhist, Buddhism as an independent religion had almost ceased to exist in 
India by the time these paintings were done Constant opposition from thi. Brahmans, 
the vast multiplication of deities in the Buddhist pantheon and the tendency of 
all Indian rebgions toward syncretism resulted in the almost total evnnction of 
Buddhism and the renewed n«e to power of Brahmanism by the end ot the eighth 
century 

It IS with the cults of Siva and Vishnu that the art of central and southern 
India will be concerned for the next eight hundred years, and it is to them that the 
great temples in tho«e regions are dedicated The Chalulcya kings erected the temples 
at Aihole and Badami, while the Rashtrakutas ordered the fabulous Temple of 
Kailasa at Ellora to be carved out of solid rock (ca 757'785) Some of the noblest 
figures in Indian art are those which the sculptors of Ellora carved in relief on the 
facades and walls of the Kailasa Temple, best known among these is perhaps ‘The 
Kiss," showing the embrace of two lovers, a masterpiece of sensitive, sensual rhythm 
Only in the work of Rodin has Western art been able to suggest vath such potency 
the spintual aspect of physical ecstasy, and it is mteresting to recall that Rodm was 
one of the earliest and most ardent admirers of Indian sculpture "In this relief,” says 
Roger Fry, "Indian art rises to the highest point of plastic beauty " 

The Temple of Siva at Elephanta, construct^ somewhat later (850 900), is 
the finest example of Indian religious architecture Hewn out of solid rock, it contains 
a profusion of sculpture of which the gigantic statue of the Siva Tnmty, a superb 
realization of the deity’s tnple aspect, is by far the most majestic and beau^ul 
Another famous monument is the Pallava Temple at Mamallapuram (eighth cen' 
tury) , with its excellent rock cut reliefs, one of these, the Desceut of the Gang es with 
Its teeming profusion of animals, graceful njnnphs, water spates and ascetic hermits, 
has been called “a fresco m stone ” 

In the southernmost section of India ruled the Chola dynasty (ca 900-ca 1300 
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A D ) who'^ great king Raja Raja I is traditionally credited with having instituted 
the practice of casting small, votive bronze images to be placed in temples and 
earned in procession From about the tenth to the fourteenth century, southern India 
produced a wealth of these bronzes, images of vanous Hindu divinities A great many 
of these south Indian bronzes are to be found in our museums, the Boston Museum 
havmg perhaps the nchest collection Individual choice pieces, selected at random, 
are the svelte figure of the Goddess Devi m the Freer Gallery (Plate 112) and a 
similar figure in the Cleveland Museum, the Balaknshna m the Albnght Art Gallery 
(Plate 116), the Goddess Kah holding a pair of cymbals, in the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery, the figure of Rama in the Fc^ Museum and the numerous images 
of Siva as Nataraja of which those in Boston, Cleveland and the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto are the most outstanding The Chola period also produced some 
exceedingly beautiful stone sculpture, the Boston Museum has a relief of Siva which 
IS full of languid grace, while the three headed Brahma m the Metropohtan Museum 
and the somewhat later, similar figure m Boston combine luxurious elegance with 
aloofness and vinhty 

The Dravidian temples built m southern India are distinguished by certain 
characteristic features such as the inner sanctuary (vimona), the pillared hall 
(mandapaj and the outer gate, surmounted by towers (goptnaj At the Philadelphia 
Museum may be seen such a pillared hall with its elaborately sculptured columns 
(Plate 131), dating from the sixteenth century 

While the cults of the Hindu religion prevailed in the south, Buddhism mam 
tamed its hold on northern India well on into the twelfth century under the dynasties 
ofthePala (750 1060) and the Sena (1060 1202) Bihar and Bengal m the northeast, 
where Buddhism had originated, produced quantities of good Buddhist stone sculp 
ture, while in the neighboring region of Nepal were cast some exquisite Buddhist 
statuettes in gilded copper, bronze or brass (Plates 115, 117) 

The complex cultural pattern of India was repeated more or less faithfully on 
the neighbormg islands of Ceylon, Java, Sumatra and later on in the Indonesian 
countnes of Siam, Cambodia and Champa (southern Annam) , for all these regions 
were open to colonization from the subcontment smee very early times The colomsts 
brought with them Buddhism and the Hindu cults, m whose service some of the 
most impressive achievements in painting, sculpture and architecture were created 
in these far off lands In Ceylon, the Buddhist frescoes at Siginya and Polonnaruva, 
the former exotic like Gaugum’s Tahitian women, the latter graceful and hthe like 
Botticelh’s Prvnavera figures, stem from the classic art of Ajanta The architectural 
glory of Java is the Great Stupa of Borobudur, built on a square base and crowned 
by the traditional dome endmg m a shaft This beautifully proportioned structure is 
covered on all four sides — for one cannot speak here of a single fagade — with bas 
rehefs representing almost two thousand scenes from Buddhist mythology The 
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matenal at the disposal of the sculptors— a native porous rock of volcanic ongin, 
lends Itself peculiarly v.ell to the gentle, flowing curves of these figures Although 
derived from Gupta art, Javanese sculpture is handled more firmly, melting softness 
gives way to energy and solidity, and some of these bas-reliefs are tnumphs of 
plastic design 

Remote and mysterious in ongin arc the people who inhabited the Indonesian 
regions of Cambodia, Champa and Siam They emerge into history during the first 
centunes of our era, and while they were apparently distinctly different as a race 
from the Dravidian and Aryan inhabitants of India, they accepted Indian civihza 
tion at a very early date 

The Khmers who ruled Cambodia, and the Chams who occupied the adjacent 
eastern region (modern French Indo China) , dominated Indonesian civilization for 
about a thousand years (from about the fourth to the fourteenth century A D ) 
their ultimate fate appears to be as mystenous as their origin, for they simply 
vanished as a civilization and it was less than a century ago that their proudest cities 
were discovered in a senes of magnificent ruins, in the depth of the living jungle 
which had hidden them for almost five hundred years 

Endowed with an extraordinary gift for plastic expression, the Khmers created 
some of the greatest masterpieces of sculpture the world has known From the sixth 
to the eighth century they seem to have professed the Brahmanic religion, while 
their art was modeled closely on that of India In the ninth century began the great 
rise to power of their kings who by the thirteenth century dominated the entire 
Indonesian region including Siam It was during this period of political expansion 
and cultural emancipation that the fabled temple cities of Cambodia arose In 
Angkor, capital of the empire, one of the great rulers erected the fabulous temple of 
Angkor Vat (ca 1100 1150) "Surrounded by a wide moat, it nses m a senes of 
terraced gallenes to its apex of clustered towers All over its gray stone surface, 
both within and without, is spread an exquisite lace of carving great processional 
friezes illustrating ancient Hindu epics, low reliefs of heavenly dancers, wamors, 
hunters or divine beings holding lotus blooms The long corridors are peopled with 
statues of gods, Brahmanic and Buddhist, for though Siva and Vishnu had pnor 
claim, the Buddha was admitted to the temple precincts in complete religious 
tolerance ’ Somewhat farther north arose Angkor Thom with its Bayon or “Tower 
of Many Faces (ca 1200) which has been called “the culminating masterpiece of 
the Khmer genius " From these two sites have come a number of remarkable pieces, 
both sculpture m the round, and carved rdiefs, which represent the art of Cambodia 
in our museums The finest of these is generally acknowledged to be the head of a 
Buddha (ninth century) m the Fcgg Museum The “elusive Khmer smile" plays 
about features that are strangely gentle for all their nobility and pnde, the spintual 
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quality, at once austere and compassionate, is something Leonardo might have 
stnven for 

“Buddhism m Cambodia," says Alan Pnest, “produced a pageant which was 
both stately and gentle, both proud and meek The single figures have repose and 
nobility, the gorgeous processions and rows of dancing apsarases are lavish without 
being overdone or meretncious It is a peculiar and isolated phase of expression, 
easy and accomplished, luxunous and simple, and of itself complete “ These qualities 
in Cambodian sculpture may be remarked in the monumental bust of the god 
Hevajra from Angkor Thom, with his seven (originally eight) heads, in majestic, 
pyramidal construction (Metropolitan Museum), the charming bust of a Pnneess, 
weanng a high, jeweled, flower bedecked headdress, from the same site (Plate 1 18) , 
a fragment of a pillar from the Bayon showing two exquisite dancing apsarases 
(Metropolitan Museum), a sculptured frieze, also with dancing apsarases, which 
once formed part of a lintel from the Bayon (Plate 122), and various Buddhist and 
Brahmanic heads in the museums at Boston, Providence, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, Toronto, etc (Plate 120) 

Vanations of the Indian esthetic ideal are to be found in the art of Champa 
and Siam, the nval kingdoms with whom Cambodia fought such disastrous wars 
Cham art, according to some scholars, is closely related to the Polynesian cultures, 
It IS harsher than either Indian or Khmer art, curiously reminiscent in certain aspects 
of ancient Maya art There is undeniable vigor and authonty in the sculptures that 
have come from the Cham sites, chiefly the monasteries at Donduong and Indrapura 
(Plate 119) On the other hand, Cham art was capable of rendering plastically, with 
even greater warmth and beauty than Khmer art, sensuousness and vitality in move 
ment, as evmced by certain figures of dancing girls and statues of the goddess Parvati 

Siam, after carrying on a prolonged struggle with Cambodia succeeded, accord 
mg to some historians, in overthrowing the Khmers and completely assimilating the 
older culture Artistic evidence certainly points to a deep penetration of Siamese 
elements into Cambodia during the thirteenth century, for the last phase of 
Cambodian art abandons the representation of the Khmer racial type almost com- 
pletely and depicts instead the delicate, long, thin lipped Malay countenance which 
became the stylistic formula m Siam It was not until the fourteenth century that 
Siamese art came into its own with the classic school of Ayuthya, the country's 
capital Lackmg both the warm sensuousness of Gupta art and the vinle tenderness 
of the classic Khmer period, Siamese art is also devoid of any profound spiritual 
content, its Buddhas with their slender faces and attenuated forms are almost self' 
consciously refined and elegant (Plate 123) 

We have left India proper under the rule of the Sena dynasty m the northeast, 
while further west, the native house of Rajput held sway From about the tenth 
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century, however, Mahmud of Ghazsia began his devastating inroads into India from 
his domain in Afghamstan, and the next two hundred years saw the systematic 
conquest of northern India by the Moslems who established a sultanate at Delhi and 
turned their new subjects into followers of Islam Throughout the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centunes, native traditions in architecture combined with those brought 
in from Mohammedan Persia to erect a senes of mosques dedicated to the new faith 
Far more ornate than the Persian mosques, especially in their lavish use of exquisite 
stone carving, these Indian mosques are marvels of architectural virtuosity This 
imported style, however, never took root m India whose native tradition quickly 
reasserted itself, and Islamic architecture remained an isolated phenomenon there 
In the sixteenth century, however, another invasion from the north, that of the 
Mongols, affected Indian culture much mote profoundly and lastingly 

Prince Babur, a descendant of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, having been 
ousted from his domain, invaded the north of India and established the Mughal 
Empire which lasted until the eighteenth century and eventually controlled the 
greater part of the subcontinent With Babur there came to the throne the first of a 
succession of splendor-loving Indian emperors, who were ardent patrons of art 
and literature and enthusiastic admirers of both Persian and European culture Their 
names have become synonyms for the wealth and dazzling splendor of India during 
those two centunes Humayun (1530-56) who figures as the hero of a great romance 
often depicted in Indian and Persian miniatures, Akbar (1556-1605), the “philos- 
opher-pnnee," who attempted a fusion of all the religious systems in India in order to 
bnng about tolerance and political unity, Jahangir (1605-27), esthete, dilettante, 
voluptuary and discriminating art patron, Shah Jahan (1627-58), who built the 
world famous Taj Mahal as a mausoleum for his favonte wife The last of the Mughal 
emperors, Aurungzeb, was a cruel despot who had none of the redeeming qualities 
of his predecessors, under his rule both the culture and political unity of India 
disintegrated rapidly, culminating m a native revolt in the eighteenth century 

The Mughals erected magnificent buildings such as the Great Mosque and the 
Emperor s Palace in Delhi, and the Taj Mahal in Agra — ^veritable rhapsodies in 
marble and precious stone, but it was m paintit^ that they made their most significant 
contribution to Indian art The Emperor Humayun was the first to bring famous 
Persian artists to India, his successor, Akbar, summoned to the Mughal court some 
of the most accomplished painters of Persia — pupils of the great Bihzad, to whom a 
group of native Indian painters were apprenticed This marked the beginning of the 
Indo Persian school of pamting which at first followed the style and content of 
Persian mmiature painting slavishly, but gradually assimilated a number of native 
Indian and European elements, until it emerged as the suave, brilliant and delicately 
realistic school of Mughal paintii^ 

It was a court art, concerned exclusively with the festive doings at the emperor's 
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court, celebrating the royal pastimes of hunting, sport and war, the idyllic charm of 
pastoral scenes, the pageant of banquets and court receptions, the intimate delights 
of imperial and anstocratic harems There were portraits, too, of the Mughal rulers, 
their courtiers, statesmen, and poets, many of them penetrating psychological studies 
The native tradition of painting in India which had produced the superb frescoes 
of Ajanta and Bagh had not entirely died out (though there are gaps of centuries 
which have as yet yielded no material), but had given birth to several schools of 
mimature painting, the most important of which are the Jain and Rajput schools 
The ascetic dogma of the Jam sect contrasts sharply with the excessively deco 
rative elements in their art and architecture (the intricately carved wooden interior 
of a Jain temple in the Metropolitan Museum is a striking example) Their painting, 
confined to illustrations of their religious manuscnpts, is two dimensional, confused 
in design, harsh in color and esoteric in content 

The school of painting which flourished m Rajputana, on the other hand (and 
which in some instances grew out of the last phase of Jam painting), exhibits in its 
mature style a punty of line, breadth and lucidity of design and exquisite chromatic 
harmony Done on paper, as album leaves rather than manuscript illustrations, these 
Rajput paintings betray their fresco ancestry, for each composition could be enlarged 
to heroic scale without suffering any loss of proportion or organic design 

The themes of Rajput painting were those which the Indian poets celebrated 
the poignancy and ecstasy of passion, the delight of the lover m his beloved, the 
rapture of meeting, the pain of departure Never has the vocabulary of love been 
employed with more lyric fervor Even the ammals which invariably find their way 
into these compositions, the gazelles, peacocks, monkeys and gentle kine are full of 
appealing tenderness (Plates 1 27, 1 30) The legends of Krishna and Radha furmshed 
endless themes for the Rajput painters, as did the numerous tales of chivalry and 
romance (Plates 124, 126, 128, 130) The Rajput school of painting (both m the 
Kangra and the Pahan or mountain region which exhibited certain local differences) 
flourished from about the sixteenth century to the nineteenth century At times it 
was considerably influenced by the stylistic qualities of Mughal paintmg but on the 
whole, it managed to retain its charm and individuality throughout The impact of 
Western civilization had a sterilizing effect on this as on other forms of Indian art, 
but something of the unspoilt freshness of Rajput painting seems to be preserved in 
the present day folk arts of India 

A great many museums m Amenca own good examples of both Mughal and 
Rajput painting, but the Boston Museum is fortunate in possessing the finest collec 
tion of Indian paintings in the world 
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VI 

Art of the Far East: China 


I F WE turn back the pages of China's history some four thousand years, we find 
an agricultural people (who may have been the direct ancestors of the modem 
Chinese) living on the fertile banks of the Yellow River, and producing a painted 
pottery made of the clay which abounds in northern China This neolithic ware 
(Plate 1 32) , decorated with spiral and geometric motifs of great beauty and intricacy, 
has much in common with the potter>' produced by the neolithic cultures in Europe 
and Asia (the Aegean region, southern Russia, Mesopotamia, northern India) and 
carries within its ornamental vocabulary the beginnings of the rich repertory of 
Chinese design 

According to Chinese tradition, two great dynasties, the Hsia and the Shang' 
Yin, ruled over the country between SOOO'IOOO B C The first of these dynasties 
must be regarded as legendary, the Shang'Ym dynasty, however, has left behind 
definite evidence of its civilization An-Yang, in present'day Honan province, was 
the seat of its rulers, on this site were discovered the royal tombs of the Shang kings, 
furnished with majestic bron^ vessels which had apparently been used for religious 
and ceremonial purposes These vessels constitute the great legacy of the Shang-Yin 
dynasty, their austerity of form and fitness of design have earned for them a place 
almost unique among the artistic achievements of mankind 

Not a few of these ancient examples of the bronzc'caster’s art, prototypes of the 
ritual bronzes that were produced in such great number during the succeeding Chou 
dynasty, have come down to us enhanced, in the passage of time, by the acquisition 
of extraordinary patinas varying from bright green to turquoise, blue, gray, coppery 
red, yellow and black Prom anaent Chinese sources comes the information that 
these vessels were used as containers for food and wine during sacred rituals (Plates 
133,135) 

A typical example shows a conventionalized design of the so-called t’ao t'leh 
type, a tiger, owl or dragon monster whose most conspicuous features — curved horns, 
gaping mouth, protruding eyeballs and flaring nostrils — are abstracted, with brutal 
and powerful rhythm, into a stanng mask Other favorite motifs of the Shang-Ym 
artists are the meander, also called the lei wan or cloud-and-thunder pattern, the ^uei 
or dragon design, the cicada, the owl, the serpent and the elephant (Plates 133, 135) 
These animal designs probably onginated as fertility symbols — beneficent pow- 
ers like the dragons whose sky-combats caused the thunderstorms which brought 
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the desired ram, yet there is a constant evocation of terror in “these nightmare, 
threatening monster heads, these twisted and unreal beasts, treading quietly enough 
their path of ram and thunder but capable of dashing forth with temble jaws and 
claws at any moment ” Perhaps these fierce creatures, more horrifying ^an any 
real monster, reflected the nameless terror m whose grip lived the archaic people of 
China Por despite its remarkable cultural achievements, this society, as far as can 
be deduced from scant evidence, appears to have been savage and cruel, exacting 
human sacrifice and absolute obedience to king and priesthood 

In 1122 BC , the Shang dynasty was defeated by the Chou, a confederation 
of barbarian tnbes from western China The Chou overlords, who reigned for almost 
a thousand years, continued the cultural traditions established by their predecessors 
and perpetuated the anaent art forms by almost slavish imitation Eventually these 
art forms, held in the gnp of tradition, were to grow rigid and lifeless, the designs 
becoming stereotyped and the workmanship inferior Toward the end of the Chou 
dynasty, however, a rebirth seems to have taken place New forms and designs appear, 
lacking perhaps the noble simplicity of the Shang vessels but nevertheless distin- 
guished by a sense of dignity and authority 

Under the Chou emperors, artistic resources were utilized for dynastic purposes, 
to create pomp and grandeur at religious ceremonies and court functions Thus the 
Chou artists, working mamly in bronze and jade, produced a great many handsome 
vessels for the emperors and great nobles — tnpods, rectangular troughs, covered 
vessels in the form of houses with slanting roofs, cauldrons and massive containers 
with swing handles (Plates 134, 137, 138) These bronzes cany designs of monster 
masks, dragons, birds and cicadas which stand out m bold relief against the engraved 
surface of the vessel Toward the end of the Chou penod a lively interest m animal 
forms develops, and we find bronze vessels cast more realistically m the shape of owls, 
parrots, pheasants, water buffaloes and elephants 

More delicate in design and execution, though no less impressive for their sheer 
beauty of form, are the jades of the Chou period, ranging m color from pearly white 
through creamy yellow, mottled brown, grayish green, olive and even black The 
jade carver’s art, like that of the bronze caster, attamed great perfection dunng the 
Shang dynasty, and reached its peak under the Chou Conforming to some half dozen 
traditional types (the cylindrical tsung or earth symbol, the perforated disk or sun 
symbol known as pi, etc ) , these jades hark back to anaent fertility cults and were 
undoubtedly used for ritual purposes, while the exquisite little jade ammals of this 
period (fish, cicadas, rabbits, ducks and elephants) were used as pendants, costume 
ornaments and amulets (Plate 140) 

Enormously productive m the field of art, the Chou penod was even more prolific 
in literature and philosophy, giving birth to such great figures as Lao tzu, the mystic, 
and Confucius the histonan and moralist Indeed, this penod has been called the 
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classic age of China, and later epochs looked back to it with veneration Throughout 
the long reign of the Chou overlords, China remained a federation of loosely con' 
nected feudal states Despite the fact that the country had not yet become a political 
entity, the various states had sought and found ‘a common culture, a common ntual 
and a common idea of an organized and civilized way of life " 

During the third century B C , one of these feudal states, the Ch’in domam, 
succeeded, under the leadership of its feudal lord Shih Huang Ti, in overpowering 
the last of the Chou rulers Shih Huang Ti, who first carried the title of emperor, 
united the various feudal states mto a single empire by ruthlessly overcoming all 
opposition, and then proceeded to build the Great Wall which was to be an ever 
lasting rampart against barbarian invaders from the northwest While the Chm 
dynasty was of bnef duration (22b?06BC), it is important m the social and hence 
the artistic development of China The emperor Shih Huang Ti introduced a number 
of sweeping economic reforms, notably in land tenure, these measures came into 
violent conflict with the arch conservatism of the Chinese anstocracy, and there 
resulted a breakdown of those traditions (inherent in ancestor worship and fostered 
by Confucius and his followers) which had continued to control the art forms of 
China throughout the Chou period 

To cast off the bonds of tradition and bring about the final annihilation of the 
feudal system and the tnumph of a centralized monarchy the emperor Shih Huang 
Ti resorted to drastic means he ordered the Burning of the Books which destroyed 
a great number of the ancient Chinese classics, and the melting down of the weapons 
and ntual bronzes which destroyed untold quantities of Shang and Chou art works 
Through these harsh measures, Shih Huang Ti, the empire builder and social re- 
former, earned the eternal hatred of the cultured Chinese, but he managed to break 
successfully the stranglehold of the past upon the creative faculties of China's 
artists 

Dunng the Ch'in dynasty, the religious motive is no longer paramount m de- 
sign, the artist’s delight is in pattern for its own sike, and there is an increasing 
tendency away from sheer plastic treatment of forms toward flat, free surface orna- 
mentation, which was to lead, inevitably, to pictorial decoration About this time, 
mirrors make their appearance in China, their use, however, still determined not by 
personal needs, but by a belief in their magic power to ward off evil spints These 
Ch in mirrors, of which a good many have b^n preserved (the Boston Museum, 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the Freer Gallery own notable examples) are bronze 
disks which have one surface polished, the reverse being decorated with graceful, 
free flowing arabesques of stylized animals or interlaced geometric figures 

For the next four hundred years <206 B C -220 A D ) the centralized govern 
ment of China was in the hands of the Han dynasty This era witnessed the country's 
rise to unprecedented economic prosperity and imperial expansion A contemporary 
Chinese historian has left us a vivid account of the splendor at the court of the Han 
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emperors “Look all round about, contemplate the hall of green jade A crowd of 
beautiful women are gathered together, here is an abundant and supreme elegance 
Their faces are white like the flowers of the thistle, to see them, a million persons 
press and push They are clothed with embroidered clothing and in many-colored 
gauze, light as mist They have trains of fine silk and cloth They hold in thar 
arms flowers — camellias, inses, perfumed orchids “ 

Contacts with the western Asiatic countnes and with Europe were established 
through trade, China's chief export being silk, over which she exercised an absolute 
monopoly (It was not until the fourth century A D that, according to tradition, 
two Christian monks smuggled silkworm cocoons from China into Byzantium ) 
During the Han penod, luxury loving Rome was among China's best customers 
Innumerable caravans crossed the Gobi desert, carrying silks and jades as far as 
Persia, where the Parthian rulers, after exacting a heavy tribute from the Chinese, 
sent the precious cargoes on to the Mediterranean The vast extent of the silk trade 
during the Han times may be judged by the fact that Rome shipped so much bullion 
to Persia to pay for these Oriental luxuries that the credit of the Roman Empire 
was senously impaired, and ruinous wars ensued between Rome and Persia over the 
control of this valuable commodity 

In this era of quickly accumulating pnvate fortunes, art m China changed hands, 
from being the time-honored property of the ruling class and priesthood, it became 
a luxury article which any individual could own, if he could afford it The bronze- 
casters and jade-cutters devoted more and more of their time to the production of 
objects for personal use and enjoyment, and bronze mirrors, belt-hooks and buckles 
as well as other costume ornaments, inlaid with gold, silver, jade and precious stones, 
appear m abundance The Art Institute of Chicago owns a belt buckle of jade, sur- 
rounded by gold and silver inlaid bronze, which is described as “one of the supreme 
creations of the Han Dynasty in the realm of minor arts “ As for the bronze vases, 
they have lost their architectural and sculptural quality and become, m the handa 
of the Han craftsmen, la\’ish vessels in which the design is brought out by means of 
gold and silver inlay (Plate 141 ), a process already in use during the late Chou period 

Of vital importance dunng the Han penod, as indeed it was dunng the preceding 
Ch'in and even late Chou penod, is the so called animal style, which filtered into 
China proper from the outlymg regions occupied by “barbanan” tribes This style, 
which, as we have seen, extended throughout Central Asia and spread into Europe 
dunng the barbanan mvasions, made itself felt with great vigor among the tnbes 
living on the edge of the Ordos desert, along the Chinese border The style of these 
Ordos bronzes — belt buckles, torques, fibulae, costume and harness ornaments — 
was thoroughly assimilated in Han China, and the favontc Ordos motif of animals 
in combat appears on many Han bronze ornaments Thus the Great Wall, which 
Shih Huang Ti had built to keep out the barban.-ms, had not been strong enough to 
shut out the creative ideas of these nomadic peoples 

\ff) 
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Aside from jade and bronze, the Han artists worked m clay and stone, and the 
Han period marks the beginning of the monumental style in sculpture which was 
to attain its nchest development dunng the succeeding Wei and Tang periods It 
IS significant that the most outstanding example of sculpture in the round which 
has survived from the Han dynasty is the colossal figure of a horse at the entrance 
to the tomb of a famous general For during Han days, the horse, most formidable 
possession of the dreaded barbarians, had come to play an increasingly important 
part in Chinese hfe To the same penod, too, belong the superbly modeled bronze 
bears, two of which are in the Isa^lla Stewart Gardner Museum, while another ts 
m the City Art Museum of St Louis (Plate 142) 

The carved tomb slabs which constitute the mam body of pictorial art during 
the Han period show a horizontal arrangement of scenes (similar to that of the 
Egyptian reliefs and tomb paintings Cavalcades of horsemen, and dignitaries nding 
in chanots drawn by spirited, prancmg steeds are carved in low^relief, with details 
often lightly inased in the stone These slabs, of which there are fine examples m 
some of our museums, are devoted to historical and legendary tales and scenes from 
Taoist mythology, and constitute the beginnings of a narrative pictorial style in 
Chinese art From the tomb chambers, too, come painted and incised clay tiles (a nch 
collection of these is in the Art Institute of Chicago, Buckingham Collection) , which 
show further evidence of the development of a true pictorial style in Han times 
While the figures in the stone reliefs are flat silhouettes with fluid, rounded contours, 
those in the tile paintings are done with swift, impressionistic strokes reminiscent of 
nothing so much as a sketch by Toulouse-Lautrec The incised or stamped tiles are 
to be found in many of our museums, notably m the University Museum at Philadel- 
phia and the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, of the tiles painted in polychrome, 
the finest example is in the Boston Museum (Plate 152) Here a senes of courtiers 
are shown in conversation, their stance, the swirl of their robes, the deftly caught, 
fleeting expression on their faces, reveal a masterly command of graphic technique 
These tile paintings indicate the sources from which was derived the pictonal 
style of that almost legendary figure m the annals of Chinese art the painter Ku K'ai 
chih A painting on silk m the British Museum is the only work in existence which 
scholars attribute with any measure of confidence to the hand of this artist who lived 
in the fourth century of the Christian era The Admonitions of the Instructress m 
tile Palace is the name given to this pamting, it illustrates in nine scenes a senes of 
maxims or of moral tales which afford us delightful and intimate glimpses into the 
household of a Han emperor Here is extreme el^ance and sophistication, the figures 
are masterpieces of rhythmic, cwitroUed line, and the whole work, with its spon- 
taneous flow and its recurrent accents of dark against light, invites companson with 
a musical composition Though this is the earlier Chinese painting which has come 
down to us (or possibly a very ancient copy of Ku K’ai chih’s work) , it indicates that 
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Chinese painting by the fourth century A D had already reached a very high stage 
of development In the style of Ku K’ai chih, and formerly attnbuted to him, though 
now believed to be a copy by a Sung master, is an exquisite scroll painting in the 
Freer Gallery, called The Nymph of the to River 

Ku K’ai chih s fame does not rest on this genre painting alone, superb though 
It IS, records tell of monumental Buddhist pictures executed by him and widely ad 
mired in his day For Buddhism, which had been introduced into Chma as early as 
the first century A D , spread rapidly throughout the country in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and the greatest masters in Chma were enlisted in the service of the 
new faith 

There are no survivmg Buddhist pamtii^s from the brush of Ku K’ai chih or 
any of his contemporanes, the pictonal interpretation of Buddhism during this penod 
must be sought not in Chma proper, but rather in her farthest western outpost, the 
oasis of Tun Huang, situated between the Gobi and the mountains of Tibet To 
Tun Huang, focal point of the caravan routes that stretched across Asia, came traders 
from every part of the contment, bnngmg their silks and jades and jewels, and pour- 
mg wealthy tnbute mto the aty Thither came, too, missionaries from India, bnngmg 
the new gospel of Buddhism which was freely welcomed m this cosmopolitan com 
muruty By the fifth and sixth century A D the oasis city boasted hundreds of 
sanctuanes and temples, hewn out of the living rock, bke the Ajanta caves m India 
These sacred places were the repositones of Buddhist paintmg and sculpture, modeled 
after the manusenpt paintings and portable statues brought to Tun Huang by pious 
pilgnms on their return from India Here, m this oasis on the edge of the vast Gobi, 
flounshed a number of itinerant sculptors and painters who had assimilated the 
diverse and often conflicting currents of artistic tradition that poured in from 
India, Hellenistic Bactna, Iran and China While India contnbuted the bulk of the 
iconography of Buddhist art, China brought to this provmcial school her genius for 
rhythmic com^ositiorr, for sinuous^ flowing^ line, for calm and measured spatial 
arrangements, so unlike the panoranuc, voidless Gupta paintmg, but perhaps even 
more happily suited to the mood and temper of Buddhist ideology 

This Chmese handlmg of Indian themes produced some works of remarkable 
beauty, from the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang have come 
frescoes, brilliant m color, portraying the favonte Bodhisattvas m graceful, flowing 
robes and jeweled headdresses, surrounded by donors who are Chmese in mien and 
attire The Tun Huang “Paradi««" pictures, pamted dunng the T’ang era, are aston 
ishing m the complexity of their design, mvolving hundreds of figures which, far 
from produemg a crowded effect, achieve a coherent grandeur and harmony, “a 
sense of thnlled peace ” The Fo^ Art Museum at Cambndge owns a Buddhist fresco 
from Tun Huang which illustrates clearly both the Indian source and the Chmese 
treatment of this theme A clay statue pamted m polychrome, of an adonng Bo- 
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Aside from jade and bronze, the Han artists worked in clay and stone, and the 
Han period marks the beginning of the monumental style in sculpture which was 
to attain its richest development durmg the succeeding Wei and Tang periods It 
IS significant that the most outstanding example of sculpture in the round which 
has survived from the Han dynasty is the colossal figure of a horse at the entrance 
to the tomb of a famous general For dunng Han days, the horse, most formidable 
possession of the dreaded barbarians, had come to play an increasingly important 
part m Chinese life To the same period, too, belong the superbly modeled bronze 
bears, uvo of which are in the IsaMla Stewart Gardner Museum, while another is 
in the City Art Museum of St Louis (Plate 142) 

The carved tomb slabs which constitute the mam body of pictorial art dunng 
the Han penod show a honzontal arrangement of scenes (similar to that of the 
Egyptian reliefs and tomb paintings Cavalcades of horsemen, and dignitaries ndir^ 
in chanots drawn by spirited, prancing steeds are carved m low-relief with details 
often lightly incised in the stone These slabs, of which there are fine examples in 
some of our museums, are devoted to historical and legendary tales and scenes from 
Taoist mythology, and constitute the b^innings of a narrative pictorial style m 
Chinese art From the tomb chambers, too, come painted and incised clay tiles (a rich 
collection of these is in the Art Institute of Chicago, Buckingham Collection) , which 
show further evidence of the development of a true pictorial style in Han times 
While the figures in the stone reliefs are flat silhouettes with fluid, rounded contours, 
those in the tile paintings are done with swift, impressionistic strokes reminiscent of 
nothing so much as a sketch by Toulouse-Lautrec The incised or stamped tiles are 
to be found in many of our museums, notably in the University Museum at Philadel- 
phia and the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, of the tiles painted in polychrome, 
the finest example is in the Boston Museum (Plate 153) Here a series of courtiers 
are shown in conversation, their stance, the swirl of their robes, the deftly caught, 
fleeting expression on their faces, reveal a masterly command of graphic technique 
These tile paintings indicate the sources from which was denved the pictonal 
style of that almost legendary figure m die annals of Chinese art the painter Ku K'ai 
chih A painting on silk in the British Museum is the only work in existence which 
scholars attribute with any measure of confidence to the hand of this artist who lived 
m the fourth century of the Christian era The Admonitions of the Instructress in 
the Palace is the name given to this painting, it illustrates in nine scenes a «ieries of 
maxims or of moral tales which afford us delightful and intimate glimpses into the 
household of a Han emperor Here is extreme elegance and sophistication, the figures 
are masterpieces of rhythmic, controlled line, and the whole work, with its spon- 
taneous flow and its recurrent accents of dark against light, invites comparison with 
a musical composition Though this is the earliest Chinese pamtmg which has come 
down to us (or possibly a very anaent copy of Ku K’ai chih’s work) , it indicates that 
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Chinese painting by the fourth century A D had already reached a very high stage 
of development In the style of Ku K'ai chih, and formerly attributed to him, though 
now believed to be a copy by a Sung master, is an exquisite scroll painting m the 
Freer Gallery, called The J^ymph of the Lo River 

Ku K'ai chih s fame does not rest on this genre painting alone, superb though 
It IS, records tell of monumental Buddhist pictures executed by him and widely ad 
mired in his day For Buddhism, which had been introduced into China as early as 
the first century A D , spread rapidly throughout the country in the fourth and 
fifth centunes, and the greatest masters in China were enlisted in the service of the 
new faith 

There are no surviving Buddhist paintings from the brush of Ku K’ai chih or 
any of his contemporaries, the pictorial interpretation of Buddhism during this penod 
must be sought not in Chma proper, but rather in her farthest western outpost, the 
oasis of Tun Huang, situated between the Gobi and the mountains of Tibet To 
Tun Huang, focal point of the caravan routes that stretched across Asia, came traders 
from every part of the continent, bringing their silks and jades and jewels, and pour' 
ing wealthy tribute into the city Thither came, too, missionaries from India, bringing 
the new gospel of Buddhism which was freely welcomed in tbs cosmopolitan com 
munity By the fifth and sixth century A D the oasis city boasted hundreds of 
sanctuaries and temples, hewn out of the living rock, like the Ajanta caves in India 
These sacred places were the repositones of Buddhist painting and sculpture, modeled 
after the manuscnpt paintings and portable statues brought to Tun Huang by pious 
pilgrims on their return from India Here, in this oasis on the edge of the vast Gobi, 
flourished a number of itinerant sculptors and painters who had assimilated the 
diverse and often conflicting currents of artistic tradition that poured in from 
India, Hellenistic Bactna, Iran and China While India contributed the bulk of the 
iconography of Buddbst art, Cbna brought to this provincial school her genius for 
th-Ythmic compositioiL, for sinuous^ flowing line, for calm and measured spatial 
arrangements, so unlike the panoramic, voidless Gupta painting, but perhaps even 
more happily suited to the mood and temper of Buddhist ideology 

This Cbnese handling of Indian themes produced some works of remarkable 
beauty, from the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang have come 
frescoes, brilliant in color, portraying the favonte Bodhisattvas in graceful, flowing 
robes and jeweled headdresses, surrounded by donors who are Chinese m mien and 
attire The Tun Huang “Paradise” pictures, painted during the T’ang era, are aston 
ishmg in the complexity of their design, involving hundreds of figures which, far 
from producing a crowded effect, acbeve a coherent grandeur and harmony, “a 
sense of thrilled peace ” The Fogg Art Museum at Cambndge owns a Buddhist fresco 
from Tun Huang which illustrates clearly both the Indian source and the Chinese 
treatment of tbs theme A clay statue painted in polychrome, of an adonng Bo- 
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dhisattva, m the same museum, also from Tun Huang, is an even more striking 
example of this minglmg of styles from eastern and western Asia in the cultural 
melting pot of Tun Huang (Plate 162) The Chinese counterpart of this Central 
Asiatic Buddhist art is to be found, as early as the fifth century A D , in the dynamic, 
nervous and highly sensitive sculpture of the Wei and Sui dynasties 

After the downfall of the Han empire, China became divided into three separate 
states, constantly at war with each other, completely at the mercy of the ruling war 
lords The next four hundred years saw no less than six dynasties nse and fall In 
the fourth century, however, a powerful Tartar tnbe arose (barbanans whom Shih 
Huang Ti had tried so hard to keep out of China), who, a century later, had made 
them'^lves the masters of northern China They were a vinle race, endowed with 
a lively imagmation and a ventable genius for the plastic arts Turning avidly to 
Chinese culture, these conquerors absorbed not only the ancient traditions, which 
they ennehed with their own vigorous artistic hentage (a highly developed animal 
art) but eagerly embraced the new Buddhist faith which had gained many adherents 
m China, and which the Wei Tartars eventually decreed to be the state religion A 
pair of winged chimacras, carved in limestone, owned by the University Museum m 
Philadelphia and dating from the fifth century A D , illustrate the artistic traditions 
of the Tartars before the advent of Buddhism In contrast to the serene Buddhist 
figures of the Wei period, these animals are charged with violence and pou-er, 
although the statement of their vitality is implied rather than overt, by the subtle use 
of concentrated, repeated rhythms that somehow convey the suggestion of terrific 
force (Plate 147) 

The most important centers of Wei sculpture are the caves of Tun Huang, those 
at Yun Kang m Shansi province, those at Lung Men in Honan and those at Kung 
Hsien Of these, the Yun Kang caves which have often been likened, in the wealth 
of their imagery and the attenuated grace of their sculptured figures, to the early 
Gothic cathedrals of Europe, are perhaps the most important, esthetically Most of 
the Yun Kang figures were carved dunng the fifth century While their inspiration 
derives from Buddhist India, there is nothing m these serene, exalted beings to sug 
gest the vvorldltness of Gandhara or the sensuousness of Gupta art Wei sculpture 
is almost abstract m its rendering of the human form The modeling of the body 
IS often barely suggested, the drapery follows a definite schematization, and yet 
from the standpoint of sheer phrtic value these sculptures are superbly realized 

Absorbed m mystic inner contemplation, often with an elusive smile hovering 
about their lips the Wei Buddhas and Bodhisittvas, are not, like the Greek or 
Grcck-demed Indian sculptures, idealized portraits of human beings For the first 
time the Chinese sculptors w ere challenged to express an ideal not in terms of abstract 
s>Tiiboli^m. but through the human figure The Wei artists met the challenge m 
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charactenstic Eastern fashion to them, man w-as not the measure of all things, 
their Buddhist divmity or saint merely became “a spiritual concept embodied m 
anthropomorphic form ” 

Wei sculpture, for all its “pnmitive” character, is considered by most scholars 
to be the most felicitous phase in the history of Chinese plastic art, and \%e are 
fortunate in havmg in our American museums some superb examples of this penod 
To name but a few, there is the seated Maitreya from Lung Men in the Umversity 
Museum of Philadelphia, a figure carved m gray limestone, following a traditional 
formal scheme, but achieving exquisite poise through the suggestion of inner spintual 
harmony Other impressive Wei statues are the Maitreya from Yun Kang in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Plate 148), the fifth century Maitreya in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fme Arts (Plate 149) and the sensitive statue of Pnnee Siddhartha from the 
same Museum (Plate 145) A limestone stele m the Metropolitan Museum, carved 
m low rehef, takes its place with the most expressive of the Wei sculptures in its 
remarkable use of Imear rhythm There is a sober dignity about the figures of monks 
and holy bemgs in the scenes from the Buddhist scriptures here portrayed But the 
intense feeling of spintuaLty, of othenvorldlmess, is perhaps best conveyed by the 
ecstatic, swirling figures of dpsurases (cloud divmities) flying about the sacred bodhi 
tree with their offenngs of lotus and nee These figures are highly stylized, and 
again, there is no emphasis on the human form The sinuous, rhythmic drapenes, not 
in the least suggestive of opulence or luxury, hardly seem to clothe a corporeal shape, 
so freely do they flow about the figure 

Utilizing both the plastic and pictonal skill of the Wei artists who created, 
anonymously, a monumental communal art in much the same way as the men who 
built and ornamented the Gothic cathedrals, are the Buddhist stele of which there 
are fine examples in our museums, notably in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery and the Metropolitan Museum Compositionally 
these carved stone slabs achieve a fine sen‘« of balance through the skillful relation 
of horizontal and vertical elements 

The art of the Wei penod merges almost imperceptibly into that of the sue 
ceeding Sui dynasty — shortLved but important because it once more united the 
northern and southern states and paved the way for the great epochs of the T ang 
empire 

If the sculpture of the Sm dynasty loses something of the exaltation and mys' 
tiasm which are the \ery essence of Wei art, it gains in solidity and plastic feeling, 
the matenal seems to respond more readily to the sculptor s touch, and the formal 
relations become more clearly articulated A ‘stone head at the Metropolitan Museum 
dated about 600, still retains the gentle aloofness of the Wei penod, but the nch 
ness m ornamentation and rounded contours indicate the transition from the Wei to 
the Tang style Foremost among the Sui sculptures m Amenca must be placed the 
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three bronze altar groups belonging respectively to the Museum of Fme Arts in 
Boston, the Metropohtan Museum and the University Museum in Philadelphia 

The Boston group (known as the Tuan Fang Altar, for it once belonged to the 
viceroy Tuan Fang) shows the Buddha seated under the Tree of Enlightenment, 
attended by Bodhisattvas The floral and flame pattern of the Buddha's halo and 
the decorative treatment of the tree branches, festooned with garlands and temple 
hangings, indicate a growing sense of luxury which was to burst into unequaled 
magnificence in the subsequent Tang period In the altar group from the Metropoli 
tan Museum the figure of the Buddha still retains much of the Wei simpliaty, but 
the decorative theme is stressed in the mtncately pierced halo which forms the 
background 

The growing interest of the Sui period in luxunous appurtenances is less evident 
in the altar set from the University Museum where the central figure of the Amttabha 
Buddha (the Buddha of Infinite Light), is executed with austere simplicity, while 
one of the attendant Bodhisattvas with his gentle archaic smile seems scarcely aware 
of the nch apparel in which he is clothed (Plate 150) 

The glorification of the Buddha m terms of matenal magnificence reached its 
culmination in the sculptures of the Tang dynasty No letter is the deity a mere 
concept embodied in human form, the wealthy Tang empire with its far flung 
colonies, its international trade, its proud and self conscious nationalism, endowed its 
«pintual lord with all the attnbutes of its temporal ruler grace and nobility of 
bearing, and more important still, lavish attire to denote majesty and power Unques 
tionably one of the greatest masterpieces of Tang sculpture (and one of the most 
felicitous achievements in the realm of plastic art) is the Rockefeller marble Bo 
dhisattva Closely related to it, and no less beautiful, is the Bodhisattva in the Cleve 
land Museum (Plate 151), while the Bodhisattva on a Double Lotus Pedestal in the 
Freer Gallery, with its classic proportions and sensuous rhythms, combmes the esthetic 
ideals of India, China and Greece Perhaps these T ang sculptures carry such great 
appeal to Western eyes because they can be set within the framework of Greek 
idealism as well as Gupta realism For contact with the Western world enabled the 
T ang artist to unite his native genius for plastic rhythm with the Western ideal 
of form 

Parallel with its political and economic development as a world power, the 
T ang empire witnessed a tremendous influx of cultural influences from Western 
Asia and Europe waves of influence from India, whose sensuous Gupta art was 
eagerly received by Chinese sculptors, from Persia, whose potters and weavers 
exchanged motifs and techniques with China, and even from far off Greece via the 
Hellenistic East All these artistic formulas were assimilated and adapted by the 
Tang arti«ts who-^ native genius for rhythmic, flowing lines, subtly composed 
spatial relations and plastic harmony prevailed over all foreign esthetic canons 
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The T’ang era saw an increasing secuknsation of the arts Perhaps the foreign 
ambassadors who thronged the courts of the T'ang emperors, beanng pnceless 
gifts from distant shores, provided the impetus for the Chinese artists, at any rate, 
in the realm of the minor arts, gold and silver vessels, )ev.elry and precious stone 
ornaments were produced on a lavish scale, gorgeous glazed pottery was made for 
secular use (Plate 170), glazed polychrome tiles were used in architecture, exquisite 
textiles displayed not only the ancient dragons, phcenixes and other symbols but 
secular motifs such as hunting scenes, which are believed to have been derived from 
Sasanian models Sculpture and painting, too, were now concerned with the pleasant 
amenities of life The well known relief of a group of celestial dancers and musicians 
in the Freer Gallery might well portray some famous T’ang court beauties, while 
the wealth of mortuary clay figures, far from being the dismal objects their purpose 
suggests, are among the gayest, most delightful examples of the potter’s art Here 
are spinted horses and pranang camels, polo players, fierce warriors, graceful dancers 
fluttenng their long, flowing sleeves, grl musicians playing cunously shaped instru' 
ments, coquettish ladies with carefully dressed coiffures and elegant attire These 
figures are covered with brilliant glazes, blue, brown, green and amber, the glaze 
often being allowed to run freely, producing a “splash” effect Sometimes, in the 
case of human figures, the faces were painted, but left unglazed, centunes have trans 
formed these unglazed colors into delicate pinks, powdery blues, soft yellows, lending 
a charming, pastel like appearance to the little faces 

Secular in character, too, though intended for the tomb of the great Tang 
emperor, T'ai Tsung, are the six stone reliefs of the emperor’s horses found in Shensi 
Two of these rehefs, said to be “amor^ the most famous extant documents of 
Chinese historical sculpture,” are now in the Umversity Museum at Philadelphia 
One of these slabs shows “Whirlwind Victory,” the emperor's charger, wounded m 
battle by an arrow which is being withdrawn from its chest, revealing the tremendous 
vitality and nobility which the T’ang sculptor has managed to convey 

We have already mentioned the Buddhist painting of the T’ang dynasty — the 
'‘Paradise” frescoes painted at Tun Huang in Central Asia, Indian m iconography, 
but stylistically Chinese Of secular Tang pamtmgit is impossible to speak with any 
degree of certainty, for while there are numerous references to a great body of 
pictonal art belonging to this penod, no fully documented and authenticated examples 
have survived Yet a number of paintings attnbuted to T’ang artists permit one to go 
beyond the field of conjecture 

Records reveal the names of scores of Tang painters, outstanding among these 
were Wu Tao-tzu and Han Kan, the realists, Wang Wei and Li Ssu hsun, the 
landscapists, and Yen Li pen, the portraitist Wu Tao'tzu, supposedly a disciple of 
Ku K'ai chih, is known to have painted hundreds of frescoes, all of which have 
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perished The Freer Gallery has a painting of Sakyamuiu m which realism is the 
dominant note, this has frequently been attnbuted to Wu Tao-tzu, and serves to 
indicate the general character of his work Perhaps more revealing, however, is the 
legend which tells how he disappeared into a cave of one of the landscapes he had 
painted 

The other great realist painter of the Tang period, Han Kan, was renowned 
for his studies of horses, and it has become customary to ascribe ancient paintings 
of horses to his brush A scroll in the Freer Gallery called Mongols Bringing a T rihiite 
of Horses was formerly attnbuted to him and is probably a copy by a Sung artist of 
one of Han Kan's works In this scene of Mongol warnors m festive attire, leading 
nchly capansoned horses, the artist achieves an exuberant realism not by giving 
plastic values to his forms, but through the enei^etic use of rhythms which animate 
his figures 

Much has been said of the rhythmic element m Chinese art, no one has pointed 
out Its significant role more aptly than Osvald Siren in his “Essentials in Art " To 
the Western or Chnstian artist, wntes Dr Siren, rhythm was “a spintual quality 
that might be used to adorn matter or endow it with a borrowed beauty and 
temporary significance as a symbol of another world somewhere m time and space 
To the Chinese, rhythm was the evidence of spirit in matter, reality m illusion, it 
was the inherent life principle m all things “ Rhythm which not only determines the 
formal pattern of a composition but gives substance to the form itself, articulating 
Its function, is the life blood of Chinese painting It is put to more subtle and pro 
found use in landscape than in figure painting, foe m the former the artist, using the 
fluid and flexible form of scroll painting, can employ the units of his composition m an 
infinite variety of rhythms to express not only spatial relations but mood and 
character itself 

The Chinese landscape, with its great plains, vast mountain ranges and majestic 
nv ers — the Hoang'Ho m the north, set among ravines, gorges and fantastic mountain 
formations, and the romantic Yangtze m the south — proved an unceasing inspira' 
tion to Chinese painting and poetry As early as the T'ang dynasty, two leading 
landscape painters, Li Ssu hsun and Wang Wei each immortalized in a senes of 
‘croll paintings the heroic character of the north country and the romantic aspects 
of the south Of Wang Wei, who was not only an artist but a poet too, it was said 
that “his paintings were poems and his poems paintings “ A senes of his sketches in 
the Bnti^h Museum, called The Return of the Sage to His Country Home, bear out 
this assertion, for the budding landscape with its young willows and blossoming plum 
trees, its delicate bamboo shoots and swollen nvers, is the very poetry of spring 

The work of Li Ssu hsun is less evocative of the gracious, tender moods of 
nature and more suggestive of her power and sublimity A long scroll in the Freer 
Gallery, asenbed to his bnish, unfolds the panorama of a vast, idealized landscape 
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with a majestic backdrop of mountains wreathed m mist, and in the foreground, 
graceful pavilions nsmg above the water 

T’ai Tsung, one of China’s greatest emperors, attracted to his court the leading 
statesmen, scholars, poets and artists of his day His reign was distinguished by 
humanity, tolerance and profound culture Just as the poet Li Tai-po has im- 
mortalized this period m exquisite verse, so the painter Yen Li-pen has recorded it 
m a senes of revealing portraits There is every reason to believe that the Portraits 
of the Emperors (Plates 155, 159), a scroll painting on silk m the Boston Museum, 
one of the great masterpieces of Chinese painting, is by this seventh century artist 
Thirteen emperors of China, from the Han to the Sui dynasty, are here depicted in 
full impenal regalia with their courtiers, attendants and gentle faced ladies Again 
we observe the rhythmic, undulating flow of the composition as the figures follow 
each other m stately, measured procession And although the realism of the por- 
traiture is here minutely observed (each hair in the emperors' beards and eyebrows 
can be counted) , the absence of cast shadow and the insistence on linear rhythms, 
constantly interweaving, now broken, now recurrent, once more calls to mind a 
musical composition This is equally true of another famous scroll in the Boston 
Museum, Scholars Collating Ancient Texts, a Sung copy after an original by 
Yen Li'pen Here individual characterization b^omes unimportant, attention being 
focused on the ensemble of figures, seated, standing, bending, turning, each part being 
admirably related to the whole with casual, effortless grace 

The glorious reign of the T'ang dynasty came to an end m 905 A D It was 
followed by half a century of political confusion and disintegration during which no 
less than fiv e dynasties rose and fell When the Sung dynasty ascended the throne 
in 960, the empire, its strength depleted, was almost powerless to resist the con- 
t/nuevs she Tartar frem the jxvth The Ha.v and croftfrev? 

had been statesmen, warriors and empire builders, dunng their rule the empire had 
either repelled the barbarian aggressors or absorbed them It is charactcnstic of the 
Sung dynasty, however, that its most famous ruler, the emperor Hui Tsung. wws 
above all an esthete He founded the Impenal Academy of Painting, assembled a 
fabulous art collection totaling five thousand scrolN, and gathered in his impcml 
capital China's foremost arti«ts whom he appointed as instnictors in the arts of 
painting and calligraphy Hui Tsung, scholar, connoisseur, distinguished punter 
and calligrapher, w-as no match for the aggressive Tartars, after a senes of humiliating 
defeats he w-as forced to abdicate The empire was cleft in two, the north succumbing 
to Tartar domination while the south continued to be ruled by another member 
of the Sung dynasty 

The emperor Hui Tsung (IOS2-U35) has left a number of works, many of 
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which are done in the manner of T’ang paintings (for to reinterpret the style of 
the old masters was considered a great art and serious challenge, rather than an 
infenor accomplishment) The emperor specialized in what today would be called 
still life and genre subjects, birds arid flowers, like the Fine Colored ParraXeet (Plate 
167), done with an exquisite, crystalline clearness His scroll painting, Ladies Pre 
paring the Kew Sil\ (Plate 154), a copy of a T ang onginal, has the lucidity and 
serene grace associated in Western painting with the work of Vermeer of Delft “The 
picture," says Osvald Siren, “has almost the charm of a court performance " 

Two factors combined to make of Sung painting what would today be called 
an escape art The Tartar invasions that ravaged the country left in their wake 
desolation and rum Life became unbearable in a great part of the country Many 
people of means (including artists and scholars) fled to seek solace amid the romantic 
scenery and aristocratic splendor of the Southern Sung domain No one would ever 
guess, looking at the exquisite Southern Sung landscapes with their tranquil, aloof 
charm, their whimsical humor, their lync tenderness, that they were painted at a 
time -when China was crudly tom by war and aggression, with many of her proud 
cities ground beneath the Tartar heel 

The other and far more potent faaor which drove Sung artists from stark 
reality into the escape of a dream world, mystic, contemplative and poetic, was the 
inspiration provided by Zen Buddhism This form of Buddhism, practiced by the Txsi 
sect and widely accepted in Sung China because of its affinity with the native Taoist 
religion, discarded all outward forms of worship and overt acts of faith, seeking 
enlightenment m inner contemplation, in mystic communion with the universe, as 
the Buddha himself had done This insistence on individual experience and revelation 
found Its visual expression in the landscape art of the Southern Sung period 

It has been said that m Zen painting, “Buddhism found a purely Chmese 
expression " It is difficult for the Western mind to conceive of these landscapes with 
their spaciousness, their airy serenity, their feeling of gra.ee and eharm, as religious 
painting, yet to the Chinese mind this spelled a oneness with the universe, an aware' 
ness of the moods of nature, an intimate knowledge of life itself Laurence Binyon, 
who wntes of Chmese art with great enthusiasm and discrimination, provides a clue 
to the character of Sung painting “If the Hebrew genius had possessed the gift for 
pictonal art, we might have had a kmd of landscape drenched m religious emotion, 
which would have been nearer to the Chinese ideal than anything in Western art," 
and he points out the affinity of a Sung landscape with such psalms as “I ivill hft up 
mme eyes unto the hills 

History records the names of more than eight hundred painters who flourished 
dunng the Sung penod The Western student would do well to recall about a dozen 
of these who are great masters, judged by any standard Ma Yuan (1190 1224) was 
one of the greatest landscape painters of the East His work combines the nchness 
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and the vigor of Tang art with the delicacy and introspection of the Sung period, 
he was capable of producing sensitive, tremulous spring moods as well as full, 
majestic symphonies of nature The famous Landscape with Bridge and Willott-s m 
the Boston Museum (Plate 165) is accepted as one of the very few paintings extant 
by the hand of Ma Yuan Slender willows trail their bare young branches across a 
mountain stream, their delicate silhouettes, sensitively defined against the towenng 
misty mountains in the background, quiver with the breath of a spring morning, 
full of fragile, tremulous enchantment With an amazing economy of means the 
artist builds up his setting — a few swift strokes, a few light washes of monochrome 
ink, sometimes sparingly touched with muted colors — and a vastness of space is 
evoked that is truly breath taking Among other works attnbuted to Ma Yuan are 
the Two Sages under a Spreading Plum Tree and the Lady Ling Shao Standing in 
the Snoiu (both in the Boston Museum) and the Sage s Retreat m the Mountains in 
the Freer Gallery, all studies in mysticism and solitude The Ma family produced 
several other excellent painters, including Ma Ijn, son of Ma Yuan, and Ma Kuei, 
brother of the latter 

Hsia Kuei (1180 1230) loved the poetry of nver landscapes, drawing infinitely 
subtle shades of meaning from a storm tossed tree standing beside the water’s edge, 
or the flight of water fowl at dusk A number of works m American museums are 
attnbuted to him, among others a nver landscape in Boston, executed with such 
strength and sensitive feeling that it has often been compared to a Rembrandt 
drawing, a superb landscape is m the Freer Gallery and another m the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery This last, painted in monochrome ink on silk, is divided 
into four scenes as follows a distant mountain range and a flight of wild geese in 
the foreground, mist lies over the village, the ferry returns home, fishermen play 
their flutes in the quiet dusk, the boats anchor at evening on the misty bank 

These scenes merge and flow into each other with cinematic rapidity, producing 
a/I effect tff i//iceaj//?g metiGn hsss, to 3J> degree, tJie direcj/ie^ cS 

actual expenence Nothing like it exists in Western art As Benjamin March put it, 
‘The chief difference between occidental and Chinese perspective is m the point 
of sight The occidental is fixed, the oriental infinitely movable, so while one looks 
at a Western punting, one moves through a Chinese ” In this connection it is inter- 
esting to recall the comment of a Chinese artist when confronted with Western 
painting ‘The Occidentals," he remarked, "are fond of giving their pictures 
perspective, and nothing could be more correct than the effect they produce of 
depth and reality Figures, houses and trees cast shadows as in nature itself Their 
mural paintings of palaces and houses seem so real that one almost wants to walk 
into them While their work shows great skill m draughtsmanship and execution, I 
would hardly go so far as to class it as \entablc painting " 

Another Sung painter of rcnowTi who worked dunng the eleicnth century is 
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Kuo Hsi, by whom there is a scroll painting of a mountainous landscape in winter 
in the Toledo Museum, another m the Metropolitan Museum, and a famous scroll 
called Autumn in the Valley oj the Yellow River in the Freer Gallery (The only 
known examples of his work are m American collections ) Kuo Hsi was one of the 
greatest landscapists of the Sung era, his landscapes were constructed almost entirely 
of washes of ink, the composition being built up of different tonal values rather than 
linear brush strokes Like the “symphonies” of Whistler, the work of Kuo Hsi 
catches the same fleeting atmospheric moods, distilling the evanescent beauty of 
moonlight on water, of mountain peaks rising through the mist, of still, meandenng 
streams flowing through peaceful valleys 

A contemporary of Kuo Hsi was Li Lung-mien (1049-1106), he is known to 
have excelled in Buddhist painting, and the extraordmary senes of Arhats (hermits) 
in the Boston Museum and the Freer Gallery were formerly attnbuted to him and 
are undoubtedly close to his style Of other Sung artists let us name the early 
painter Fan Kuan (ca 990-1030) whose I^u^monos (hanging pictures in the form 
of tall, narrow panels) depict isolated scenes of mountain splendor which mirror 
the loneliness of the human spint, as m the Temple Among the Snowy Hilh 
(Boston), and Li T'ang, whose Man on a Water Buffalo Returning from a Village 
Feast (Boston), an album leaf painted on silk, has been called by Siren “one of the 
finest of its kind — a touchstone for judging Sung painting ” Chen Jung (active 
1235-40) painted with an almost ferocious vitality His Dragons Appearing Through 
Clouds and Waves (Plate 166) is a tour de force of volcanic rhythms Four dragons 
appear and disappear among vaporous clouds and tempestuous waves, coiling 
and recoihng, writhing, and darting among the unleashed elements of air and 
water For sheer mastery of movement, controlled yet intensely dynamic, there 
IS httle to equal this amazing performance The greater part of this Chen Jung 
scroll IS in the Boston Museum, while one section belongs to the Metropolitan 
Museum Another Sung artist, Ma Fen, is known to this country through The 
Hundred Geese, a superb scroll done in ink on paper, and owned by the Honolulu 
Academy 

Ml Fei (1051-1107) was “a master of the wet brush and misty hills ” The Freer 
Gallery owns one of his paintings, done on silk, showing a majestic, wooded landscape 
through which flows a nver The ever present mountains tower in the background, 
half obscured by the mists which float up from the valley Another painting attnbuted 
to Ml Fei, in the Moore Collection, called Mountain Landscape with Returning 
Boat bears an inscription by the artist which throws an interesting light on the 
character of Sung painting I was at the Tzu chin Mountain to escape the heat 
Getting up early one morning, I saw the nver look so unreal that it seemed a long 
strip of silvery silk, the mist covered the tops of the green mountains and their centers 
like a belt A fishmg-boat was neanng the tree covered shore The scene was ever 
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changing, and it was impossible to foresee the next one I painted this to record one 
of these changes Those who see this must excuse the mk-play " 

Kung K’ai, who was active between 1260 and 1280, has an album leaf in the 
Freer Gallery called Man Asleep m a Boat near the Shore, which is full of sly humor, 
not devoid of tenderness, while the Metropolitan Museum owns parts of a Taoist 
scroll painting from his brush, called Merry Gatherings m the Magic Jar “The 
legend,” writes Alan Pnest, “is that he who drinks from the magic cauldron is 
enabled to enter heaven and see the Immortals at play The painting is in free brash 
black and white, a brilliant performance in the handlmg of rocks and trees, with a 
suggestion of mystery, humor and mild intoxication ” To Chu Jui is attnbuted the 
superb panel in Boston called Bullocl( Carts Ascending a Mountain (Plate 164) 
Here the scenery which forms a majestic backdrop has been treated almost as a 
decorative pattern, to conform with the narrow shape of the panel, but the sweeping 
rhythm of the wmding mountain path, the gnarled trees clinging tenaciously to 
rocky ledges and the slow labored ascent of the carts lead the eye ever upwards in a 
toiling journey to the summit of the sheer cliffs 

The imagination of the Sung artists was stirred by the thought of their moun' 
tains Something of them strength and mystic aloofness, their isolation amid the 
teeming bfe of villages struck an answering chord in the minds of these painters who 
sought both escape from a welter of mundane affairs, and a pantheistic union with 
nature “Austere at times, with a sense of desolation in bare peak and blasted pine, 
yet often bathed in the mood of serene and silent joy, the joy of the mountain dweller 
gazing out on vast spaces of moon flooded night, their art is never trivial, never 
pretty ” 

Using colors sparingly — black or brown ink, washed in lightly, wath touches of 
white, yellow, a leafy green or bright vermilion, the Sung artists painted landscapes 
that sound now a lync, now a heroic or elegiac note, evoking scenes that are 
graciously appealing or stern and challenging, conjuring up vistas beyond vistas of 
panoramic beauty The Chinese expression for landscape is composed of two symbols 
meanmg ‘ mountain” and “water,” and with these two elements, always present in 
their landscape compositions, the Sung artists indicated the eternal flux as well as 
the stability of nature 

Zen Buddhism which provided the stimng impulse of Sung painting offered 
nothing of creative value to the sculptor of this penod, relying as it did on intuitive 
knowledge and mystic expenence rather than outward forms of worship which 
required the visible evidence of the divine Sui^ sculpture lacks the monumental 
character of the Wei and T ang penods, much of it is in wood, lending itself to great 
elaboration and refinement, and very often these lavishly carved statues are poly- 
chromed (Plate 160, 161, 163) In keeping with the aristocratic character of the 
age, these Buddhist statues achieve a supreme sense of luxunousness, fastidiousness 
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and sophistication The tendency of the Tang sculptor to adorn his Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas with regal appurtenances is here earned to the extreme The Sung 
statues with their gorgeous costumes and jewels are veritable fashion plates, while 
they lack the spintual nobility of Tang sculpture, the unfailing good taste which 
characterized all artistic production m the Sung era endows these statues with a 
good deal of charm and persuasiveness 

Like Sung painting, Sung pottery is one of the great artistic achievements of 
this era— indeed of all times Often called the golden age of pottery, the twelfth 
century in China produced some of the noblest v^sels ever shaped by the potter's 
hand Purveyors to the impenal and wealthy households, the Sung potters raised 
their craft to heights unattained m any other country, rivaling and surpassing the 
exquisite ceramics of Persia More than forty famous kilns are known to have existed 
in Sung China, supported by the impenal treasury, their products were largely 
reserved for the emperor and his court Today many of these vessels collected and 
pnzed by generations of connoisseurs, are to be seen m our museums, notably the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Fogg Museum, the Boston 
Museum, the City Art Museum of St Louts, the Detroit Art Institute, and others 
Sung ceramics are distinguished for the richness of their glazes and their sur- 
passingly beautiful forms Fashioned with a subtle simplicity and a profound respect 
for the nature of the matcnal, they are a delight to the hand as well as the eye 
Although made in a great vancty of types and glazes, they have been classified 
broadly into certain groups, named after their various kilns These divisions cannot, 
of course, be regarded as rigid, since many types were made m various parts of the 
country, but they do serve to indicate the general characteristics of the most 
important groups Named after their place of production, the half-dozen outstanding 
groups include the ]u, Kuan and Ko ware, the Tm Chmg (blue mist), the Lung 
Ch’uan or Celadon, the Chun Ting and Tz’u Chou ware 

The Ju ware is one of the rarest of all Chinese ceramics It is a semi-porcelain 
ware (clay with a certain amount of kaolin), covered with a gorgeous blue green 
glaze, so subtle in coloring that it defies all description Both the Freer Gallery and 
the St Louis Museum own exquisite Ju pieces 

The Kuan ware is glazed in pale lavender or greenish-gray, a network of 
fissures or crackles, caused by the unev^ shnnkii^ of the glaze dunng the process 
of finng, lends it its characteristic appearance Aside from the richness of their thick, 
opaque glaze, the delicacy of their ‘ crackle” and the beauty of their shape, the Kuan 
and Ju ware is entirely without decoration, and stnkmg in its simpliaty 

Perhaps the most famous of all Sung ceramics — certainly the most popular m 
the Western world — is the gray-green ware produced at Lung Ch'uan and known 
to us as Celadon It is believed that the potters of Lung Ch uan tned to capture the 
beauty of pale jade, m some instances they seem to have surpassed it Before the 
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vessel IS glazed in hues, ranging from the palest blue green to a deep olive, it is often 
decorated with delicate motifs of flowers, wnes, birds, fish, etc , done in slight relief 
The base of these Celadon vases is often fluted and the neck shaped into a senes of 
concentric nngs, to articulate them shape For sheer perfection of form and glaze 
these vessels are unnvaled A great many pieces of Celadon ware are to be found 
in our museums, but the three superb baluster vases, similar in design and coloring, 
decorated with graceful peony patterns, which belong to the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the City Art Museum of St Louis and the Detroit Art Institute, are among 
the finest specimens of this Celadon known anywhere 

Another monochrome ware of the Sung dynasty is the celebrated Ting yao 
(yao meaning ‘ware"), made of a fine, grayish white paste and covered with an 
opaque glaze which ranges all the way from off white to light brown This T ing ware 
is generally incised with delicate patterns before the glaze i5 applied — lotus flowers, 
fiish, ducks swimming among reeds, cloud patterns — the favorite traditional motifs 
of Chinese decorative art 

From a town in Honan province comes the sumptuous Chun ware, glazed in 
monochrome, but displaying a much ncher effect than the other wares because of 
the metallic oxides m its glaze which, when fir«J, produces splashes of gorgeous 
color, adding to the delicate lavender blue of the glaze touches of crimson, purple, 
deep red and aubergine Chun ware was the favonte pottery of the Sung emperors 
for growing orchids, narcissi and daffodils The shallow bowls were filled with 
pebbles to which were added bits of jade, crystal, coral or other semi precious stone 
Superb examples of Chun ware are to be found in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the City Art Museum of St Louis, at the Freer Gallery 
and especially at the Fogg Museum which owns a collection of sixty pieces 

The only Sung pottery to use painted decoration extensively was the Tz u Chou 
ware, made of clay with a partial kaolm content, beautiful vases and head rests are 
the most familiar shapes in this ware One variety is made m two tones, light buff 
and brown, the other has designs in black and color painted over the white slip 
In the former, the vessel is covered with a dark brown glaze, and the design cut 
through the glaze to expose the light body below (Plate 171) The dark design thus 
stood out m relief This process was often reversed, a white slip (liquid chy) being 
applied over the body, the design was then carved through the slip, glazed and fired 
The polychrome Tz u Chou ware was painted under the glaze m bold patterns of 
flowers or dragons (Plate 179) 

Throughout the twelfth century the dreadai Mongols had been threatemng 
the Sung empire In the thirteenth century Genghis Khan, orgamzing the vanous 
nomadic Mongol tnbes into a formidable, closely knit army, sw'ooped down upon 
China, whose cities, one by one, succumbed to the conquenng hordes By 1280 the 
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entire country was under tKeir domination, and the grandson of Genghis Khan, the 
fabled Kublai Khan, inaugurated the Yuan or Mongol dynasty which was to rule 
China during the next hundred years 

The newcomers brought no well-defined cultural traditions with them, but 
their tremendous zest for life infused new vitality into the art forms of the Sung era 
which had become somewhat over-refined and weary Once the fury of these 
devastating conquerors had spent itself, they turned their thoughts to a revival of 
China’s glory, significantly enough, it was from the full-bodied art of the T'ang 
period that they drew their inspiration The Mongol emperors became fervent 
Buddhists, temple and monastery walls were covered with splendid frescoes, and 
artists, like the famous Liu Yuan who excelled in painting religious subjects, were 
raised to the rank of high officials The Buddhist frescoes from the Hsin-Hua Ssu 
(the Monastery of the Joyful Transformation) in south Shansi province, now m the 
Royal Ontano Museum of Archeology, date from the beginnings of the Mongol 
rule and reflect the vigorous style of the T’ang era (Plate 157) 

In sculpture the Yuan artists reverted completely to T’ang models, and once 
more there is a vigorous handling of plastic forms, nchly ornamented The Metro- 
politan Museum has a Kuan Yin standing on a lotus pedestal, carved in wood and 
polychromed, which dates from the beginning of the Yuan dynasty The strength and 
grace, the lavishness and nobility so characteristic of T'ang sculpture arc to be found 
again m this figure 

Many of the famous Sung kilns were destroyed by the Mongol armies, and those 
that survived the ravages of war were unable to reproduce the superb ceramics of 
the Sung dynasty But fee pottery still continued to be made, for the rude conquerors 
from the north scon succumbed to the softening influence of Chinese civilization 
and developed a taste for the luxury products produced by Chmese craftsmen 

Secular pamtmg rose to new heights m the Yuan dynasty The painters, fol- 
lowmg the Sung tradition, chose subjects that lent themselves to sensitive treatment 
a branch of flowering plum blossom, symbol of renascent life, a fragile orchid, a 
cluster of bamboo leaves suggesting pliancy and vigor Chao Meng-fu (1254-1322), 
a member of an anstocratic Sung family, became the leading painter of the Yuan 
penod Famous as a calligrapher and landscapist, he was said to be able to suggest 
“by means of strokes and tone the difference m color and texture between the fragile 
orchid and the hardy bamboo” But his imagination was captivated by the new 
spint which the Mongol regime had ushered in The Tartar tnbesmen, cunning, 
cruel, invincible, and their horses — agile little ponies, proud fiery steeds — became 
his favorite subject matter, with swift, masive strokes of his brush Chao Meng-fu 
summed up the character of the formidable cavalry which had swept across a vast 
continent leaving notbng m their wake but smouldenng rums and charred bones 
184 ^ 
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“It IS impossible," says Grousset, “to imagine more accurate ethnographical and 
histoncal documents than these representations of the Mongol cavalry which con 
quered the world ” The Boston Museum owns a paintmg of two horsemen beside 
a tree which is done m the manner of Chao MengTu, while a painting of a group 
of horses in the Freer Gallery is ascnbed to the school of this master 
The Yuan artists could also paint consummate masterpieces in the manner of 
Sung, addmg to the intellectual revene of the older painters somethmg of the wild 
melancholy and poignant sadness of the northern nomads The bamboo became the 
favonte theme of the Yuan artists who could evoke infinite movement and vitality 
in a few wind-tossed bamboo leaves by merely varying the tonality of their ink 
washes The Boston Museum owns such a study called Bamboo in the Wind by the 
Yuan artist Wu Chen (1280 1354), an almost unsurpassed example of this dexterous, 
fleeting brushwork 

The Mongol empire encompassed almost all of Asia, throughout this period 
China was open to foreign influence from the West, and European travelers flocked 
to the court of the great Khans to n^otiate international business deals and marvel 
at the splendor of the royal capital at Peking where, as Marco Polo wrote, “merchant 
princes lived as kings, and temples and palaces studded the streets “ In 1368, however, 
the Mongol rulers were ousted by the native Mmg dynasty, and China shut her gates 
to outsiders The Mmg rulers maintained a policy of seclusion for their country, 
determined to regam for China the glory of the T'ang empire Mmg artists were 
encouraged to look to the past rather than to the future, and to re create former 
splendors by perpetuating traditional designs 

The Buddhist paintings of the Mmg penod have a suavity and digmty bom 
of reverence for the past, but it is in secular painting that the Ming artists have 
captured the spirit of their age, re creating a fairyland of enchantment which has its 
counterpart in some of the gay and flowery poetry of this penod “In this enchanted 
setting move legendary figures of female musicians and dancers, attendants and great 
ladies m brocaded court robes, with flowers in their hair, indulging m various 
anstocratic pastimes with dainty, mannered gestures which shed grace upon all 
around Some are plucking flowers and arranging them in vases, others are reading, 
painting or playmg chess The empress, surrounded by her ladies in waiting, is sitting 
to a painter for her portrait, while one young woman stands hke a dreaming vision 
on a veranda, gazing out into the distance at a lake fnnged with weeping willows ” 
Such is the subject matter of Mmg pamtmg While the quiet monochromes of the 
Sung and Yuan dynasty were contmued, producing the traditional landscapes, or 
such delicious, frothy escapades as the scroll in the Freer Gallery entitled Fwinng on 
the Yangtze River, the Mmg artists on the whole preferred to compose their patterns 
m flat areas of bright, harmonious colors The flowery charm of the penod is nowhere 
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more gracefully expressed than in the Metropolitan Museum scroll entitled Lady Sui 
Hut an^ Her Verse Puczle. while its studied elegance is set forth in a panel painting 
m the Freer Gallery called A Tmmg M<m. His Betrothed mid Her Unsuccessful Rue!. 
In the latter, furniture and decorative acccssones are painted with as much cate and 
refinement as the figures composing the group of charming, welhto'do people, the 
feeling here is similar to that of a Terfaorch or a Metsu intenor, and the values 
stressed are about the same 

During the Mmg and succeeding Ch mg dynasty were prcxluced some of the 
most sumptuous textiles, the k’o^u, or silk-and-gold tapestry, done m a techmque 
already found m the T'ang dynasty, was developed into patterns of incredible 
richness, embroidery became a fine art, reproduemg not only the ancient symbolic 
characters and motifs such as the pheemx and dragon, but also introducing graceful 
figures against elaborate landscape backgrounds A great many of these textiles, 
particularly the lavash impenal and mandarin robes, are to be found in our museums 

Porcelain made of kaolin (non-fusible clay) covered with a transparent glaze 
and fired to a homogeneous substance so that the glaze does not chip off, had been 
knowTi m China for a long time, but it was only under the Mmg dvnasty that it 
gamed first rank m the field of ceramics The Mmg emperors established imperial 
kilns at Ching'te Chen, an, ancient potterj' center which had huge kaolin deposits, 
and throughout their reign porcelain, rangu^ m types from fragile little tea bowls 
and wine cups to massive wine jars and fish bowls, and displaymg all the colors of the 
rainbow, w ere produced here m vast quantities 

Unlike Sung pottery, the ceramics of the Mmg period are classified accordmg 
to color and type The ever-popular Celadon still continued to be made, other 
monochromes included a white ware with incited decoration, much like Tmg, an 
applc'green ware, the so<alled “Mmg" yellow, a turquoi'c blue, a blue'and white 
and a deep red The snowy brilliance of white porcelain mvited decoration m 
polychrome, and several methods were devised for this purpose The decoration in 
color was either applied to the V'essel before it was fired or glazed, or it w’as applied 
to the biscuit (the fired, iinglazed body of the vessel) , or else enamel colors w ere 
applied after the vessel had been covered with a transparent glaze. The method of 
underglaze pamtmg is thus described by John Pope 

The carefully prepare! porcelain clay was fashioned to the required shape on 
the potter s w’heel, and W’as tnmmed and smoothed on another w’heel when partly 
dry After the surface had been treated with a thin shp (or liquid mixture of the 
clay) to make it perfectly smooth, the vessel was thoroughly dned, and the first 
decoration wws applied with cobalt oxide The black mmeral had been finely ground 
an mix with water for use with a brush, and this process was the first of a senes 
that m^ht then and there ruin the whole thing Pamtmg on porcelam with cobalt 
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oxide has been very aptly described as being like ‘ wnting in ink on blotting paper, 
if the brush hesitates, the result is a smudge, and if too quick, there is no result at 
all ’ The jar, thus decorated, was covered with a coat of liquid glaze, either by 
immersion or brushing, and when this was quite dry, the time had come for firing The 
success or failure of the venture hinged on this step The jar was placed in an earthen' 
ware case called a seggar, and set inside the kiln together with a hundred or so similar 
pieces, and the space around the stacks of sugars was completely filled in with fire' 
wood The kiln entrance was sealed up, leaving only a small aperture through which 
to add fuel After the fire was lighted it was kept going at full blast for twenty four 
hours, then allowed to cool for two days before the kiln was opened, and then 
another day elapsed before the seggars were cool enough to handle Dunng this 
penod, with the vessel twice sealed away from the hand and eye of its maker, one 
of two thmgs had taken place The magic of the fire had either turned the white clay 
bowl painted with black hnes and covered with a creamy coatmg into a beautiful 
thing of purest porcelain decorated in delicate blue, or it had reduced it to a shapeless 
mass of glass and clay " 

In the so called “Five color" ware, which actually included more than five 
colors, making use of vanous intermediate shades, enamel colors were laid on over 
the glaze and the vessel was refired in a muffle stove at low heat This produced a 
gay polychromy which sec off to excellent advantage the favorite decorative motifs 
of Ming China sprays of flowers, butterflies, phanixes, dragons, pastoral landscapes 
where a phcenix strutted beside a waterfall, or idyllic scenes f rom the life of mountain' 
hermits It was the art of this and the suc«eding Ch'mg period that Europe 
assiduously imitated throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes, setting up 
factones to reproduce Chinese porcelains and submitting to a veritable deluge of 
chmoisenes in almost every one of the decorative arts 

Lasting from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Ming empire may be considered the counterpart of the contemporary 
Venetian Republic, both had their feasts and pageants, their commercial prospenty 
and national pnde, in both cultures the accent was on material well being which 
made of art, religious or secular, an adjunct to gracious living 

The Ch'mg or Manchu dynasty, which held the imperial throne of China from 
1644 until the revolution of 1911, continued the culture of the Ming dynasty in its 
vanous aspects, devoting even more attention to the production of fine porcelain 
for which there was an ever increasing demand from Europe The names of the 
Manchu emperors K'ang Hsi, (1662'1722), Yung Cheng (1723'1735) and Ch'ien 
Lung (1736'1795) will forever be assoaated with the porcelains of this penod 

Like his European contemporary, the "Roi Soleil,” Louis XIV of France, the 
Emperor K’ang Hsi ruled over a court where pomp and splendor vied with fnvolity 
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and charm It is characteristic of this eta that the once sacred ntual bronzes and 
jades uere copied m porcelain and semi preaous stones and made into gay bibelots 
The ceramic arts folIo\Aed the technique of the Ming penod, but several new types 
developed the de^hosuf (oxblood), clatrdehne (pale blue) and peach bloom 
monochromes, the dazzling white hlanc de chine, used chiefly for little figunnes of 
Buddhist and Taoist mythology, and the blue and white ware of which the so called 
hawthorn” or ‘ginger jars" are most common This blue and white ware which 
continues to be made in modem times is perhaps most familiar m our households, 
since our imported preserved ginger often comes packed m it Originally, however, 
these jars were used as containers for tea and sweetmeat gifts at the New Year (which 
the Chinese observe in February) , they were decorated with the symbols of departing 
winter and approaching spring white prunus blossoms on a deep blue ground, with 
a network of fine white lines, producing a flowery freshness The pittem is said to 
have been inspired by the sight of a flowering prunus branch extended over an ice 
floe which was breaking up, hence its symbolism of spring’s harbinger 

The ceramists of K ang Hsis reign achieved their greatest success, however, 
with enamel painted porcelain, ennchmg the "Five color" ware of the Ming penod 
by lavish and subtle tones and turning, m their decorative motifs more and more 
toward realism Vanous shades of green dominated the color scheme of the so-called 
famille verte while a deep pink was characteristic of the famiile rose porcelain 
Answenng the demand from Europe, these porcelains were made m sets or garnitures 
of five pieces, three covered baluster vases and two tall beakers These were generally 
decorated with figures of slender, willowy ladies (called lange leisjes m Dutch, ‘ Long 
Elizas m English ) Throughout the nineteenth century these garnitures de chemnee 
were enormously popular in Europe, Whistler was so fascinated by their exotic 
beauty that he painted his Lady of the Lange Ltjsen (Johnson Collection, Philadel 
phia), a portrait of a lady holding such a vase in her hands (Plates 174, 175) Other 
v'a«cs and bowls were decorated wnth alternating medallions of fruit and flower 
motif';, birds, butterflies, ladies strolling in gardens or playing with children Much 
prized, too were the V’ases with lustrous black background against which floral 
motifs stood out m glowing color (Plate 176) 

Aside from this incredibly nch output m ceramics, both the Ming and the 
Ch mg dynivties produced a wealth of ornate objects in lacquer, ivory, jade, nephnte, 
crystal, quartz and other semi preaous stones, gold and silver wrought into exquisite 
ornaments, cloisonne and woodcarving Examples of these are to be seen in most 
o our museums pamculaily m the Fogg Museum, the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Amcncan Museum of Natural History, the Field Museum in Chicago, and the 
>*^cent Smith Art Galkry m Springfield, Massachusetts (Plates 
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Thus the last great penod of Chinese art comes to a close While the ancient 
bronzes and heroic sculptures of China are most characteristic of the noblest elements 
in her culture, and while Chinese painting, both religious and secular, is eloquent 
of Its high spiritual content, her ceramic art which had an almost uninterrupted 
history of four thousand years, often combmes both these elements, producing sheer 
esthetic enjoyment 
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VII 

Art of the Far East; Japan 


C OMPAEIED with China, Japan’s settlement and art are recent It was only 
half a century before our era that migration from China and other regions 
drove before it the aborigmes of Japan, the Amu, at present to be found 
only as a remnant on the northern island of the mam Japanese group These 
puzahng abongines, now called “caucasoid," were and still are primitive folk but 
they had, nevertheless, an early art of their own which is fragmentary and only 
recently unearthed It seems to have had little influence on the art of the invaders 
who were usurping the country much as our European forebears supplanted the 
Indians here Few of the recovered pieces of this early art are in museums in this 
country, but the Metropolitan Museum m New York owns some pottery funeral 

prehistoric penod 

A1 hough the iron age of other lands had become recorded, in Japan this period is 
f ‘ u only recently realized Only a few scattered 

and to indicate what the arts and crafts of this age of conquest 
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paintings needed in the serv ""f ° 1 , '™®'’t Japanese to fashion the statues and 

early works of art might not have been brought over from the mam- 
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land In any case, they are not the product of beginners, and there is little departure 
from Chinese ideas or technique After a little more than a generation, however, the 
pupils had become masters in their own nght The period of artistic activity which 
now set in, called Suiko (552 645 AD), after the reigning Empress, produced some 
works of rare archaic beauty The sculpture of this, as of the succeeding period, is 
manifestly denved from that of the Northern Wei Dynasty, but the austere mysti 
cism of the Wei statues is here transformed into a benign and radiant gentleness 
When Prmce Shotoku succeeded to the throne (592 622 A D ) he erected a number 
of temples in honor of the new rehgion The most famous of these is the temple^ 
complex built m 607 A D at Horyuji which appears to have been modeled after 
contemporary Chinese architecture Today only the Pagoda and Golden Hall remain 
of the buildings ongmally erected, these are the oldest wooden buildings m the 
world and they house some of the greatest treasures of this early Buddhist art 

In 710 the Imperial Court of Japan was established at Nara, and it was this 
capital which gave its name to the succeeding penod of art, the Nara period (710 
794), often called the Golden Age of Buddhist art in Japan The finest works of 
this penod have been designated ‘ national treasures' by the Japanese, and have 
largely remained in their temples and sanctuanes A number of early pieces did find 
their way into our museums, however Among these are the bronze statue of Bosatsu 
(Bodhisattva) and a Tnnity relief in terra cotta of a Buddha and two attendants, m 
the Fogg Art Museum, a splendid seventh century statue at the Freer Gallery, a 
bronze Kwannon (Goddess of Mercy) m the Boston Museum (Plate 182) and a 
seated Kwannon in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (Plate 183) During the great 
exhibition of Japanese art held at the Boston Museum in 1936, a number of works 
made during the first centuries of Buddhism m Japan were lent to the museum by 
the Imperial and National Collections, and for a time there was to be seen m the 
Boston Museum the most complete survey of Japanese art in the Western world 
The Buddhist iconography was, ol course, taken over completely "by the artists 
of Japan, and the Buddha as well as his attendants are shown in the traditional poses 
of spintual contemplation or benediction Thus the famous Miroku Bosatsu 
(Maitreya) in the Chuguji Nunnery assumes a pose very similar to that of the Pnnce 
Siddhartaka in Boston (Hate 145) These Japanese statues vary from their Chmese 
prototypes m one important aspect their display of elaborate and ornamental detail 
For the Japanese sculptures are almost without exception carved m wood, cast m 
bronze, or modeled in clay and lacquered, and these media lent themselves to greater 
decorative treatment than the obdurate stone of the Wei period 

In the half century which elapsed between the Suiko period and the Nara penod, 
a transitional school known as the Hakuho (646 710) was established, while 
the succeeding age of the emperors who reigned at Nara is often known as the 
Tempyo penod (710 794) The sculpture produced dunng this century no longer 
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bears the impress of Wei art but rather of the Sui and T’ang eras There is greater 
insistence on plastic treatment of form and a tendency to stress luxurious appurte 
nances (Plate 182) The finest example of Hakuho sculpture is the famous bronze 
Trinity at Horyuji with its superb background screen decorated in low^relief 
“Amida Buddha, the Lord of Light, is in the center, and a Bodhisattva is on either 
side of him Each is seated on the Lotus, the flower which springs from the mud to 
unfold its stainless petals above the water just as the soul has need of the gro«3 
passions of earth from which to nse by its impulse and effort into passionless seremty ” 
As for the figures which decorate the background screen, “the springing curves in low 
relief create an illusion of movement, like the wavenng lines of smoke ascending 
m the air and give strange life to the celestial beings who seem to nse on their Lotus 
Thrones from unseen waters below “ In addition, to the f^ures of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas are the celestial guardians (Chinese Lo\apala, Japanese ShitennoJ 
or Heavenly Kings “whose duty it is to protect their charges from the assaults of 
demons and evil spints “ As in Cbnese art, to which all Japanese art of this early 
period owes its ultimate derivation, these figures of wamor kings in their full martial 
regalia express all the fierceness and violence of which humanity is capable, but which 
are denied to the gentle members of Buddhist pantheon Two fine wooden sculptures 
of these guardian, kings, carved m the tenth century, are owned by the Art Institute 
of Chicago Not only sculpture but painting also reached a high stage of develop 
ment during the Kara period Foremost in importance are the frescoes of the Horyuji 
temple, which, as has been frequently indicated, derive from classical Buddhist 
painting, although some of the scenes, such as the charming portrait of Prince Shotoku 
and his two little sons, recall the secular style of Chinese painting made famous by 
KuK’aichih 

The year 794 marks the end of the Nara penod The Emperor’s Court was 
moved from Nara to Heian kyo, and the artistic products of this penod are spoken 
of as belonging to the Heian or Jogan period (794 897) It was at this time that 
paintings on silk made their appearance, influenced, as Grousset has pointed out, 
not only by graphic arts of the T ang Dynasty but also by Hindu art A splendid 
example of Jogan painting is the Bcnten with its exquisite flow of hnes, soft harmO' 
niOT^ colors, and expression of beatitude, m the William RocUiill Nelson Gallery 
in Kansas City (Plate 187) , while the sculpture of this penod is well illustrated by a 
seated Kwannon in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (Plate 183) From the eighth 
century onv.'ard Japanese civilization was, for some time to come, to be molded by 
the refined court society which had its captial at Kyoto The exquisite sensibility 
and preciosity which distinguish the culture of this penod are best illustrated by 
its htenturc, subtle, delicate, with a highly romantic flavor The courtiers and noble 
a ics o t e Impenal household composed these tender, amorous poems and 
romance, the most famous of which was the Talc of Cenp, wntten by Lady 
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Murasaki at the end of the tenth century These romances provided the inspiration 
for the contemporary painters, who recorded their colorful episodes on long, narrative, 
horizontal scrolls Nothing could be more eloquent of the Oriental sense of decorum 
than these scenes of anstocratic hfe, ngidly controlled by court etiquette, where 
figures moved with the languorous poise of flowers or the swift grace of hummmg' 
birds, through enchanted gardens and palace interiors The development of this 
courtly society, which modeled its behavior upon that of aristocratic China, was 
furthered by the powerful Fujiwara family, the hereditary major domos of the royal 
palace, and it was this family which lent its name to the succeedmg Fujiwara period 
(897'1 185) One of our museums is fortunate in possessing an unusually fine example 
of Fujiwara sculpture — the great statue of the Sun Buddha, Dainichi Nyorai (Plate 
181) Carved in wood, this massive figure is one of the most inspiring images of the 
great rehgious teacher that Asiatic art has produced More characteristic of the 
gracile spirit of the age, however, is the carved and lacquered wooden figure of a 
Flying Apsara, or celestial nymph, in the Seattle Art Museum (Plate 184) It was 
during the time of the Fujiwara that the esthetic canon of what was to become the 
national Japanese style became clearly defined 

The social and cultural scene of medieval Japan is highly complex, and to the 
Western mind, confusing Politically, the Fujiwara period saw the growth of an 
intensely military feudalism The emperor had become a mere figurehead, the actual 
rulers of the country were the feudal barons m their impregnable fortress castles 
Military valor came to be pnzed as the highest virtue, the Japanese samurax was no 
“parfit gentil knight,” but a fire-eater, "bound to defend the honor of the clan to his 
last breath, and to wipe out in blood any insult to the arms of the house he served ” 
Rather than submit to dishonor, he was expected to have recourse to the heroic form 
of suicide known as hara l^m The nvalry for individual power, characteristic of 
every feudal regime, resulted m bloody and incessant clan feuds which persisted for 
centunes and left their mdelible mark on Japanese avibzation 

Influences from continental China were still actively at work, the cult of 
Amitabha Buddha—the Lord of Infinite Light — ^which had taken root in China 
some centunes before, now reached Japan (We shall find Japanese culture always 
lagging several centunes behind the older country ) This cult, with its promise of a 
paradise, or land of the blessed for the faithful, was infinitely more appeabng than 
the prospect of nirvana which the older form of Buddhism had held forth, and it 
was in Amida (Chinese Amitabha) rather than in the Buddha Sakyamum that 
worship now centered "In the popular distress which accompamed the great civil 
wars of the Fujiwara penod, all tender soub and simple hearts turned towards this 
divine savior, who required nothing but a little confidence and love to mduce him 
to pour forth his grace ” 

The worship of this gentle, compassionate divinity inspired a religious art 
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which, based stylistically on T'ang models, is highly individual in its expression 
of calm and smiling beatitude A pamtmg m the Freer Gallery of a celestial paradise 
scene, the horokAu inandah. is filled with the unearthly bliss which the cult of 
Amida promised, while a famous panel painting of Amida and twenty^five Bo 
dhisittvas IS suffused with a serene and tranquil joy, comparable in Western art only 
to the visions of Simone Martini or Fra Ar^elico 

In the Uvelfth century, the spiritual calm of religious Fujiwara pamtmg was 
interrupted by an unexpected element — the irrepressible humor which characterized 
the work of Toba-Sojo (1053'1U4), a Buddhist priest with a sly sense of humor 
and a superb gift for caricature In addition to genre scenes which recorded with 
amazing fidelity the activities of the common man, Toba-Sojo did delightful drawings 
m which the parts of men were played by animals His frogs, hares and other nimble 
creatures belong to the family of Mickey Mouse and his comparuons 

The sculpture of the Fujiwara period has a strong tendency to omateness, and 
such statues as the well known carved wooden figure of Kxchpten (the Japanese 
equivalent of Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of beauty) , outdo even the most luxunous 
T'ang figure m lavish attire and worldly refinement On the other hand, the Gijal^n 
mask and the wooden figure of Dautol^u Myoo, m the Boston Museum, are starkly 
simple, relying on the strength of their modeling for effect 

Like the Nara and the Heian penods, the age of Kamakura (1185'1392) takes 
Its name from the capital of the ruler, at this time the head of the most powerful 
feudal clan in Japan The endless civil wars which had tom the country for centuncs 
had come to an end with the victory of Yontomo, head of the Minamoto family, 
o\er the rival house of Taira With the emperor reduced to a mere figurehead, 
Yontomo assumed the title of shogun or military chief His rise to power marked 
the beginning of the military dictatorship or shogunate that was to dominate Japan 
almort without interruption, for more than six centunes 

Buddhist painting dunng the Kamakura penod produced some works of great 
spmtual beauty, such as the famous idealized portrait study by Nobuzane (1177 
1265) of the saint Kobo Daishi as a boy, one of the great classics of Japanese art, 
the radiantly beautiful Jizo in the Metropolitan Museum, the painting on silk of 
the gracious Bodhisattva, Nyonn Kwannon, seated on a lotus pedestal, in the 
Toledo Museum of Art, the ICuannon of the Waves in the Fogg Museum (Plate 
1 88) , in V. hich “the majestic and lovely serenity of the God of Compassion standing 
still and alone on a lotus blossom, is emphasized by the quick, restless little waves of 
the sea , and the magnificent Buddhist triptych in the Chicago Art Institute, which 
shows the Buddha attended by the Bodhisattvas Seishi and Kwannon (Plate 186), 
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one of the finest paintings of this kind, as ivell as other splendid examples in the 
Boston Museum 

But It IS the mdl^imono or horizontal scrolls that most vividly reflect the char' 
acter of this age of violence and bloodshed Foremost among these are the famous 
scrolls which illustrate scenes from the Hetjt Monogatan. the national epic uhich 
recounts the struggle of the Taira and Minamoto clans that contend^ for the 
mastery of Japan Perhaps the greatest of these Heiji Monogatan scrolls is that in the 
Boston Museum (Plate 189), attributed to Keion (I166'1237) “With its cavalcades 
of horsemen,” writes Grousset, “its funously galloping squadrons, its scene of the 
impenal palace in flames, its dashing attacks, jostling groups, melees, and massacres. 
It IS a stnkmg histoncal vision, an epic page wntten m characters of fire and blood 
What IS more, these tumultuous scenes of violent movement are treated by the most 
precise and coldly eluant brush that ever existed ” 

Attnbuted to the hand of Mitsunaga, an artist who preceded Keion by half a 
century, is another famous irwl^imono m Boston, illustrating the adventures of the 
Japanese envoy Kibi no Mabbi dunng his travels in China The picaresque tales 
of Kibi's adventures are recorded mbrushwork less trenchant than that of Hetji 
Monogatan scroll, but more fluid, more exciting in its gorgeous coloring, and dis- 
playing that same element of sly, pert humor for which Toba Sojo utis renotvned 
Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries vanous schools of painting 
evolved certain stylistic elements which were eventually to coalesce, forming a style 
of truly national character The chief interest of these schools was for some time 
focused on portraiture, and such famous works as the portrait of the shogun Yonmoto 
by Takanobu (IHldlCH), and that of Taira no Kanemon, one of the thirty^six 
famous poets of ancient Japan, painted by Nobuzane (1I77'1265), the son of 
Takanobu (shown in Boston dunng the great Japanese Exhibition), were executed 
dunng this penod The artists, no less than their subjects, came from the refined 
society which had onginated at the old impenal court of Kyoto, beautifully 
desenbed in Lady Murasaki s Tele of Genjt 

It was an art at once highly decorative and psychologically penetrating, the 
figures of these scholars and courtiers in their voluminous robes, “translated into a 
senes of angular lines, the charm of which is the strength inherent m geometnc 
shapes ” are fa^itidiously posed, sharply silhouetted, coldly elegant 

It was the son of Mitsunaga, Tosa Tsunetaka, who in the middle of the thir' 
teenth centmy inaugurated the Tosa School, one of the mo«t famous schools of 
painting in Japan, which continued for some time the tradition of elegant court 
portraiture Throughout the Kamakaira penod, painting was to flow in two streams 
the decorative art of the Tosa School and the vanlc and dramatic art of Keion, 
Mitsunaga and their successors, inspired by the martial influence of Kamakura’s 
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loldier society— an influence tempered by Zen Buddhism, which, as interpreted by 
the religious teachers of medieval Japan, preached a doctnne of militant and nigged 
individualism 

In addition to these two mam streanns, predominantly secular, was the religious 
paintmg of the period discussed above, and the landscape art of Kamakura, saturated 
in Zen Buddhism and its austere and melancholy esthetics which aimed at stimi^ 
up religious emotion by makmg the landscape symbolic of a state of mmd An 
mtense love of nature m all her varying moods is charactenstic of all these landscapes 

The plastic ait of Kamakura, marked by vigor and realism also borrotvs its 
esthetics from Zen Buddhism Of the monumental religious statues, both m wood 
and bronze, executed dunng this penod, few are to be seen outside the sacred 
temples of Japan The wooden statue of the hermit Basu Seimin is almost repulsive 
m Its pitiless realism, on the other hand, the statue of Hachiman as a Buddhist Monk, 
at the Boston Museum (Plate 185), representing, as Kojiro Tomita has suggested, 
a compromise between hieratic imagery and realistic ecclesiastic portraiture, expresses 
a gracious nobility and benign grandeur Here, for the last time, Japanese sculpture 
IS conceived on a grand scale, thereafter, it gradually diminishes in size until it finally 
reaches the immature form of netsul^es 

It was dunng the Kamakura period that pottery m Japan assumed importance 
as one of the fine arts This, too, was due to the all pervasive influence of the Zen 
sect, for, “inherent m its doctnne is the attitude that the most inconspicuous matcnal 
contains inspiration and beauty “ The Japanese wares of this penod, with their free 
stylistic decoration, intentionally made to appear as though it were produced by the 
‘ accidentally harmonious play of natural forces,” rather than by the hand of the 
ceramic painter, have strongly affected our own tradition of ceramic decoration m 
modem times Fine examples of this Kamakura pottery are to be found in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the Detroit Institute of Arts and the William Rockhill 
Nel'on Gallery Lacquer, too, was developed into a medium of surpassing beauty by 
Kamakura craftsmen, a lacquer box m the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, decorated 
with a design of semi-naturahstic flowering trees and birds in flight, illustrates the 
great heights that were reached by this minor art 

After holding the reins of power for more than a century, the Hojo shoguns 
were displaced m 1337 by the house of Ashikaga which ruled until 1573 This 
^nod, like the Fujiuaira age, witnessed a senes of bloody civil wars, for the Ashikaga 
family was tom by internal stnfe, and the vanous feudal clans of Japan continued 
their intermittent struggle agam< the shogwnflte as well as their savagely cruel 
ostilities among themrekes As m the Fujiwara age, the artists and poets of the 
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day and the elegant court society which dustered about Yoshimitsu, the most 
celebrated member of the Ashikaga family, turned their backs on harsh reality and 
took refuge in an unreal world of evanescent beauty The social conditions which 
existed m Japan at this time strongly recall those of China at the end of the Sung 
penod, and it is interesting to find that Ashikaga art, especially painting (for 
sculpture had ceased to play an important role), was closely modeled upon the art 
of Southern Sung 

A galaxy of painters graced the Ashikaga penod It is no mere coincidence that 
most of these were Buddhist pnests and monks, for it was only by seeking refuge 
in the sanctuary of the temple or monastery that the artist was able to turn his 
thoughts to matters of spintual beauty The free and sketchy black and white style 
of painting in ink, beloved of the Sung artists, was enthusiastically taken up by the 
Ashikaga painters At times the distinctions between a landscape executed in Sung 
China and one done in Ashikaga Japan, are almost imperceptible to the Western 
eye, a clearer study, however, reveals certain stylistic differences, manifest not only 
in technique but also in selection and emphasis, which provide a clue to the respective 
character of each school The Ashikaga artists constantly had some classic Chinese 
Sung model in mmd when they interpreted a landscape subject, however, while the 
landscapes of such Chinese artists as Ma Yuan or Hsia Kuei are universal m char* 
acter, the Japanese landscapes, although closely following the spint of their Chinese 
prototypes, are so composed as to convey the impression of a particular scene or 
place “Painting in the Ashikaga penod,” as one cntic puts it, “shows the kind of 
development that had been displayed by the arts of Japan throughout their history 
A foreign mode is adopted and faithfully pursued until m due course it receives an 
impress of the native temperament, and from it there anses a school whose work is 
distmctly Japanese in quality “ 

It was the pnest Josetsu (ca 1394 1408) who introduced the “mountain and 
water” pictures of Sung China, with their misty valleys, towenng mountain peaks, 
trees along the shore, silhouetted against the receding skylme, among the painters 
who followed his style were Shubun and Noami, Geiami and Soami — father, son 
and grandson, and Sesshu (1420 1506), whose style was so di'^tinctive that he 
eventually formed a school of his own which counted among its masters the gifted 
Shuko and Sesson All these painters, who were active dunng the fifteenth century, 
are well represented in our museums, a landscape by Shubun at the Boston Museum 
shows a typical composition in the foreground, a tree clinging to a rocky ledge 
overshadows charming pavilions built on little islands half seen through the mist, 
while in the background nse mystenous, towenng crags Geiami (1432 1485) is the 
author of the delightful painting Jitto^u Laughing at the Moon in the Boston 
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Museum, perhaps the most brilliant evocation of mirth from the brush of any artist 
Soamt and Sesshu are both represented m the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Mu'ieum of Fine Arts, Boston, the former by a superb screen, decorated with an 
austere autumn landscape in which bare trees and hills herald the coming of winter, 
the latter by the engaging Monkeys and Fnlcons, subtle in rhythm, sparkling in 
vitality Among the numerous other works of this period might be mentioned the 
Sage Riding a Don\ey by Shtiko, in the Boston Museum, here the impressionistic 
“staccato” style is far more inosive, though perhaps less subtle, than a Chinese 
rendering of the subject would have been 

Side by side with this “Chinese School” there arose m the middle of the fifteenth 
century a school which produced works of a more truly indigenous character— 
the Kano school 

The members of this ettraordmanly gifted Kano family, among whom Kano 
Masanobu (1453d490), and his son, Kano Motonobu (1476T559), were the most 
important, continued to base their work on the traditions of the “Chinese school,” 
but they also introduced certain new elements, architectural and decorative m 
quality, which strongly differentiate their painting from the highly subjective, 
impressionistic art inspired by the Southern Sung style This difference is well 
illustrated by such paintings as Kano Masanobu's painting of Keik.ah6ku and 
Fuljurol^itju in the Boston Museum, Kano Motonobu's Rapids, and Kano Hideyon's 
charming screen painting, Picnic under Maple Trees 

While the artist monks of the Ashikaga period produced their landscapes full 
of mystic reverie and their genre scenes touched with warm and tender humor, the 
craftsmen in the service of the Ashikaga shoguns were creating a wealth of beautiful 
objects for the princely palaces of these dictators, who were also great patrons of 
arts and letters Pottery, lacquer, ivory and textiles exquisite m design and work 
manship rose to new heights of achievement, lacquer utensils, such as writing boxes 
and incense cases, theatrical robes and masks took on. a new splendor^ 21en standards, 
however, held them to subtle simplicity and harmony with the world of natural 
beauty The tea ceremony, instituted by the painter Soami, became “a school of 
taste, a philosophy of manners, which placed strict emphasis on the esthetic canons 
in the making of pottery and other utensils In addition to hanging pictures and scrolls 
f kakemono and mal{imono), screens magruficently decorated m monochrome became 
essential furnishings in homes and temples Of great importance, too, were the 
gardens whose cultivation became a fine art expressive of this sophisticated civiliza' 
tion Although almost all other artistic products in Japan were eventually to become 
over'omate and over-refined, the gardens always retained their values of space and 
contemplative serenity 

The anarchy wluch had resulted in Japan toward the end of the sixteenth 
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century, brought about by the nft m the Ashikaga family and the internecine feuds 
of the clans, paved the way for the rise of three new dictators the aristocratic 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, the soldier of fortune who rose from the ranks, and Tokugawa 
leyasu, a general trained in ruthless army discipline, who gave his name to the new 
penod of military dictatorship which ensued (1568'1867) 

Art historians frequently compare the sixt^nth century in Japan with the 
contemporary Italian Renaissance, pointmg out the parallel between the Japanese 
shogitm and Italian tyrants and condottiere like the Medici, Gonzaga, and Sforza, 
Japan, like Italy, saw the erection of splendid palaces, furnished and decorated with 
a lavishness almost beyond description Like the Renaissance princes, these Japanese 
dictators were great patrons of art and literature, Hideyoshi’s luxurious palace at 
Momoyama, decorated by the foremost artists of the day, bestowed its name upon 
the entire sixteenth century which is usually referred to as the Momoyama period, 
the dictator Tokugawa leyasu, having established his regime by a senes of bloody 
battles, abdicated in order to devote himself to the encouragement of arts and letters 
Dunng the previous penods, Western ideas had been brought into Japan by 
Portuguese merchants and Jesuit missionanes The Tok-ugawa dictatorship, however, 
fostered a policy of ngtd isolation When Japan was “opened” to the Occident in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, following the histone visit of Commodore 
Perry, she had been living m seclusion for two hundred and fifty years, shut off from 
all contact with European nations Of far greater significance for the development 
of Japanese art, however, was the severance of cultural ties with continental China 
For now Japanese art was thrown back upon its own resources, and although the 
classic Chinese style still produced sporadic masterpieces, it was to their own national 
epics and romances, to the pageants of their theatre and daily life that Japanese 
artists now turned for inspiration, these subjects they interpreted in a style that 
gradually gained a highly indigenous flavor 

Tosa Mitsuyoshi (1539'16I3) and Tosa Mitsunon (I583'1638) continued to 
produce excellent work in the traditional style of the Tosa school which, founded 
in the thirteenth century, had excelled in portraiture and epic narrative painting, 
a charming painting of this school, depicting an episode from the life of Prince 
Genji, the Japanese Don Juan, is in the Art Institute of Chicago, while another of 
Tosa Mitsunon is m the Freer Gallery of Art The Kano school, founded in the 
fifteenth century by Kano Masanobu, was now continued by Kano Eitoku (1543' 
1590), Kano Sanraku (15734635), Kano Tanyu (1602-1674), Kano Naonobu 
(1607-1650), his brother, Kano Yasunobu (1613-1685), and vanous other members 
of this illustnous family of artists In addition to the bnlliantly executed mak^mono 
of the medieval penod, these screens, with their enchanting decorations, constitute the 
most important and original contnbution of Japan in the sphere of art A screen 
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painting such as Eitoku’s Trees and Birds in the Jukoin Temple at Kyoto, uith its 
exquisite arrangement of flowering branches extending over a stream, or the famous 
Ujt Bndge of Sanraku, with its dramanc contrast of dark silhouetted tree trunks and 
delicate trailing leaves, succeed in creating that atmosphere, at once fairy like and 
real, which no other art has quite been able to evoke in equal measure 

Our museums own a wealth of masterpieces executed by the painters of the 
Tosa and Kano schools Outstanding among those are the Pmgon and Tiger screen 
by Tohaku (15391610), done with extraordinary vehemence (Plate 194), the 
Afincot Altar showing Confuaus and two of his disciples, by Tanyu, the painted 
screens by Naonobu of Po I and Shu Ch i and the Four Sages of Mt Shang (Plates 
191, 192), with their masterful arrangements of spatial relations and their subtle 
evocation of atmospheric values, the delightfully gay Celebrations of the Titehe 
Months by Itcho ( 1652 1724) , who was a pupil of Kano Yasunobu, and the Three 
Laughers by Shohakni (1730 1783), all in the Boston Museum as well as splendid 
examples by all these masters in the Freer Gallery, the Metropolitan Museum, the 
de Young Memonal, and other collections 

The most brilliant exponents of the decorative Kano style however, were the 
seventeenth century artists Ogata Korm and Sotatsu By a stnkmg contrast of 
vigorous linear design and nch gold background they created compositions of 
architectural strength and great ornamental beauty (Plate 203) Like so many other 
artists of this school, Konn was not only a painter, he also worked m lacquer (Plate 
207) , painted pottery (the Boston Museum owns a charming dish decorated by 
him), and designed textiles One of his famous screen paintings is Tlie Waves at 
Matnishima Sotatsu also painted a splendid version of this subject, a six fold screen 
now in the Freer Gallery “We feel ' writes I^aurence Binyon, as if the artist had 
brooded in his own mind over the memory of the boiling and swirlmg waves among 
the I'^lets of Matsushima, till the water had acquired a sort of ghostly life of its own 
and had appeared before him in a vision The sinuous lines seem actually to move 
as we contemplate them in a continuous rhythm ” 

Out of the traditions of the artistic Tosa and Kano schools grew the art of the 
Ukiyoye school, perhaps the most colorful and genuine manifestation of a true 
people s art in any age Ukiyoye means ‘ Pictures of a Passing World," and it was 
the incidents of daily life, so constant and 5ret so fleeting, that the artists of thi« 
school recorded The development of the Ukiyoye is closely bound up with that of 
wood block pnnting m Japan The artists of the Tosa and Kano schools had catered 
pnmanly to the rulers and wealthy nobles of Japan, screens lavishly decorated m 
gold, or paintings fastidiously executed, wrere too expensive for the common man 
to own, and their subject matter was, as a rule too esotenc to appeal to his ta^te 
but the portraits of favorite actors and scenes from popular plays, courtesans in their 
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coquettish attire, genre scenes of people in vanous occupations, women and children 
in countless engaging poses, and views of the picturesque countryside were welcomed 
by ordinary folk Most important of all, the art of wood block printing made possible 
the reproduction of these subjects m great numbers, thus making them accessible 
to a vast public 

Although Japanese scholars and esthetes look upon the work of the Ukiyoye 
masters as distinctly infenor to that of the classic Tosa and Kano schools, some of 
the most gifted Ukiyoye painters were trained in the older academic style, which 
they subsequently abandoned for the freer, more versatile, and psychologically more 
vital and interestmg range of subject matter which Ukiyoye presented Such a master 
was Koyetsu, a brilliant craftsman, pnmanly a swordsmith who was also a painter, 
potter and lacquer artist Subsidized by the dictator leyasu, Koyetsu established an 
artists' colony which included, m addition to its many students, artisans versed in 
every phase of papermaking, brushmaking, printing, woodworking, and pamtmg, 
his was one of the first ateliers to produce wood block pnnts, other artists followed 
bs example, illustrating the favorite popular books such as the Ise Monogatan, the 
romantic story of a young nobleman, or The Thirty Sw Poets of Japan Another 
artist of renown who turned to the interpretation of popular subjects was Matabei, 
whose pupil Ishikawa Moronobu became one of the great masters of wood block 
printing Throughout the eighteenth century Ubyoye produced a long line of 
artists whose output of color pnnts was vast in number and bewildenng in vanety 
At first the pnnts were done in backhand white, pnnted from a smgle block, and 
often colored by hand, but gradually improved methods made it possible to use a 
number of engraved blocks, producing great chromatic nchness 

Dunng the eighteenth century almost every artist of ability in Japan worked 
in the medium of the color pnnt Masonobu delighted m scenes of actors and geishas, 
as did Toyonobu (Plate 197), Harunobu exhibits a delicate lyncal touch (Plate 
199), found also in his pupil Koryusai (Plate 201) A masterful interpreter of the 
female figure m all its sinuous grace is Kiyonaga (Plate 200) His ideal of feminme 
beauty most closely approaches our own, but Utamaro (Plate 202), pamter of 
luscious courtesans, distorts both features and limbs to achieve a languorous 
attenuated grace Sharaku is famous for his portraits of actors in stnbng poses and 
gorgeous costumes (Plates 195, 196), while Hokusai and Hiroshige produced 
idyllic landscapes 

There is hardly a museum in the United States or Canada that does not own 
some fine Japanese pnnts Among the collections of outstanding ment mention must 
be made of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Art Institute of Chicago the Portland Art Museum, the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and the Fogg Art Museum The influence of the Japanese prmts on Whistler 
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and the early Impressionists is well known Their gorgeous color schemes brought 
new decorative elements into Western painting, while their swift, calligraphic hne 
left Its mark on the entire Impressionist school 

Today Japanese prints have somewhat fallen into disrepute, perhaps as a 
reaction against the veneration accorded them by the nineteenth century As a vivid, 
creative expression of the popular imagination, however, they hardly have their 
counterpart in any age 
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Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic Art 



E arly m the Ctest,™ m the great Roman Empire had already entered upon 
penod of decline Its fall was not a sudden catastrophe brought about\y 
invading barbarian tribes although m the social upheaval that shook the 
the barbarian onslaught was by no means a negligible 

The first barbanans c 
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At one time it was ^ 
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Rome, had dra^ L J™^^^ 

wn much of its mspirafon from the nch, formal, non representational 
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arts of the Near East, and that the fusion of these two elements, plus its Christian 
content, gave Byzantine art a vitality and meaning of its own 

Although the Christian ideal had been expressed in various art forms (mostly 
borrowed) by some of its earliest adherents, Byzantine art was the first truly monu- 
mental and national art to enter the service of Christianity For the earliest Chnstian 
art in Europe, the frescoes which the Roman Christians painted in their catacombs 
or subterranean bunal grounds outside the aty limits, was denved (often rather 
ineptly, for it was not the work of great artists) from late Hellenistic painting Styl 
istically as well as iconographically, the art of the catacombs owed almost everything 
to Rome, hardly anything to the new faith Biblical scenes are inextricably inter- 
woven with pagan myths, the gods and heroes of Olympus are made to represent, 
allegorically, the Christian saints and martyrs, the classical figure of a shepherd 
carrying a lamb becomes that of the Good Shepherd, the beautiful story of Orpheus 
charming the beasts with his music is likewise interpreted as the taming of pagan 
souls by the Saviour Even when Chnstian art was no longer forced to seek refuge 
in the catacombs, it retained the outworn style of decadent Rome 

Egypt had been another stronghold of early Christianity, its greatest city, 
Alexandna, for centuries the home of a bnlliant post-classical culture, at first at- 
tempted to reconcile pagan and Chnstian thought, but the humble people of Egypt 
who had accepted the new faith — the Copts, as they were called — adhered more 
rigorously to its doctrme Their earliest art is still predominantly Hellenistic (Plates 
217, 218), but they soon reacted against the supenmposed classical culture and drew 
upon their native folk-arts for inspiration Their textiles and carved ivones, among 
the finest m the ancient world, were masterpieces of technique and design (Plates 
219, 220) A number of our museums own works of Coptic ongin, the Cooper Union 
and Dumbarton Oaks Collection are particularly nch m Coptic textiles 

In addition to the art of the Roman catacombs and that of the Copts another 
source of Christian art has recently been revealed by some splendid frescoes discov 
ered in the rums of an ancient synagogue at Dura Europos, a Mesopotamian city 
destroyed in the third century of our era These stnkmg interpretations of Biblical 
legends, executed by Jewish artists, also appear to have contributed to early Chnstian 
iconography 

While these arts attempted in vanous ways to express the spint of Chnstiamty, 
It was Byzantine art which supphed the need for visual images that conveyed, both 
in form and content, the concept of the new religion The Emperor Constantine 
summoned to his capital the most accomplished artists and renowned scholars from 
Alexandna and other cultural centers in the Near East, thus laying the classical 
foundation for Byzantine art, while during the formative years of the fourth and 
fifth centunes, the Asiatic elements were assimilated to those of the Mediterranean 
region By the sixth century, with the reign of the Emperor Justinian, the new Byzan- 
tine style had definitely emerged It found its most perfect expression in the Church 
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of Haiga Sophia, or Santa Sophia as it is usually called, the Church of the Holy \Vis 
dom which the Emperor Justinian erected in Constantinople (532'537 AD ) 

The Roman basilica or assembly hall, wbch had been adopted by the early 
Christians as best suited to their religious purposes (the Greek and Roman temjdes 
had served merely to house the image of the deity, while the Chnstian Church had 
to serve as a meeting place for the congr^ation) , had been built with a flat or pomted 
roof For this, the East substituted a domed roof, supenmposed on a square or fee 
tangular structure by either of two methods the use of squinches — arches spanning 
the comers of the square structure, thus permitting the construction of a arciJar 
base for the dome, or the use of pendentives — the sphencal tnangles created by the 
erection of wall arches which abo formed a circular base upon which a dome conld 
be placed We recall how brilliantly the Persian architects, from the Sasani^ 
period onward, employed the former method, the latter w'as used extensively by the 
Byzantine builders, and most happily applied m the construction of Santa Sopb^ 
the most beautiful Byzantine church ever built 

The extenor of Santa Sophia is not very impressive, the walls appear to be too 
massive, the dome too low When Constantinople fell to the Turks in 1453, the 
church was converted into a mosque, and four minarets were added, which obsc^tc 
Its onginal plan stiU further today The mtenor, however, is unexcelled among Byz^ 
tine churches for its harmonious construction and wealth of decoration Walla 
pillars of colored marble and mosaics against a shimmenng gold background set oS 
the left dome which soars almost one hundred and fifty feet above the ground, 
placed over a arcle of windows, appears to be suspended over the nave Some nopoo 
can now be gained of the splendor once created by the mosaics of Santa Sophia, fot 
the whitewash with which the Moslems covered them is being removed by the Byz^ 
tone Institute of Amenca 

At the end of the fourth century the Roman emperor, who ruled over the vi^st 
em part ol t'heRoman'Bmpire, translerred his capital to Ravenna, a marshy city, 
from invading barbanan tnbes By the sixth century a number of buildings now afo^^ 
in. Ra.venna which vied with those of Byzantium m decorative splendor, if not in 
architectural beauty Chief among these were the churches of San Vitale and S^nt 
ApoUmare Nuovo, and the presumed tomb of the emperor’s sister, Galla Plaadia 
All three buildings are notable for their superb mosaic decorations, the finest to 
vive from the Byzantine period The procession of Virgins and saints in the mo^t^ 
that cover the walls of the navein Sant’ ApolUnare Nuovo, the scenes from the epnt^ 
of the Emperor Justinian and the Empress Theodora in the San Vitale mosaics, 
that of the Good Shepherd in the tomb of Gaila Placidia (far more realistic than 
former), are, perhaps, the mc»t outstanding Hieratic in scheme, these compo'^itiPns 
with their rhythmic repetition of light and dark accents, their grandeur of scale ^n 
gorgeous coloring, illustrate the most striking charactenstics of Byzantine art 
The Golden Age of Bvzantmm f«im ?nn snn a n Tr, •arJrlinnn tU 
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work and illuminated manuscripts Products of a theocratic society, these art crafts 
depicted subjects that w ere almost exclusiwly religious in character But the impenal 
court at Byzantium, famed for its luxury, striving to overshadow the glittenng court 
of Sasaman Persia, encouraged its artists to render these holy subjects with a grandeur 
and luxury that are at times overwhelming Thus the first important civilization to 
establish Chnstianity officially clothed this rel^ion in a raiment so gorgeous that 
its obscure and humble ongins were soon forgotten 

The Golden Age was followed by a period of reaction marked by civil war 
and iconoclasm The Iconoclast Emperors not only prohibited image making of any 
kind, but also ordered great numbers of existing works destroyed, and for a time 
traditional religious arts m Byzantium were affected By the end of the ninth century, 
however, the cultural pattern of Byzantium was reconstructed along the lines of its 
former magnificence, and the penod that followed, often called the Second Golden 
Age, saw an incredibly large output of ivory carvings and metalwork, cloisonne 
enamels, sumptuous textiles and illuminated manuscnpts 

Of the monumental sculpture of Byzantium which appears to have been almost 
entirely confined to reliefs, very little survives, the finest example in America, owned 
by the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, is a medallion of heroic size, carved m low relief 
showing the figure of a Byzantine emperor in full regalia The practice of carving 
small ivory plaques, which were used to embellish book covers and portable altars, 
has preserved for us many of the subjects onginally executed on a large scale Thus, 
a little ivory relief of the Madonna holding the Child m her arms, reproduces a 
famous icon onginally made for the Odegon Church in Constantinople, while the 
celebrated “Stroganoff Madonna” owned by the Cleveland Museum (Plate 225) 
IS beheved to be a copy of another monumental image which graced one of the im 
penal churches of Byzantium, built dunng the eleventh century Other famous ivones 
of the Byzantine Renaissance (tenth to twelfth century), are a plaque in the Bibio 
th^ue Nationale, Pans, showing Chnst crowrung an emperor and empress, a tnp 
tych m the Louvre, showing Chnst enthroned between the Virgin and St John, and 
surrounded by patnarchs and saints The Dumbarton Oaks Collection owns a 
splendid ivory relief of the Virgin and Child between two saints (Plate 224) 
Although scarcely seven inches high, these %ures possess monumentality of design 
and a feeling of grandeur Another beautifully carved ivory m the same collection 
depicts the incredulity of St Thomas These Byzantine icons were venerated not only 
in the East but throughout the Christian world and in Europe as well, where ivory 
carvers followed their style faithfully as late as the twelfth century Cther famous 
collections of Byzantine ivones are those of the Bntish Museum, the Cluny Museum 
m Pans and the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore 

The neo classic style of the ninth to twelfth century is perhaps best illustrated 
by the carved ivory caskets of this period About fifty of these have survived, the 
Metropohtan Museum, Walters Art Gallery, and Cleveland Museum own some of 
the choicest examples Comparison of a casket in the Cleveland Museum (Plate 227) 
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with a Hispano Moresque ivory box carved about the same time (Plate 226) 
sharply underlines the neo classicism of Byzantine art For while the decoration on the 
Cleveland casket indicates a stnving for classic proportions, the Hispano Moresque 
box with Its deeply undercut foliation and floral motifs shows the intricate play of 
light and'shade, and the asymmetric arrangement charactenstic of Islamic ornament 

The arts of enameling on gold, miniature painting, and weaving reached an almost 
unsurpassed level during this period With the introduction of silk from the Far East 
(effected, according to legend, by monks who smuggled silk cocoons from China into 
Byzantium) , the fabrics of the early looms b^an to rival those of the Tang Empire 
in complexity of weave and nchness of design Byzantine textiles show affinities with 
the art of the Copts, but Sasanian and Synan motifs, such as heraldic figures enclosed 
m roundels separated by stylized flower motifs, are not lacking These Byzantine 
textiles are so closely related in technique and design to those of Sasanian Persia 
that the task of assigning surviving specimens to specific centers of production has 
proved extremely difficult 

Miniature painting in Byzantium flourished for almost a thousand years In 
addition to illustrating the Holy Scriptures, the illuminators — generally monks work 
ing in their scnptonum— depicted the lives of the saints and illustrated the writings 
of the Church Fathers which were the favonte reading matter of the age Through 
out the iconoclastic period, when most of the Byzantine plastic art was doomed to 
destruction by the ascetic emperors, manuscript illumination continued to flounsh 
in the sanctuary of the monastic scnptonum, indeed, some of the finest Byzantine man 
uscnpts were produced dunng this pcnod of reaction Some of these miniatures are 
done in a swift, nervous, summary style, others continue the Hellenistic tradition of 
realism A famous illuminated manuscnpt, believed to have been copied and illus 
strated in Alexandria in the seventh or eighth century of our era, the so called Josliua 
Roll now m the Vatican, served as model for some of the finest Byzantine manu 
scnpts, among these is the great Psalter belonging to the Bibhotheoue Nationale in 
Pans, whose miniatures, as Professor C R Morey has pointed out, show a mingling 
of Asiatic and Alexandrian traditions 

Executed by different hands, the miniatures of the Pans Psalter are almost all 
illusiomst in technique, influenced by Eastern formalism and Hellenistic realism 
to a varying degree Some of the paintu^s recall the Byzantine mosaics in their hier 
atic composition and two dimensional efi^ect, others — the finest in the book— were 
executed by an artist who worked entirely in the Alexandrian tradition Among the 
latter are the dramatic Crossing of the Red Sea and the lyncal David PJaymg the 
Harp The painter of these scenes, says Professor Morey, “uses for background a 
hilly landscape, peopled with Hellenistic personifications, or the vista of a distant 
aty, or picturesque perspectives of architecture Against this background his figures 
Btoups, with animatal drapery and sinewy limbs portrayed m sharp 
mghlighm and shadows, or serve to compose an idyllic scene like that of the Harper 
David, charming the beasts like Orpheus in a Pompeian setting, with Melody as his 
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inspiration seated beside him, and Echo peeping around the fountain to the right ” 
To offset the nch formahsm of the Byzantine frescoes, nothing could be more effective 
than these miniatures with their chiarcKCuro effects m landscape backgrounds, their 
classical treatment of drapery, their modeling of the human figure, their elegant and 
nervous line which was to become far more pronounced later on and mfluence the 
art of immature paintmg in Western Europe 

Byzantine jewelry and metalwork show a lavish use of semiprecious stones and 
pearls, so skillfully employed that the color of the gems becomes the most important 
element m buildmg up the composition The work of the Byzantine jewelers was 
highly prized by the barbanan peoples of Western Europe, it has been found in such 
widely scattered areas as Hungary, Southern Russia, France and Scandinavia, where 
It left Its mark on the work of the barbanan craftsmen (Plates 221, 222) 

Europe’s debt to Byzantium is great for centunes this eastern part of the Roman 
Empire was the gateway through which not only objects of material culture but also 
philosophic, religious and saentific ideas passed from Onent to Occident Dunng the 
so-called Dark Ages, when the social order established m Europe by the Roman 
Empire had broken down almost completely, with urban life disintegratmg, and 
what was left of classical culture seeking a perilous hiding-place m scattered mon- 
astenes, it was Byzantium that preserved and fostered the cultural heritage left by 
the ancient world, it w-as she who became the rcspository of the scientific, hterary and 
artistic knowledge accumulated throughout long centunes in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, she who transmitted the wealth of artistic ideas that flowed m a steady stream 
from Persia and Asia Mmor 

During the seventh century, when the wamors of Islam swept over the eastern 
world, refugee artists from such important cultural centers as Antioch in Asia Mmor 
and Alexandna in Egypt, thronged the workshops of Byzantium, contnbutmg their 
skill and knowledge to every branch of artistic production Thus the vanous streams 
of post-classical art umted with older, Asiatic elements to produce the great flowenng 
of Byzantine culture which lasted well on into the thirteenth century For almost a 
thousand years, Europe eyed Byzantium with envy and admiration, and the religious 
motive for the Crusades was tempered to no small extent by European greed and lust 
for the treasures of the proud eastern empire Byzantium was finally captured m 
1204 by the Crusaders who established a Norman dynasty there which ruled for 
more than half a century. 

Civilization in Western Europe was at its lowest ebb during the Merovingian 
period (sixth to eighth century) For with the exception of Ireland, whose monas- 
tenes boasted great scholars and splendid crafts based upon the ancient Celtic tradi- 
tions, every European country was m the throes of readjustmg itself to the “bar- 
barian'’ way of life Politically this was a penod of almost complete anarchy, for the 
tendency was toward a decentralized, local rule out of which grew the feudal system, 
socially It was a time of great unrest, for peasants and burghers alike were at the 
mercy of marauding bngands, and urban life was increasmgly reverting to agncultural 
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supenonty of classical culture This was accomplished not only by the emperor's 
systematic importation of workers skilled m the ancient crafts, but also by the fact 
that his domain included what bad been the most Romanized of all the provinces — 
the country later known as France, where the classical tradition had never been 
completely obliterated 

The Carolingian Renaissance resulted m a synthesis of the classical and “bar^ 
banan” style which showed a strong admixture of Byzantine elements In architect 
ture this fusion is illustrated by the remains of the palaces built at Ingelsheim and 
AiX'la'Chapelle, and the basilicas at Fulda and Germigny des Pres — structures whose 
massive solidity speaks of a desire to emulate Roman grandeur, while a certain forth' 
rightness and crude vigor are expressive of the “barbarian” temperament In the 
minor arts, the most bnlhant synthesis of these styles is to be found in the jewelry and 
illuminated manuscnpts 

The art of the “barbarians” had been pnmanly concerned with ammal forms, 
although stylized human figures often partiapated in the decorative scheme Caro- 
Imgian art, on the other hand, taking its cue from classiasm, showed a pronounced 
interest in the human figure — an interest not fully realized, however, until the tenth 
century Two famous book covers of the Carolingian period illustrate this synthetic 
style which emphasizes the beauty of the human form a gold and jeweled book cover 
made for Charles the Bald, and now owned by the Bibliotheque Nationale m Pans, 
and another owned by the Morgan Library (Plate 223) The latter is said to be “the 
most finished specimen of Carolingian goldsmith's work m existence ” The figures of 
the Pans book cover are clearly modeled upon those of the Carolingian miniature 
paintmgs, of which the most famous are the illuminations of the Utrecht Psalter, in 
the Morgan Library book cover, the stnving for classical perfection of form is clearly 
apparent in the figure of the Saviour and those of the angels, the preaous stones and 
pearls which form the incrustation are, however, typical of the barbanan love of 
color and lavish ornament 

Manuscnpt illummation was perhaps the greatest of all the Carolingian arts 
By the middle of the ninth century, famous monastic schools at Tours, St Denis 
and AiX'la'Chapelle were producing work which, although rooted in Hellemstic real 
ism, was wholly northern in its spinted and dramatic use of line and pattern Instead 
of the carefully worked'out chiaroscuro, the realistic modeling and local color of 
Hellemstic pamting, the drawings in the Utrecht Psalter show evidence of a pen 
at once rapid and impressionistic, tense and extraordinarily expressive 

The charactenstics of this style, which centered in the school of Reims, have 
been bnlliantly defined by Professor Morey “This northern mode of composition,” 
he writes, “is not rhythmic, like the Oriental, nor architectomc like the Greek, 
nor illusiomstic like the Latin, it depends for unity not on recurrent accents, nor on 
symmetry, nor even on the illusion of reality It is rather dynamic — by which I mean 
that its umty depends on a vitality mdqiaident of real existence, a disembodied force 
expressed in Imear movement, like the sweep of the baroque ” The style of Reims 
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was to exert a far reaching influence on the sculpture as well as the painting of the 
succeeding penod Benedictine monks introduced it into England where it inspired 
such celebrated schools of book illuminaticai as those of Winchester and Canter 
bury In Germany, the scriptoria of the famous Abbeys of Reichenau and Echter 
nach added to the nervous vivacity of the Reims style certain stable, hieratic qualities 
derived from Byzantine painting 

Although a number of fine manusenpts written and illuminated between the 
nmth and fourteenth century are to be found in our museums, the collections of the 
Morgan Library and the Walters Art Gallery surpass all others in quality as well 
as in quantity One of the most beautiful examples executed in the ninth century by 
the famous illuminators of Reims is a Gospel-book in the Morgan Library The text 
IS entirely written m gold, while the four full-page imaginary portraits of the Evan 
gehsts are done in an agitated, fluttering manner which recalls the exquisite drawings 
of the Utrecht Psalter Another famous manuscript of this period rflso in the Morgan 
Library, the so called "Golden Latin Gospels,” is written in burnished gold on purple 
stained vellum This manuscript, believed to have been executed in the Palace School 
of Charlemagne, is not illustrated, but the splendor and dignity of the Latin lettenng 
convey admirably the spirit of the age which sought to regain the monumentality 
of classic art forms A tench century Gospel book in the Walters Art Gallery 
is a product of the same school, the linear technique of the northern artists "startles 
the stolid classic figures into a nervous whirlwind of action and tense, exated 
gestures " 

The Romanesque period in France (tenth to end of twelfth century) produced 
a great many superb examples of book illumination, the dynamic Carolmgian style 
became more disciplined and at the same time bolder in outline and color, more 
assertive of its own vigor A Gospel book of the eleventh century, illuminated at St 
Omer in northern France, and now m the Moigan Library, and another illuminated 
in southern France (ca 1100), m the Walters Art Gallery, are striking illustra 
tions of this developed style 

The English schools ate illustrated by several magnificent examples in the 
Morgan Library a leaf from the great Bible in the Winchester Cathedral, containing 
scenes from the life of David and Samuel (Plate 230) , represents the celebrated Wm 
Chester school, wble a manuscript of the Four Gospels, wntten and illuminated in the 
twelfth century, belongs to the equally famous Canterbury school In the thir 
teenth century English illumination, which had become somewhat mannered in 
Winchester and Canterbury, was transformed mto a calmer, richer, more complex 
style which produced such masterpieces as the "Windmill Psalter” m the Morgan 
Library and the Tickhill Psalter” in the New York Public Library (Plate 231) 
Stnkmg features of these thirteenth century manusenpts are the histonated initials 
and the decorative "grotesques” which overflow into the margins We have already 
spoken of the hieratic style which characterised manuscript painting m Germany 
A Psalter illuminated at the famous Abbey of Reichenau (Plates 228, 229) , and now 
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owned by the Walters Art Gallery, is especially typical of this German style 
After the death of Charlemagne, the empire which he had welded together 
rapidly disintegrated, as a reaction to the chaos of feudal rule arose the growing 
centralization of secular power which produced the dynasty of the Capets m France 
and that of the Ottomans who ruled over Germany and Lombardy This period also 
saw the development of monastic life m France, famous orders, like that of Cluny, 
built the monasteries which constituted the greater part of Romanesque architecture 
One of the chief causes for this tremendous architectural activity was the custom of 
making pilgnmages to places where sacred relics of saints and martyrs were kept 
Formerly pious pilgrims had journeyed to Rome, and the Holy Land After the 
tenth century, however, it became customary for pilgrims to visit local shrines m 
France, Spain and other European countries It was a pilgnmage of this kind which 
Chaucer described in his immortal Canterbury Tales 

Among the famous centers of pilgnmage in Europe were those of Santo Domingo 
de Silos and Santiago de Compostela in Spain, throughout the eleventh and twelfth 
centunes, pilgnms traveled southward to these holy places along well established 
routes which led through Burgundy and Provence The monastic orders, particularly 
the flounshing order of Cluny, were quick to take advantage of the prosperity which 
followed m the wake of the pilgnms, chapter houses and churches sprang up all 
along the pilgnm roads, and weary travelers who sought shelter m them brought 
generous gifts of money and nchly wrought objects for ecclesiastic use 

As the wealth of the monastenes increased, new buildings arose, but the archi- 
tects of this penod were also faced with new problems brought about by changing 
conditions Charlemagne and his successors had built their churches m the style of 
the early Chnstian basilicas, somewhat modified by the architecture of Byzantium, 
these Carolingian basilicas (Fulda, Germigny des Pr&) had dignity and monumen- 
tality, but their narrow naves and gloomy aisles no longer sufficed to accommodate 
the vast crowds of pilgnms that flocked into the church to hear Mass celebrated and 
view the sacred relics, moreover, the wooden roofs, with which the early churches 
had been covered, caught fire easily and brought about untold disaster From the 
tenth century onward, then, the builders were faced with a three fold problem to 
provide additional space, more light, and safety against fire hazards The architecture 
of the next two centunes, called Romanesque (not boause it derived from the Roman 
style, but because it evolved in countnes which had been under Roman domination) 
was chiefly concerned with solving this three fold problem, a partial solution was 
provided by the use of the developed ambulatory, by chapels radiating from the 
side aisles and a system of nbbed vaultmg which supplanted the older barrel and 
groin vaults Romanesque architecture appears as early as the second half of the tenth 
century, but develops into its classical form in the eleventh and twelfth centunes 
Two buildings erected by William the Conqueror at Caen, m Normandy, the 
Abbaye aux Hommes and the Abbaye aux Dames, bnlliantly illustrate the applica- 
tion of these new elements, but it was m the south of France that the Romanesque 
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style found its most eloquent expression, the great monastic churches and abbeys 
which the Cluniac Order erected in Languedoc and Burgundy became magnificent 
examples which were followed throughout the rest of Europe The most striking 
charactenstic of this Romanesque architecture is its use of plastic ornament this 
represents a complete synthesis of the Mediterranean and barbarian elements The 
human figure was reconstructed in all its dignity, and became the basis of the great 
ensembles of sculpture which were so conspicuous a feature of religious architecture 
dunng this penod 

But although the Romanesque sculptors employed the human figure with a 
truly monumental effect, they transformed it into a decorative symbol, entirely 
subordinated in its treatment to the architectural scheme Iconographically as well as 
stylistically, this Romanesque sculpture is derived from, the manuscript illumination 
of the Carolmgian period The favonte themes interpreted in the great ensembles 
which were usually found on the church portals or tympanum were the Last Judg 
ment the Ascension, or Christ m Glory But the Romanesque sculptors also devel 
oped a great love for secular subjects, the life of medieval times is portrayed m a 
colorful pageant in these sculptured story books The months and the seasons are 
represented by their various tasks — the husbandman plowing and sowing, the vmtner 
gathering his grapes, the tanner, baker and blacksmith plying their trades Biblical 
scenes take on a homely flavor, capitals arc enriched with scenes of medieval folk 
playing the roles of saints and martyrs (Plate 233) 

Nothing can be more spinted or alive than these Romanesque sculptures, but, 
like the figures in the Winchester miniatures, they owe their life not to a faithful 
realistic rendering, but rather to their restless and dynamic linear quality Never 
have sculptors taken greater liberties in handling the human form, even the distor 
tions of Modigliam and Picasso appear conservative beside these bodies writhing 
and twisting in a frenzy of motion All the seething social ferment of the times is 
embodied m the sculptures such as those which ennch the doorways and tympanums 
of the churches at Moissac, Souillac, V&elay, and Autun, to name only a few out 
standing monuments 

Not only human beings but animals— feroaous and tame, fantastic, grotesque 
and familiar — find their way into the decorative scdieme of Gluniac sculpture Many 
of them have their prototypes in the gorgeous patterned fabrics which had been 
imported from the Near East during Carohr^ian times, and highly prized for their 
richness of design and color, thus we find the heraldic animals of Sasanian Petsu of 
Syna and Byzantium translated into stone, enlivening the columns and doorways of 
Romanesque churches and monasteries 

In the wake of pilgrims and new monastic establishments, the Romanesque style 
traveled into Spam where it flowered in the superb sculpture of Santo Domingo de 
Silos and Santiago de Compostela, into England, Germany and Italy, where it took 
^nous forms owing to local influence, always retaining its tremendous vitality fu 
trance, Romanesque architecture as well as sculpture reached a bnlhant climax iti 
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the Abbey Church of St Denis which Abbot Suger began in 1 140 and in the early 
parts of the famous Chartres Cathedral Here the intense emotionalism of early 
Romanesque art has become disciplined, violently contorted bodies and flowing 
drapenes are replaced by figures in gracious repose wearing softly flowing garments 
Both Chartres and St Denis contain all the elements of Gothic art, but their sculp' 
turc still forms an organic part of the architectural whole, and it is not until the 
next penod that it succeeds in detaching itself and assumes a more individual role 

The secular architecture of this penod was the natural result of the feudal 
system which held sway throughout Europe The feudal nobles built huge castles for 
themselves and their retainers, and since the military prestige of the nobility was its 
mam raison d ctre the castle became in time a great fortress with towers, battle 
mented walls, dungeon and drawbndge, situated on a hilltop or mountain, overlook' 
mg the valley, it was easily defended against an approachmg enemy, while the peas 
ants, whose cottages grew up at the foot of the castle, could take refuge within its 
great walls The most famous survivmg structure of this kind is the fortress'castle of 
Carcassonne, in France 

Only the castles, churches and monastenes of Europe can convey the grandeur 
and scope of the Romanesque penod, but at least one museum in Amenca has been 
able to recapture the spmt of the age The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
formmg a branch of the Metropobtan Museum, have, by a bnlliant combination of 
architectural elements, succeeded m reconstructing a complex of buildmgs which are 
as impressive in appearance as they are authentic m atmosphere Columns, capitals, 
arches, doorways, a chapel, even a whole chapter house were erected, stone by stone 
and bnck by bnck, cither according to their ongmal plan, or recombined along differ* 
ent lines suggested by a study of related monuments The result is an architectural 
ensemble of singular beauty and nobibty 

Outstandmg among the architectural units at the Cloisters are the Chapter 
House from the Abbey of Notre Dame-dc'Pontaut (Plate 234), built in the twelfth 
century, when the Romanesque style had achieved its classic form, the arcades of the 
twelfth century cloister of Saint -Michel-de Cuxa, a famous Benedictme abbey m 
southern France, the superb carved doorway from Moutiers Samt Jean, a thirteenth 
century French abbey, and the Romanesque chapel, reconstructed from the architec* 
tural remains of the church of Notrc'Dame du Bourg, at Langon, m the south of 
France 

Among the Romanesque sculpture and architectural units m our other museums, 
mention must be made of the superb capitals from Moutiers Saint'Jean at the Fogg 
Museum, in which the figures exhibit the tortuous forms, the garments cbnging in 
concentnc folds to the body and fluttenng about in animated swirls, and the vigorous 
animals beloved of Romanesque sculptors (Plate 233) , the senes of capitals carved 
into nch ornamental motifs of stylized foliation, from the twelfth century cloister of 
Notre'Damc'des Dorns at Avignon, also in the Fogg Museum, the solemn, graceful 
cloister from Saint Gems des Fontaine (eleventh to twelfth century) m the Philadel* 
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phn Museum, the twelfth century capitals, splendidly carved with human and animal 
figures, m the Cleveland Museum, the fine, expressive Burgundian statue of Saint 
Peter in the Rhode Island School of Design, the sculptured Romanesque reliefs from 
Parthenay in the Isabella Stewart Gardner Collection, the stately French Roman 
esque Madonna and Child in the Metropolitan Museum, and the head of a ting 
(Plate 232) m the Walters Art Gallery 

The thirteenth century— the greatest century of the medieval era— saw the 
stabilization of social conditions, the codification of jurisprudence and the solidifi 
cation of monarchic power It was an age of great learning and scholarship, famous 
universities were founded, and atholastic philosophers like Saint Thomas Aqumas 
and Duns Scotus attracted students from every part of the civilized world France 
became the most cultured country m Europe, and Pans the cenur from which all art 
and learning radnted These social conditions were reflected in in in a more rational 
and systematic approach to iconography, as well as in greater simplicity .and harmony 
of plastic treatment 

Gothic architecture is charactcnzcd by the systematic and 1 unctional use of the 
nbbed vault, the pointed arch and flying buttress, a combination which lent the 
buildings of this period a lofty vertical appearance that contr('‘tcd strongly with 
the massive honzontality of the preceding Romanesque era Thv Cathedral of St 
Denis, built by Abbot Sugcr, marks the tnumph of this rationality m architecture 

Another important factor in the spre.ad of the Gothic style was the influence 
of the Cistercians — a reform order who rejected the elaborate complexity of Roman 
esque architecture and introduced instead building forms which relied for their effect 
on structure rather than ornamentation This was the age of the great Gothic Cathe 
drals — NotrC'Dame de Pans, Chartres (which had been begun during the Roman 
esque period), St Denis, called the last great Romanesque and first great Gothic 
monument, Reims, Amiens, the Samte Chapcllc in Pans, and that miracle of archi 
lecture — the cathedral of Rouen Although these buildings still retain the great 
sculptural schemes which charactcnzcd the Romanesque religious architecture, the 
human figure no longer adheres to the architectural frame, it has become detached 
and is often free standing The great columnar figures of the Chartres Cathedral 
mark the transition from the Romanesque to the Gothic style, the solemn grace of 
the figures is not marred by any exaggerated emotionalism, rather arc the figures 
akin to the Greek ideal m their calm beauty 

With the reconstruction of the Chartres Cathedral, m 1 194, this new sculptural 
style emerges, creating vast, harmonious iconc^raphic ensembles in which the figures 
are well delineated and typical of the classical period of Gothic art The kings, queens 
and saints of the so called Royal Portal of the Chartres Cathedral exemplify, more 
over, another characteristic of Gothic sculpture not only are they beautiful, they 
are youth personified The Bemi Dieii of the Amiens Cathedral, perhaps the most 
beautiful figure of Christ ever conceived, might well serve as a classic example of the 
sculpture of thirteenth century Gothic art 
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Another phenomenon which served to set Gothic art apart from its forerunner 
was the great av^akening of a love of nature, due in no small measure to the teachings 
of St Franas, founder of the mendicant Order of Franciscan friars Instead of the 
fantastic beasts struggling with each other in mortal combat, and the vigorous but 
highly stylized plant forms of the Romanesque period we now find a world of lync, 
natural beauty flowers and animals arc carved in stone and ivory and painted on 
walls and parchment not merely for their decorative beauty, but because they sym- 
bolize the chanty of the Creator toward all creatures and living forms, however 
humble The figure of St Agnes holding a Iamb (Plate 245) is charactenstic of this 
spint of universal lov c and chanty 

Dunng the fourteenth century Gothic sculpture was ennehed by one of the 
most gracious conceptions in art the figure of the Virgin, who had become the object 
of a popular cult which continued throughout the medieval period Innumerable 
statues of the Viigin were carved by the sculptors of France, none lovelier than the 
exquisite Virgin and Child from Ile-de-France, now m the Cloisters, New York 
OtherexamplesofthtsfavontcsubjectareaVirginandChildmtheM H deYoung 
Memonal Museum (Plate 240), and another in the Yale University Art Gal- 
lery (Plate 242) A Virgin and Child in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery (Plate 
237) illustrates the tendency away from idealism and toward the growing realism 
which marks the work of the fifteenth century The drapery in these later figures 
(Plate 247) shows the deep undercutting by means of which the sculptors sought to 
reproduce a chiaroscuro effect which eventually led to an artificial mannerism 

Stimulated by contact with the East as a result of the Crusades, the Gothic age 
produced an untold number of beautiful objects in the minor arts cloisonne enamels, 
metalwork, tapestnes, woodcarving and stained glass Among the great treasures of 
the Cloisters is the superb set of Unicom Tapestnes, one of the greatest achievements 
of the mediev'al looms (Phtes 248, 249). while the Franco-Flemish tapestry which 
has as its subject a group of elegant courtiers is one of the prized objects of the Metro 
politan Museum (Plate 239) 

We have spoken elsewhere of the great tragedy that befell Europe dunng the 
fourteenth century — the Bhck Death which swept the continent, leaving in its path 
misery and terror Coupled with this was the social chaos resulting from the Hundred 
Years War which left both France and England exhausted and impovenshed cultur- 
ally as well as matenally As a reaction to these changed social conditions came the 
nse of mysticism which directed the attention of artists to the analysis of joy and 
suffenng Stimulated by the growing freedom of the municipalities and the demo 
cratic ideal, individual artists explored secular as well as religious themes, manu- 
senpt illumination was taken out of monastic hands and practiced by secular artists 
who developed it into one of the great arts of the Middle Ages The portrait and the 
landscape made its appearance, culminating in the bnlliant realistic work of the Van 
Eycks and their followers m Flanders, France and Germany Thus the Middle Ages 
came to an end, having created some of the most significant works of art in all history 
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Italian School 


T he history of painting m Western Europe is generally introduced with 
the half legendary figure of Genni di Pepo, called Cimabue Aside from 
two or three bnef references to him, nothing is known of his life, but he 
appears in the earliest dawn of the Renaissance as the most significant if 
not the first of those craftsmen who undertook to soften and render human the 
figures of saints and martyrs that comprised the dramatis personae of Chnstian art 
For at this moment the story of Italian painting is largely concerned with a senes of 
developments in the direction of naturalism the heavy gold leaf background of 
Byzantine painting, in which are set the stiff, silhouetted figures of Biblical history, 
IS to drop away, and in its stead a ceiling of sky and a lync touch at once human 
and dramatic are to appear 

We recall that the apse decorations m Byzantine churches were done in glitter 
ing mosaics portraying these Biblical characters as immutable shapes that embodied 
divine symbols rather than Iivmg mortals It was an awe inspiring art, divine, since 
bereft of all plastic, human values, eminently suited to ecclesiastic and dynastic 
purposes Inspired by these models, the iconc^raphy of early Christian painting 
hardened into conventions narrowly prescnbcd by church hierarchy Anonymously 
executed, the painting of this period lacked all mdividual or personal expression, 
and since Byzantine craftsmen in large numbers were being imported from the 
Christian capitals of Constantinople and Asia Mmoc to decorate the churches of 
Florence, the contemporanes of Cimabue working dunng the second half of the 
thirteenth century were steeped m the same ngorously formalized tradition of 
Byzantine art 

But another source of inspiration emanated from Assisi, where St Francis 
exhorted his townsmen to return to the simple jO)rs and calm ecstasies of the earliest 
Christians, declaring that there was no need to mortify the body and spirit or to 
renounce the world of men man was essentially good, a manifestation of the divine, 
and since the universe too was the handiwork of God, a joyous identification of 
one's spirit with all that lived must be implicit m God's will 

Out of this insistence on the nght to take pleasure m the present physical life, 
while anticipating with humble spirit the blessings of the next world, arose the 
Franciscan Brotherhood, a movement which was to inspire both the new era and 
Its artistic productions In picture after picture, as if it could not be expressed often 
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enough, the message of St Francis is conveyai a gentleness and a kindly spirit are 
infused into the old Byzantine iconography, symbolizmg a release from ancient 
constraints and representing, as it were, the first stirring of the Renaissance mind 

Chanty and compassion, humility and sweet forbearance are thus wntten mto 
early Florentine paintmg Typical is the work of Cunabue, though there exists but 
one authenticated painting by his hand, in the Cathedral of Pisa The one from the 
Mellon tnptych at Washmgton (pamted about 1272), is, like half a dozen others 
that exist, attnbuted to Cimabue (Plate 250), which is to say it is among the best 
of those “pnmitives" that reveal a touch of naturalness — delicate lines suggesting 
the curves of the body beneath drapery, a slight mclmation of head or shoulders 
betokening an emotional content, a personal response to the animating message of 
St Francis “This tnptych, ' wntes Berenson “is as surely by Cimabue as scholarship 
at the present day can ascertain That being so, a great deal follows that cannot be 
discussed here How shall one exaggerate the importance for our better acquaintance 
of the thirteenth century, of a masterpiece like this, in the greatest style, and perhaps 
what IS even more precious, in marvelous, in almost miraculous preservation’ At last 
we can study the technique and coloring of the panel painting of that great penod ” 
If at first these early paintings appear sombre and forbidding to the modem eye, 
familiarity with them yields keen esthetic enjoyment, particularly to the person who 
furnishes himself with a background knowledge of the penod America is rich in 
possessing scores of these Italian pnmitives “ 

The neighboring city state of Siena, imlikc her commercial rival and enemy, 
Florence, appeared unable to cope with her internal ailments Buffeted in the struggle 
between her merchants and despots, she cast down her eyes, and with a kind of 
sombre intensity brooded over her mystic soul But after a time, being commercially 
attached to the East through her port at Pisa, Siena gained a breathing spell of peace 
when her merchants, thriving on the Levantme trade, gained pohtical ascendancy, 
and Sienese artists, enjoymg an enthusiastic patronage, mterpreted the word and 
spirit of St Francis with a lavish grandeur that betrayed at the same time their 
spiritual afiimty with Byzantium 

In Siena, Duccio di Buoninsegna (active 1278 1319) was achievmg results that 
were essentially similar to those generally claimed for Cimabue m Florence The 
Kucdlai Madonna m Santa Mana Novella, Florence, has been ascribed to both 
artists One finds agam elements which mark the inception of a new style pleasing 
harmonies are achieved, figures acquire graceful attitudes of devotion, faces are 
modeled drapenes full of free flowing lines But m Sienese painting more than m 
Florentine the opulence of color and the elaborate jeweling of heavy gold back 
ground are to be seen, if faces have been softened somewhat and sweetened, there 
lingers nevertheless the unmistakable tradiuon of flat, stilted figures 
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Italian School 


T he history of painting m Western Europe is generally introduced with 
the half legendary figure of Cermi di Pepo, called Cimabue Aside from 
two or three brief references to him, nothing is known of his life, but he 
appears in the earliest dawn of the Renaissance as the most significant if 
not the first of those craftsmen who undertook to soften and render human the 
figures of samts and martyrs that compnsed the dramatts personae of Christian art 
For at this moment the story of Italian painting is largely concerned with a senes ol 
developments in the direction of naturalism the heavy gold leaf background of 
Byzantme painting, m which are set the stiff, silhouetted figures of Biblical history 
IS to drop away, and in its stead a ceiling of sky and a lyric touch at once human 
and dramatic are to appear 

We recall that the apse decorations m Byzantine churches were done in gUttcr 
mg mosaics portraying these Biblical characters as immutable shapes that embodied 
divine symbols rather than living mortals It was an awe-inspiring art, divine, since 
bereft of all plastic, human values, eminently suited to ecclesiastic and dynastic 
purposes Inspired by these models, the iconc^raphy of early Chnstian painting 
hardened into conventions narrowly prescribed by church hierarchy Anonymously 
executed, the painting of this period lacked all individual or personal expression, 
and since Byzantine craftsmen in large numbers were being imported from the 
Christian capitals of Constantmople and Asia Minor to decorate the churches of 
Florence, the contemporanes of Cimahue workir^ dunng the second half of the 
thirteenth century were steeped m the same riotously formalized tradition of 
Byzantme art 

But another source of inspiration emanated from Assisi, where St Franas 
exhorted his townsmen to return to the simple joys and calm ecstasies of the earliest 
Chnstians, declanng that thae was no need to mortify the body and spirit or to 
renounce the world of men man was essentially good, a mamfestation of the divine, 
and since the universe too was the handiwork of God, a joyous identification of 
one's spint with all that lived must be implicit m God's will 

Out of this insistence on the nght to take pleasure in the present physical life, 
while anticipatmg with humble spint the blessings of the next world, arose the 
Franciscan Brotherhood, a movement which was to mspire both the new era and 
its artistic productions In picture after picture, as if it could not be expressed often 
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enough, the message of St Francis is conveyed a gentleness and a kmdly spirit are 
infused into the old Byzantine iconography, symbolizing a release from ancient 
constraints and representing, as it were, the first stimng of the Renaissance mind 

Chanty and compassion, humility and sweet forbearance are thus written into 
early Florentine painting Typical is the work of Cimabue, though there exists but 
one authenticated painting by his hand, in the Cathedral of Pisa The one from the 
Mellon tnptych at Washington (pamted about 1272), is, hke half a dozen others 
that exist, attnbuted to Cimabue (Plate 250), which is to say it is among the best 
of those “pnmitives” that reveal a touch of naturalness — delicate hnes suggesting 
the curves of the body beneath drapery, a slight inclmation of head or shoulders 
betokening an emotional content, a personal response to the animatmg message of 
St Francis "This tnptych," writes Berenson, ‘‘is as surely by Cimabue as scholarship 
at the present day can ascertain That being so, a great deal follows that cannot be 
discussed here How shall one exaggerate the importance for our better acquamtance 
of the thirteenth century, of a masterpiece like dus, in the greatest style, and perhaps 
what IS even more precious, in marvelous, in almost miraculous preservation’ At last 
we can study the technique and colonng of the panel painting of that great penod " 
If at first these early paintings appear sombre and forbidding to the modem eye, 
familiarity with them yields keen esthetic enjoyment, particularly to the person who 
funushes himself with a background knowledge of the penod America is nch in 
possessing scores of these Italian "pnimtivcs " 

The neighbonng city state of Siena, unlike her commercial nval and enemy, 
Florence, appeared unable to cope with her internal ailments Buffeted in the struggle 
between her merchants and despots, she cast down her eyes, and with a kind of 
sombre intensity brooded over her mystic sou! But after a time, bemg commercially 
attached to the East through her port at Pisa, Siena gamed a breathing spell of peace 
when her merchants, thriving on the Levantme trade, gained political ascendancy, 
and Sienese artists, enjoying an enthusiastic patronage, interpreted the word and 
spirit of St Francis with a lavish grandeur that betrayed at the same time their 
spiritual affimty with Byzantium 

In Siena, Duccio di Buomnsegna (active 1278 1319) was achievmg results that 
were cssentiaUy similar to those generally claimed for Cimabue m Florence The 
Rucellm Madonna m Santa Mana Novella. Florence, has been ascribed to both 
artists One finds again elements which mark the inception of a new style pleasing 
harmonies are achieved, figures acquire graceful attitudes of devotion, faces are 
modeled, drapenes full of free flowing hues But m Sienese painting more than m 
Florentine, the opulence of color and the elaborate jewehng of heavy gold back 
ground are to be seen, if faces have been softened somewhat and sweetened, there 
lingers nevertheless the unmistakable ttaditron of flat, stilted figures 
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A number of Duccio’s works are signal or authenticated, and of these his 
Majesta is the greatest It seems to have been accounted such by his own contempo- 
ranes, so much indeed had the new art become a part of the everyday hfe of the 
people and so inspiring an element m their religion, that when the Mfl;estd was 
brought from Duccio’s shop to the Cathedral, “a procession walked around the 
Campo, while all the bells of the aty rang out a joyous peal m honor of such a noble 
picture which was made by Duccio And all that day was given over to ovations, all 
the shops were closed and many alms were given to the poor ’’ So wrote a contem 
porary 

This enormous panel, which along with Giotto's Arena decorations is considered 
the most important achievement m fourteenth century painting, was begun m 1308 
and finished three years later All the elements of the new style are boldly set forth 
in this prodigious work which signals the birth of a new era With consummate 
sbll Duccio elaborated the full iconr^raphy of the Virgin “m Majesty,” his Madonna 
servmg as the prototype for the Sienese sdiool tilted head, terse mouth, the nose long 
and mournful, the eyes aslant Though the elements of his composition remain on the 
surface, they are perfectly balanced and in harmonious relationship Unity is secured 
through an all over pattern of line The tempera colors are keyed low The flesh tones 
are thinly overpainted and one notes a greenish undertone that is startling yet cun 
ously beautiful In softerung the Byjantine austerities, Duccio has charged the scenes 
with an emotional intensity that carries the full impact of drama, as m The Tevtpta' 
tion of Christ (Plate 252) The altarpiece was sawed up into a number of separate 
panels several centunes ago, two of diese are in theKational Gallery m London, two 
in Washington, and two, including one in the Fnck Collection, are in New York 
Of Duccio’s personal life little is known except that he was brought to court several 
times for non payment of debts and avoiding military service He died in 1319, when 
his widow Taviana and her seven children are recorded as renouncing all interest in 
his estate — doubtless because it consisted of nothing but debts 

Giotto (1266'1337) is universally recognized as the “father” of Italian pamtmg, 
the revolutionary artist who broke with convention and fully mstituted the new 
era of pamtmg expressed m terms of everyday activities With the precision of 
genius he mastered the difficult technique of mural pamtmg — applymg colors on fresh 
wet plaster so that they fuse inseparably in dryir^ Advanang beyond the formal, 
static patterns of the Byzantme craftsmen and the mitial elements of humanization in' 
troduced by Cimabue and Duccio, Giotto at a step produced convincmg figures 
capable of full movement in space, caught, as it were, m the act of doing things, of 
living energetically By arrangmg his figures and gestures in an amazing nchness of 
vanety, the artist evoked scenes and situations in dramatic narrative sequences that 
rank him with the great story tellers of all time Into simple configurations he mfuses 
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the tender mocxi of a moment expressive of a whole life story, as in the Meeting of 
Joachim and Anna, or an atmosphere chained with dramatic suspense, as in the 
Last Slipper It is the art of story illustration, full of enchantment yet thoroughly 
believable He has not cared to do more in his interpretations of the events surround' 
mg the Passion, or the life of St Francis, than to express himself in terms of ordmary 
peojjle, of Florentme men and woioei} as he hnows iiec? At same time a)) the 
freshness of the dawning era, the awakening thoughts struggling for cohesive expres' 
Sion, are caught and set down in his story books whose pages are the walls of the 
Church of St Francis or the Arena Chapel m Padua 

The art historian Vasan relates that Cimabue first found the boy Giotto di 
Bondone in the fields of Vespignano, near Florence, tendmg the sheep while drawmg 
sketches of them on smooth rocks with bits of slate The artist presumably took the 
lad to his studio and taught him the painter's craft It was to the St Francis basilica 
at Assisi, where the gentle brother had preached his joyous message, that Cimabue 
is said to have brought the young Giotto as pupil assistant In the same church Giotto 
himself IS credited with producmg later some twenty eight scenes, portraymg with 
tender, lync charm the $tory and spintual message of St Franas, largely as told m 
St Bonaventura’s Life 

Having finished the St Francis murals, Giotto found himself the most famous 
artist m Italy, churches and cities, bishops and pnnees clamored for his work in 
Rome, at the court of King Robert m Naples, in Verona, Milan and elsewhere At 
the height of his powers he was called to decorate the Scrovegni or Arena Chapel 
in Padua Brmging to bear all his tremendous mental and physical energies he wrought 
with his assistants m the: bnef period of two years a senes of some twoscore scenes 
from the lives of Mary and Chnst, compnsing the noblest monument of trecento art 
Here with consummate mastery he displayed at once his finest gift for naturalism 
snd Ais aAiAty Ca bciag the hvzs of the samCs mthin the commoa ancieescandmg of 
the people Those bits (jf landscape, mountains and trees, when they appear, are 
merely decorative and conventionally flat, he has left for his successors the task of 
developing the use of perspective, light and shade, as well as anatomical accuracy of 
detail The Mfldonnaiincl Child (Plate251), thoughan example of a lesser altarpiece, 
proclaims a master’s touch in the expressive hands of the Virgin, the Child’s grasp on 
the finger, the mobile facial expression, bare enough suggestions of the grand drama 
set forth in the great frescoes In these latter, all fourteenth century artists, notably 
Taddeo and Agnolo Gaddi, the splendid sculptoppamter Orcagna, Bernardo Daddi 
and Lorenzo Monaco, were to fod the source matenals and inspirations for their 
own productions 

AtSienawefind Simone Martini (I280'I344),Duccio’sablest pupil andfollower, 
acquiring international repute for work even more exquisite than his master s, more 
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sumptuously patterned with encrusted gold m every available area of background, 
drapes, haloes and borders Throughout his work appears an aristocratic grace and 
an air of festive joy, Simone has dropped Duccio's meditative melancholy but has 
elaborated on his wonderful surface pattern and sinuous line This element of decO' 
ration, however delightful it is, harciy equals the subtle suggestive power which in 
Duccio IS secured through simple silhouettes chaiged with rhythmic movement and 
subdued emotion But paintings like the Annuncuition in the UfBzi Gallery, probably 
Simone’s best known and certainly his most engaging work, typify the Sienese man 
ner which was so eagerly adopted north of the Alps Simone himself, working for 
the Popes at Avignon, helped to establish the prestige of Siena abroad, and such 
famous French “primitives” as the Parement de l^larhonne owe everything to his 
inspiration We cannot know how realistic was that portrait of Laura for which 
Petrarch praised Simone so stoutly, but how admirably suited was this Italo By zan' 
tine style to its religious purpose* The polyptych in the Gardner Museum, Boston, is 
a charactenstic example of Martini's work, strongly related throughout to Duccio's 
Majestd The Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge and the Yale University Gallery own 
notable examples of Martini’s work, a Madonna and Child by Sano di Pietro, m the 
Art Institute of Chicago, follows closely the Madonna type of Simone's Annunciation 
while panels by Simone's brother indaw, Lippo Memmi, by Bartolo di Fredi, Lorenzo 
di Pietro and other Sienese artists are to be found at Boston, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York, providing an exceptionally full view of fourteenth century 
Sienese painting 

The dominant influence of the Majestd of Duccio is evident in the work of the 
Lorenzetti brothers, Ambrogio (ca 1300 ca 1348) and Pietro (active ca 1305'Ca 
1348) , particularly in the latter s Arezzo senes, the Madonna and Saints The altar- 
piece in the Poldi Pezzoli Museum at Milan and the frescoes in the lower church of 
St Francis in Assisi continue in the tradition of Giotto's narrative realism, although 
the decorative richness of draperies and background remain wholly Sienese The 
St Cflthenne oj Alexandria (Plate 253) in Washington, a splendid example of early 
Sienese painting, bears the su^estion of modeluig which marks the groping develop 
ment toward plasticity Pietro s hgure of St Catherine was accepted as a "type of 
novel beauty” and imitated by contemporary artists The school of Rimini, of which 
the Boston Museum owns an examplcrm fresco, like a dozen minor schools through- 
out Italy in the fourteenth century (at Verona with the significant work of Alti- 
chiero, at Venice with Lorenzo Veneziano, at Modena with Bamaba), typifies 
the multitudinous activities forming rapid currents which are headed toward the full 
stream of the early Renaissance 

Stefano di Giovanm (1392-1450), bettor known as Sassetta, continues the 
tradition of Sienese painting a century kter in the general manner of Simone Martini 
and the brothers Lorenzetti His figures are dongated, but aside from this personal 
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characteristic, his work is a continuation and m a sense a culmination of the Sienese 
tradition We find, however, that his compositions are no longer circumscribed by an 
architectural Gothic framework, as are those of Simone Martini and his contempo' 
ranes Instead, Sassetta s ^ures move freely in space, though they are themselves 
possessed of little depth and volume In his work and in that of his pupil Giovanni di 
Paolo, one notes about the handling of perspective somethmg whi^ suggests the 
spatial treatment of contemporary Chinese Sung paintmg A great many Sassetta 
panels, especially of the polyptych commissioned by the Arte della Lana for their 
chapel in the Cathedral of Siena and painted between 1423--I426, are now scattered 
in Europe and America Of the seven famous predella panels from an altarpiece 
depicting episodes from the life of St Anthony, six are in Amenca Note the tnple 
scene, a quaint fairy tale of adventure with a happy ending in the Meeung of St 
Anthony and St Paid (Plate 255) The utterly delightful Journey of the Magi, with 
Its lyrical procession of figures, is m a private American collection 

Giovanni di Paolo (1402^1482) carried Sassetta's quaintness to extravagance, 
creatmg the most daring eccentricities m spatial delineation Outstanding among his 
works m Amencan museums are the Virgin of Humility m Boston, the Cfllvary m the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, the remarkable shipwreck in the Johnson Collec' 
tion, Pbladelphia, and the panels depictii^ scenes from the life of St John the 
Baptist in Chicago (Plate 256) 


The Gothic tradition was to persist in Florence throughout the first half of the 
fifteenth century, a tributary of the early Renaissance thus the elongated figures in 
devotional attitudes, the heavy flow of drapenes are integral elements of Lorenzo 
Monaco’s compositions At the same time one finds the Lorenzetti interest m archi- 
tectural background reflected in the work of Gentile da Fabnano (Yale, National 
Gallery, Washington) while Masolmos use of modeling and perspective holds a 
promise of fulfillment to be markedly realized in the work of the GothiC'Renaissance 
figure. Fra Angelico The Entombment (Plate 259) dearly illustrates the dual quali' 
ties, bridging as it were the gap between the two styles Berenson calls it “a master- 
piece, and one which illuminates and clanfics and enlarges our notion of Fra Angel- 
ico’s artistic personality and adds an important paragraph to the whole history of 


quattrocento art in Italy ” 

The last of the Gothic painters, as he has been called, Fra Angebco ( 1387-1455) 
explored the drama of the miracles and portrayed the ineffable beau ty of the kingdom 
of heaven His panels are resplendent with celestial visions and testament scenes Bom 

Guido di Pietro, he entered the Domimcan monastery of Fiesole to become Fra 
Giovanni, but his half-mystic revelaUons in paint earned him the affectionate 
‘angelic ’’pseudonym After several years m Cortona he returned to Fiesole for a 
period of eighteen years (1418-1436) during which he pamted numbers of small 
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panels, some of which are now m Amenca It was in the corndors and cells of the 
convent of San Marco in Florence, renovated by Cosimo de’ Medici, that he executed 
his most important frescoes ( 1436 1445) , eloquent and intensely personal expressions 
of pious faith. Naive scenes set forth a childlike vision of heaven as a paradise of 
dainty azure and lush gold, all is tender grace and tranquil charm while even the 
gloom of a monastic scene is dispelled by bnght dashes of vermilion In his later work 
at Rome one notes that he has been studymg the new plastic realism launched by 
Donatello (Plate 334) and Masaccio, but the Gothic anachromsms are charming 
guests not quite at ease amid the uncloistered current of air and open space intro 
duced mto the scene The important Cnici/ixion and the celebrated, often reproduced 
Anyiunciation are in San Marco In the latter, St Gabriel and the seated Virgin are 
m a Renaissance cloister facmg the garden of San Marco itself The smilmg back 
ground of garden and trees is in perspective, the scene is one of devotional atmosphere 
in silvery repose as the figures bend and blend with the arches of the cloister As m 
the Entombment, one notes a powerful use of rhythm, of architectural unity related 
to the disposition of the figures If the mood is thoroughly Gothic, the monumentality 
of the figures suggests an awareness of Renaissance forms and complex groupmgs 

The fifteenth century in Florence, which roughly covers the period known as 
the Early Renaissance, witnessed the nsc to supreme power of an anstocracy of 
wealth which was m turn superseded by a single ruling family — the Medici Begin- 
mng with Cosimo de’ Medici, all critical opposition was engulfed in feasts of pomp, 
pageantry, and lavishly patronized art projects The dictatorship achieved its most 
glittering splendor m the reign of Lorenzo the Magnificent who frustrated Pope 
Sixtus’ conspiracy against Florence and, in the peaceful years that followed, estab- 
lished his court as the great cultural and intellectual center of Italy 

It was in Florence that the inspiriting impulse from the discovery of the Greek 
and Roman manuscripts and sculptures was most keenly felt The fifteenth century 
Italian peered back through the mtervemng millennium of medieval Christiamty and 
discovered beyond it a pagan people who had been engaged in a search for truth 
pursued in a spirit of scientific and objective rather than theological inquiry And as 
this pursuit was taken up anew, a renewed emphasis was inevitably laid on man m 
his relation to the physical world Touched by the fresh aspect of humanism, the 
artist naturally attempted to portray the visible world more truthfully, while the 
masses of people reveled in a glamorous illustrationism which brought the samts 
vividly and more comprehensibly into their lives Who, for example, standing before 
Masaccio's Tribute Money, could ever question the miraculous powers of Chnst^ 
The Church, while it might voice its general disapproval of the new spmt, could 
hardly forego the services of this eloquait and persuasive guide to Chnstian lore 

If Giotto looms as the dominant figure m the dawn of Renaissance pamting, 
Masaccio (1401-1428) is the first great realist appearing m the clear forenoon light of 
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that revival, adding to Giotto s naturalism those elements which of necessity had 
been lacking the use of light-and shade, the scientific knowledge of anatomy, the 
structure of muscle and bone, and finally the mathematics of perspective Where 
Giotto has suggested the feeling of space encompassing his figures, Masaccio 
definitely creates a third dimension in which he places well proportioned figures 
who rest their full weight on two firmly supporting legs Limbs are foreshortened, 
bodies cast a shadow, while landscape backgrounds recede in space, serving archi- 
tecturally as settings for the monumental figures m the foreground His work thus 
constitutes the full realization of Western ideals of pictonal representation 

Vasari pictures the artist, bom Tommaso di Giovanni Guidi, as a careless 
sort of Bohemian who acquired the rackname “Tommasaccio” (or “sloppy Tom”), 
from which the first syllable was duly dropped There is httle doubt that Masaccio's 
contribution to art, of major significance as it is, would have been prodigious had he 
hved a full hfe span But he was dead at the age of twenty eight, while his “early 
works” in the Brancacci Chapel, mcluding the Tribute Money and the famous 
nudes of The Expulsion of Adam and Eve earned painting into the bnlliant noon of 
the High Renaissance The Boston Pro^Ie Portrait (Plate 266) is similar to that in 
the National Gallery, Washington, evidence of the new plastic modeling which has 
here produced a thoroughly “modem” face 

The mood of discovery, a frame of mind thoroughly habitual to the ItaUan of 
scientific temperament m the fifteenth century, may be considered an outgrowth of 
histoncal developments The cramped ambulatory of the medieval cloister and the 
walled in lanes of the village had finally tumbled out upon wide open landscapes that 
stretched toward limitless honzons That eye which man for a thousand years had 
fixed on heaven was lowered at last and once again he viewed the world bifocally, 
“m the round” and in perspective The receding honzons had challenged his stored up 
energies, inviting him to venture forth after new experiences and mto unknown 
continents It was symptomatic of this mood of discovery and a natural corollary of 
the call to action that a love of movement and an interest in space and aenal 
perspective should be manifested m painting 

In the work of such adventurers and revolutionanes as Masaccio, Uccello, 
Castagno, and Piero della Francesca, Italian painting effected a transition from 
Byzantine splendor to a realism rooted in saentific observation Ghiberti speaks for 
them as well when he says, “I have always sought for first pnnciples, as to how nature 
works in herself and how I may approach her, how the eye knows the vaneties of 
things, how our visual power worli, how visual images come ateut, and in what 
manner the theory of sculpture and painting should be framed In such a spint, 
and with fanatic zeal Uccello gave himself to the study of the new science of 
perspective, fascinated by his own feats of foreshortening, striving to create the 
illusion of movement in his famous battle scenes, decorations for the Medici palace 
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Others like Uccello concentrated on the newly conceived problems of anatomical 
form, light and shade, and color values,mtent not merely on mastery but on thataspect 
which distinguishes the Renaissance Italian the formulation of scientific principles 
and natural laws like those set forth in Piero della Francesca s and Leonardo s 
treatises Often they found solutions m the related arts, Brunelleschi s architectural 
work providing the answer to linear perspective, Donatello s studies of anatomy 
charting the subtle framework of musculature (both artists good friends of Uccello) , 
Ghiberti's famous doors illuminating problems of light-and shade, while the Van 
Eycks' color discoveries provided a more fluid and brilliant medium with which to 
express the new ideas 

Like so many insistent notes m a fugue these separate contributions pursue each 
other, fading and recurring, then suddenly join voice in such a burst of harmony as 
the Youthful Dauid in the Widener Collection, Elkins Park (Plate 267) , painted by 
that superb experimenter, Andrea del Castagno (ca 1597 1457) Here we find a 
synthesis of the artist’s concern with plastic realism (Donatello, Masaccio), with 
dynamic movement which here launches the figure almost out of the shield (Uccello 
Signorelli, Pollaiuolo), with brilliant colonng (Veneziano, Piero della Francesca) 
and with monumentality, which is to culminate m Michelangelo's titanic figure^ 
Painted on a tournament shield, this masterpiece typifies Castagno's vinle style 
of the Tolentino equestnan portrait in the Cathedral of Florence Davtd on his 
way to battle (Goliath’s head is merely intended to identify the warrior) is Florence’s 
own symbol of victory over political tyranny, while the Ponrait of a "Man in 
Washmgton, also attnbuted to Castagno, like the famous Pippo Spuno personifies 
the Machiavellian ideal of strength and dauntless purpose Castagno’s monumental 
frescoes are to be seen in the museum of Sant’ Apollonia The Frick Collection in 
New 'ITork owns a striking Resurrect ion 

Domenico Veneziano (active ca 1438'146I) was chiefly a colonst who came 
down from Venice with a new pamting technique that incorporated the Van Eycks’ 
varnish glazes a medium which faalitated the use of delicate shades of color and 
light to support the illusion of depth and distance The profile of the signed St Lucy 
in the Uffizi altarpiece is accepted as a work of the same hand that produced the 
famous profile portraits in the Poldi Pezzoli Museum at Milan, the Kaiser Fnednch 
Museum Berlin, the Gardner Museum, Boston, and probably the New York example 
(Plate 262) The American examples are by some critics assigned to Uccello as well, 
while all of them owe something to the Masacao profiles in Washington and Boston 
(Plate 266) 

It IS certainly not possible by examinu^ a single figure or head from the brush 
of an artist to study or even grasp the range of that artist's intellect or genius, if he 
IS also the creator of vast stoned frescoes The sonnets of Shakespeare hardly give 
us the kaleidoscopic world of his thirty six plays, but they do reflect something of the 
enkindling glow of his mmd As with the Masaccio portrait, so the two reproductions 
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of works by Piero della Francesca (1416’ 1492) are only suggestive of the famous 
Arezzo fresco senes, yet ue may clearly examine those elements m the artist’s style 
which appear m evtenso in the great frescoes Actually, all Piero’s work has the 
impersonal quahty of scientific research We note the elements of Gothic Sienese 
coloration in the Fnck Collection Samt (Plate 265) whose spint is thoroughly 
anachromstic Occasionally Piero’s portrait studies, as in the famous DuJ(e Fedengo 
drt Montefehre in the Uffizi, and the Boston Portrait of a Lady (Plate 261), possess 
a luminous atmosphere and delicate color tone equal to Veneziano’s, while the bas 
rehef quahty of some of these bust proBles cames a suggestion of the medaUion work 
of artists like Pisanello (Plate 312) The architectural background and identifiable 
landscape yield evidence of the mathematical approach to perspective which Piero 
elaborated m tv,o important treatises written m his later years The monumental 
austenty of the Saint and the elongated neck and staid seventy of the Lady suggest 
they are figure types the impersonal apparatus for Piero’s scientific quest Both 
paintings are revealing footnotes to an engrossing piece of research that he handed 
on to Melozzo da Fork and Luca Signorelli 

The latter, legend has it was so dispassionate m his search for truth that with 
clear dry eyes he sketched the youthful body of his own murdered son for an 
Entombment at Cortona Under the more direct influence of Antomo Pollaiuolo, 
Signorclh executed tho«e tremendously powerful frescoes m the Cathedral of Orvieto, 
utilizing massive configurations of nudes surcharged with movement In his Last 
Judgment, the Resurrection the Condemnation of the Sinful he evokes with vigorous 
draughtsmanship an eloquent anatomy and a turbulent realism that later serve to feed 
the visions of Michelangelo 

With the most agreeable felicity Fra Fibppo Lippi (ca 1406 1469) summed up 
the disparate innovations variously earned forth by the experimentalists who had 
found their inspiration in Masaccios work With a gift for facile mastery of com 
positional problems, he was contented merely to exploit the revolutionary techniques 
of his predecessors, popularizing their stark realism by castmg over it a veil of 
romantic charm Borrowing with infimte tact, he incorporated Fra Angelico’s warm 
colors and Piero della Francesca’s Umbnan interest in nature to produce a portraiture 
at once so captivatmg and so sweetly pious that to the well to do Florentme merchants 
they represented the sum of perfection 

A Carmelite monk who was defrocked for forgery and other irregularities Fra 
Fibppo appears to have carved himself a scapegrace career which included the 
abduction of a nun Lucrezia Buti who became the mother of bs equally reno-^ed 
son Filippino Lippi Robert Brownings oft quoted poem nghtly pictures Fibppo 
as a gay, fractious monk, imbued with the same spint that characterues the age-a 
brazen self assurance and an impish detennmauon to enjoy the to knd of callow 
youth before the discretionary years bring heavier obbgations The Madonm and 
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Child in Washington (Plate 271) is of that family of naturabstic portraits and 
intimate devotional scenes best exemplified in the Ufllzi Madonna and Child pert 
Virgin Mothers are discovered playing with their offspring in gracious domestic 
settings The characters dominate the scene by virtue of a subtle monumentality 
which the artist achieves by reducing the scale of background elements These demure 
facial types are later to be exploited with exotic effect by Verrocchio (Plate 282) 
and Botticelli (Plate 283) 

The Cororwtiortof the Virgin whicbFraLippo Lippi began in 1441 and finished 
as the mood dictated some six years later, is a tongue in cheek affair, full of genre 
elements Into the picture, with characteristic knavery, he is thought to have inserted 
his own portrait with the words w perfect opus This one did the job The saints 
are half serious, half amusing portraits of local shopkeepers and burghers with an air 
about them of worldliness and human frailty Where he achieves delicacy and poetic 
tenderness, as in The Annunciation (Plate 270), those qualities likewise bear the 
impress of humanity rather than heaven To the elements of romantic charm Fra 
Fihppo has elsewhere added narrative sequence by setting off separate scenes in 
dramatic profusion on receding planes the mathematical perspective and space 
volumes show the fullest realization of the early experiments (Sassetta, Plate 255) 
The full felicity of his powers may be fairly measured by his most important Prato 
frescoes, dealing with scenes from the life of St John the Baptist and St Stephen 
His mfluence was strong on Francesco Pcsellino (whose finest cassone — trousseau 
chests of young bndes — are in the Gardner Museum, Boston), and on that pleasant 
painter of vastMediaan pageantry, Benozzo Gozzoli (1420 1497) 

In the work of Ghirlandajo and Botticelli arc expressed the culmmation and 
synthesis of those developments which antiapate the full noon glory of Renaissance 
art Such immediate predecessors as die Pollaiuolo, Antonio and Piero, and the 
group in Verrocchio’s workshop, added their unique contnbutions to the vocabulary 
of art expression m the final decades of the fifteenth century, elements that were to 
be caught up and incorporated into the idiom of everyday painting 

Antonio del Pollaiuolo (1429 1498) and Piero (1443 1496) explored the full 
possibilities of human anatomy as a motive m design and occupied themselves with 
the esthetics of the human form m motion By carefully balanced disposition of 
figures m action, Antonio sought to weave a subtle arrangement of movements into a 
beautiful decorative pattern Thus in the famous copper engraving The Ten Fight 
mg Kudes the battle serves merely to set the figures in. a striking rhythm of motion 
Nearly identical elements are repeated m the simpler drawing of Fighting "Hudes 
(Plate 273) By their superb work in bronze and gold the Pollaiuolo brothers may 
be said to have raised the metalworker’s craft to the status of art, notably in the 
strugghng figures of Hercules and Antaeus (shown m New York in 1939), and the 
bronze tomb of Pope Sixtus IV Based largely on classical themes, Antonio’s com 
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positions involve Olympian protagonists, like Hercules or Apollo, as muscular nudes 
in violent motion The Rape of Deianira (Plate 278) at New Haven shows the 
figures in tension as Hercules aims an arrow at the fleeing centaur to rescue his bnde 
In the background a remarkably dear view of the Amo is to be seen The picture is 
haunted by a pagan quality that is to appear clearly defined in the Pnmavera of 
Botticelli Piero, the brother of Antonio, executed paintings that are charactenzed 
by a certain rigidity and austenty of expression, both dearly evident in the striking 
profile portrait at the Gardner Museum, Boston (Plate 276) 

One of the giants of Renaissance sculpture, Andrea del Verrocchio (1435^ 
1488) made the most famous equestnan statue, that of Colleom, m the tradition of 
Donatello s Cattamelata in Padua, superb examples by both sculptors are reproduced 
(Plates 334, 341) The sensitively modeled head of Verrocchio's Madonna and 
Child in Washington (Plate 282), painted about 1460, is clearly related to the 
lync-poctic heads conceived by the younger generation of artists whom he influenced 
— Lorenzo di Credi (1459-1537), Perugino (1446-1523), Botticelli (1444-1510) and 
Leonardo A variant of the Washington Madonna and Child almost identical m 
composition is in the Berlin Museum Comparing the Berlin example with the one 
here reproduced, Berenson says of the former, ‘That is a work of the most exquisite 
delicacy and precision, almost a jeweler's work Here, on the contrary, we have a 
creation that is utterly plastic and monumental '* 

Lorenzo di Credi's Sel/ Portrait (Plate 281), generally considered his master- 
piece, IS m the tradition of vinle Renaissance heads, sternly intellectual and fastidious 
The modeling of his Madonna (Plate 280) is nch and “buttery,” producing a warm 
surface glow that reminds one of Hogarth’s complaisant types 

Domenico Ghirlandajo (1449-1494), with bnlliant if uninspired talents, sums 
up in his work the expenmental advances of the fifteenth century painters, adopting 
like Fra Filippo Lippi an ingratiating narrative style that secures for him the fullest 
Florentine acclaim After borrowing somethmg of Verrocchio's style m his early 
work he eased his way into an impressive vernacular of his own, with tremendous 
assurance and unfaibng mgenuity he executed a prodigious quantity of frescoes and 
altarpieces, engaging a host of assistants, including two brothers If he lacks psycho 
logical penetration or emotional conviction, he nevertheless achieves with effortless 
grace and deft modelmg a stnking monumentality of figures that are freed in space 
by a thoroughly scientific use of light and shade His most notable achievements are 
the frescoes in Santa Mana Novella and in the Sassetti Chapel m Santa Tnnita which 
demonstrate his preoccupation with decorative elements, recognizable architectural 
backgrounds, and touches of local genre His contract with Francesco Sassetti called 
for illustrated episodes from the life of St Franas, a task for which the artist visited 
Santa Croce to study Giotto's version The portrait of Sassetti (Plate 1), the 
banking partner of Lorenzo de’ Media and a man of no small influence, shown here 
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with his son Teodore, is quite similar in composition to the famous Old Man and 
Child in the Louvre, in which a grandchild appears looking up adoringly at a gentle- 
faced old man with an unsightly deformed nose The painting from the Bache Col 
lection IS a forthnght, virile presentation of facts without the gloss of sentiment 
More poetic is the Sassetti daughter in the Metropolitan Museum, though Van 
Marie says of the former ‘There emanates from this beautiful painting much more 
teehng than is generally the case in Ghirlandajo’ s portraits " 

With fabulous sums daily expended by cardinals and pnnces for ancient manu 
scnpts and their translation, the enormous vogue for the new learning became an 
absorbing passion Students and htcTflU endeavored to invest their minds in the 
mood and temper of classical thought, while intellectual circles like the one gathered 
about Lorenzo de’ Medici spoke with nostalgia of the untrammeled pagan life of 
Greece and Rome, frankly admiring the unspoilt imagination which could create 
pantheistic gods so nobly proportioned and humanly fallible The poet Poliziano 
addressmg hs patron Lorenzo, tinkled off charming poetic conceits based on the 
old mythologies, while musicians and scholars with the aid of visiting artists prepared 
sumptuous masques and charades for evening entertainments at court And amid the 
Greek statuary, the Venuses and Apollos scattered about the gardens of the Medici 
villa, Botticelli lost himself in romantic reveries, conjuring up snatches of a former 
existence, of half remembered memories among votive temples, of barefooted Floras 
danang with airy grace 

Alessandro di Mariano dei Filipepi (1444-1 5 10) , youngest son of a leather curer, 
had early been apprenticed to a goldsmith II Botacelli, "little Barrel," was a nick 
name originally apphed to his brother Giovanni and extended eventually to include 
Sandro The lad was later apprenticed to Fra Filippo Lippi who coached him in the 
new scientific realism brightened with romantic overtones, while Verrocchio, whose 
shop he next entered, schooled him to a love of vigorous movement and intncate 
linear patterns Subsequently he was introduced to the household of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent where he assisted with the masques, and worked portrait studies of 
vanous members of the Medici family into Adorations and allegones Notable among 
the latter is the Mars and Venus wherein Giuliano de’ Medici and his lovely mistress, 
Simonetta, wife of Marco Vespuca, are respectably allegorized Of his straight- 
forward portraiture sensitively rendered, the Portrait of a Youth (Plate 285) in 
Washmgton, painted about 1483, is a superb instance Berenson declares it to be 
“more Botticellian than any other Botticelli in existence He must have uttered this 
complete note of his own music just before he was seized by the Savonarola madness, 
from which he never recovered " 

Botticelli's best work is to be seen at the Uffizi Famous altarpieces like the 
Magm^cat and his biblical illustraticms in the Sistine Chapel, reveal a spirituality 
and suggestiveness that are foreign to the more earthly Fra Filippo but directly 
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related to the poetry of Verrocchio The faces are melancholy and sensuous, with an 
air of otheT'Worldliness that is strangely appealing In a similar mood is the Madonna 
and Child of the Eucharist (Plate 283) m the Gardner Museum, a masterpiece of 
exquisite poetry, its reverent angel, smihng enigmatically, tenders the grapes and 
wheat, symbols of the sacrament The Coronation of the Virgin (Plate 286) and the 
Madontui and Child (Plate 284) both reveal his poetic draughtsmanship In the 
former, none of the familiar angels and cherubs are present to suggest the exultation 
that lies in the rhythm of Botticelli s line The rhythm, here, is one of groupmg 
in which the painter s classical sympathies and Christian devotion are both evident " 
The latter Ventun declares to be ‘the only example m the art of Sandro presenting 
the embrace, cheek to cheek, after the tradition founded m Florence through 
Donatello ” 

These panels reveal the essence of BotticeUi’s mysticism, but it is in his paintings 
of pagan mythology, fancifully re created without the aid of examples from Greek 
painting, based largely on his readings and on studies of the anaent statues, that we 
find a Renaissance mind reinterpreting the spint of pagan Greece The allegoncal 
Pnmavcra or Spring, his greatest masterpiece along with the Birth of Venus, shows 
the figures and limbs of gods, goddesses and graces distorted into a vehement rhythm 
The eye does not wander into the painting but remains on the surface All the 
material is subordinated to a decorative design as the delicate, tremulous Imes are 
woven into eccencnc patterns A master draughtsman and only incidentally a colonst, 
the artist was not so much interested m plastic three'dimensional figures as in move' 
ment of lines and orchestration of light and dark masses 

So complex a personality, exquisitely sensitive, with its element of ncuroticism, 
was capable of extreme turns Botticelli had heard the monk Savonarola exhortmg 
the Florentines to turn against the licence and villainy of the day For a brief penod 
the preacher’s magic tongue swayed the population, and m a burst of repentance 
the atizens built a fire into which they heaped their “vamties,” mcluding pagan 
manuscripts and nude paintings When the monk was seized later by a faction of 
the mob and burned at the stake for his attacks on both Pope and Church, Botticelli 
was strongly moved in sympathy against the evils of his day He painted his 
Calumny of Apelles and a Pierd, an allegoncal denunciation of hypoensy and 
Ignorance triumphing over justice and wi<dom Thereafter he laid down his brush 
and painted no more In his person and his work he epitomized the culminating forces 
which were to produce the High Renaissance its scholarship, its commingling 
medieval and pagan philosophies, its strange admixture of objective saence and 
melancholy mysticism 

Such solitary waywardness as Botticelli represented m his personality and 
painting was not an isolated phenomenon A d^ree of eccentncity and a bold 
secularization of themes were logical aspects of humanism Piero di Cosmo (1462' 
152n for example had read through Ovid’s fanciful accounts of pnmitive man in 
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his ongmal state, and conjured up an odd neolithic race of creatures struggling with 
the animal kingdom for the earth's dominion These literal representations of legend 
and Greek mythological dramas enacted in an archaic present have all the pungent 
odor of primitive existence, the embarrassing humor of simian life in the zoo The 
Discovery of Honey in Worcester, and the famous panels in the Metropolitan 
Museum belong to this "primitive” senes, as well as the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Finding of Vulcan and the Ottawa panel (Plates 277, 279), splendid examples of a 
recaptured paganism and significant reflections of the Renaissance mind wandenng 
abroad In this sense “lesser artists like Filippino Lippi and Piero di Cosimo really tell 
us more about the time spirit than a Leonardo da Vinci “ 

That resplendent period in Italy known as the High Renaissance extended 
briefly through the first third of the sixteenth century to witne^ the production of 
Its noblest masterpieces at the hands of Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Giorgione 
Titian and Correggio Politically, it was the period during which Florence, having 
succeeded ui ousting the Medici and setting up a new republic, was betrayed b> 
the machinations of Clement VII who sent the Spanish Emperor Charles V to 
subjugate the proud city once again to the tyranny of the Medici 

Earliest of the Renaissance giants, Leonardo da Vmci (I452'I5I9) occupies 
the same position as innovator and initiator in the new century that Masaccio and 
Giotto fulfilled in the fifteenth and fourteenth respectively, bringing the inherent 
promise of their work to ultimate perfection by a synthesis of scientific knowledge 
and psychological incuitiveness Leonardo's full accomplishments defy any mere 
catalogumg or enumeration, he is a type figure, a perfect exemplification of the 
Renaissance ideal of a universal man, he is a genius, a mortal god whose demesne 
ranges through all art and science The “father” of half a dozen categories of science, 
the “inventor” by testimony of sketches and models, of the camera, aeroplane, 
submarine, and scores of other modem achievements, he is also an accomplished 
musician and composer with a fine smging voice, an athlete powerfully built and 
extraordinarily handsome 

The illegitimate son of a notary and a peasant girl named Catenna, Leonardo 
was early apprenticed to Verrocchio's studio where he appears to have lingered over 
his studies and experiments for some dozen years At the age of twenty nine he wrote 
Lodovico il Moro, the Duke of Milan, offenr^ his talents as an all-round engineer 
and mechanic There he worked on an enormous equestrian monument which was 
never cast In Milan he also painted, amor^ other works since lost, the 'Madonna of 
the Rocks (now in the Louvre) and the Last Supper in the refectory of Santa Mana 
delle Grazie Occupied with various engineering and art enterpnses, he moved about 
from city to city, stared after by the populace as a kind of wizard, sketching and 
writing in his notebooks setting down the flight of a bird, a strange face, a leaf, 
or notes for a long treatise on pamting Cesare Borgia, the infamous despot, hired 
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him for various projects including military devices, fortifications and the sketching 
of topographical mips Liter he was in Florence, painting the portrait of Mona Lisa 
Giocondo While in Rome Pope Leo X set him to work on various improvements at 
the Vatican and St Peters Doubtless prompted by a strong distaste for the mtngue 
and malice within the papal court, Leonardo took up residence in France, where he 
seems to have had the patronage of Francis I Here, until his death at the age of 
sixty'scven, he directed his enei^ies toward the organization of court entertainments 
and projects m engineering 

Prodigious quantities of description and praise have been lavished on the smile 
of the Mona Lwd and on the almost hystencal dramatic intensity of the List Supper 
Briefly stated, Leonardo achieved a synthesis of form and content by means of 
flawless technical perfection Not only is his formal composition unified, but figures 
arc also integrated by means of color light and shade, and movement itself, all con 
tnbutmg to a dramatic moment and a psychologic truth that are profoundly eloquent 

Forever absorbed as he was in countless exf^nments, Leonardo devoted but a 
minor portion of his time and energy to painting, so that with a number of paintings 
lost (an unfinished St Jerome was discovered not many years ago in the possession 
of a shoemaker) there are only the three named undisputed masterpieces to show for 
his untiring activities Few even of his sketches are m America, though the broadest 
evidence of his majestic intellect is to be found in his notebooks, which have been 
reproduced and published 

With Leonardo's death the great Florentine tradmon of painting stemming 
from Giotto has borne its noblest fruits and is already declining to lesser glones, 
thereafter the central activity shifts to Rome, with Raphael and Michelangelo, and 
to the delayed harvest of Venice s Indian Summer As Giotto may be said to have 
dominated rather than influenced the styles of his contemporanes and followers, so 
the Renaissance titans by their formidable achievements and personality, only 
dimmed, while warming the efforts of artists who might have cast a brilliant light 
of their own Typical of these latter (Boltraffio, Ambrogio da Predis) is Bemardmo 
Luini, the Milanese artist who succumbed to the spell of Leonardo Though he 
shows little ability to compose or to handle perspective, individual figures in panels 
and frescoes possess a sweet serenity, while the treatment of colors is hardly excelled 
The Portrait of a lady (Plate 324), painted about 1515, bears the full weight of 
Leonardo's smiling prototypes 

The career of Fra Bartolommeo (1475 1517) was touched by intimate associa 
tion with the monk, Savonarola, whose fiery prophecies anticipated the subjugation 
of Florence following the expulsion of the Media Though Fra Bartolommeo’s im 
portance rests largely on the fact that he exerted a strong influence on young Raphael, 
his imposing altarpieces, bright with classic overtones and glowing colors, have long 
ment^ the most ardent praise of critics 
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Andrea del Sarto (1486 1531) is the first of the Florentine masters whose work 
Carnes strong evidence of the baroque flamboyance which will mark the full “decline 
of Italian art Andrea was considered in his own day the “perfect painter” who 
produced the most impressive frescoes and panels lit with gorgeous color His indi 
vidual use of warm shadows and subtle color harmonies lent distinction to the soft 
loveliness of his figures and their sweet gravity of mien But despite a deft brush and 
infallible good taste, his work lacks spintual intensity In addition to his fresco senes 
representing incidents from the life of John the Baptist, in the Scalzo, his best known 
works include the Birth of the Virgin m the Church of the Annunziata, the Madonna 
of the Hdrpies m the Uffizi, and the Enthroned Madonna m Berlin The stones of 
his beautiful but faithless wife Lucrezia have been recounted through the years from 
Vasan to Robert Browmng Her hkeness, the same heavydidded indolence, may be 
seen, as in most of his Virgins in the Madonna and Child luith the Infant St John 
(Plate 289) Painted about 1528, it is called by Berenson “a most charactenstic work 
of Andrea del Sarto’s matunty ” But one notes his poses have become stereotyped 
rather than expressive of an attitude or an idea, his art has become facile In short 
he rarely lapses from impeccable taste and form, and so delights, but never transports 
us His return from France, where Francis I had called him, was marked by a succes 
Sion of triumphs, including an invitation to Rome from Leo X Andrea's own charac 
ter appears to have lacked integrity even as did his art, for he appropriated to his own 
uses the money entrusted to him by Francis for the purchase of certain art works At 
forty five he was dead of the plague, his work continued by his pupil Pontormo 

The realistic portraitists Pontormo and Bronzino continued to work m Florence 
after Andrea's decline, but with the betrayal of that noble city and her loss of liberty 
the efforts of her artists could only reflect the melancholy afterglow of a magnificent 
sunset 

The sweet province of Umbna had welcomed and nourished visiting artists 
like Fra Angelico at Cortona as she fed the native genius of Raphael among her 
sleepy hilltowns and villages overlooking languid stretches of softly rolling verdure 
Her pleasant airs and soft graces had been fondly admired by her first master, genial 
Gentile da Fabriano (1360 1427), who captured the spell of this native landscape in 
his Gothic pageantry and added the warmth of her touch to the cold Sienese 
decorativeness which he borrowed for his panels from Lorenzetti 

Pietro Perugino (1446 1523), the greatest Umbrian master before Raphael, 
represents an antithesis to the violence of Pollaiuolo and the turbulence of his own 
Umbnan predecessor, Luca Signorelli In its balanced repose, its gentle grace and 
warmth of color, his work constitutes the clearest foretaste of Raphael’s genius 
though It often lacks the Florentine vigor of draughtsmanship that he should have 
learned as a pupil of Verrocchio Perugino's art breathes an air of pious serenity 
induced by the simplest of symmetrical compositions, formal in arrangement and 
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almost severely parsimonious No stru^le or hint of ugliness is to be found m his 
religious tableaux, especially in his landscapes, wherever they are introduced as 
background, one is invited into fields opening on the pleasantest of prospects that 
delight the eye and refresh the spirit Figures do not crowd into the scenes, the few 
that appear seem to make room for the tranquil spaces of earth and sky which, like 
sentient presences, calm the protagonists of the drama who readily fall in, as it were, 
with the plaad mood of nature Perugino’s mtegnty as an artist succumbed to the 
tremendous pressure of countless commissions secured for his “factory” staff of 
assistants by an international reputation He resorted to empty formulas rather than 
fresh conceptions, and earned from Michelangelo the scornful epithet “blockhead” 
for his indolent sclLimitations Justly famous are his Certosij Madonrta in London, 
the Leningrad Cniafixton and his magnificent decorations for the merchants’ 
exchange of Perugia, the Cambio where Raphael came to assist him as pupil Ventun 
says of the Washington Madonrui and Child (Plate 290), a work of Perugmo's best 
penod, showing a typical oval face and soft, lustrous hair, apparently done before 
the stock Madonnas occur with such devastating frequency “This is a work of 
about 1500 when the love of physical grace and sentimental sweetness found perfect 
expression in a continuous and caressing modeling and impeccable execution , 
feminine beauty adorned with melancholy grace finds m this work one of its 
highest expressions ” 

Working with Pcrugino when he was invited to decorate part of the Sistme 
Chapel, was the splendid colonst Pmtoncchio (1454'15B), a delightful decorator 
who did not, however, approach his partner and master m onginahty and breadth of 
conception The Portrait of a Touth (Plate 288) 'may be classified among the finest 
productions from the brush of Pmtoncchio* , an affectionate study of a young man, 
It lacks the grand idealization of Renaissance portraiture 

In Raphael (14834520) are to be found the graaousness and charm of the 
Renaissance allied to impressive intellectual content The perfection of form and 
technique achieved by l^eonardo is retained in Raphael s work, with the difference 
that Leonardo’s austenty is now supplanted by a soft grace, colors are luminous, 
sensuously combined, while his compositions, their theme and masterly presentation, 
are carefully planned and elaborated with an eye to ingratiating effects 

The son of a second rate artist poet of Urbmo, Raffaello Santi was sent to Perugia 
to acquire the painting trade from its foremost practitioner, Perugino Four years 
later, in 1504, he returned home determined to pursue his studies at the traditional 
art crater, Florence With a letter of recommendation addressed to the Gonfaloniere, 
he made his way there and promptly set to work studying the cartoons of Leonardo 
and Michelangelo and the altarpieces of Fra Bartolommeo and Pollaiuolo, making 
innumerable drawings and sketches Open to every mfluence, he absorbed and 
reechoed everything that was gracious and effective in the work of his masters. 
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adding to the soft decorative qualities of his earlier Umbnan work, including the 
balance and restraint of Perugino, the mtcUectual breadth of Florence with its strong 
tinge of pagan antiquity During his four'year stay in Florence, from the age of 
twenty one to twenty-five, Raphael painted meet of his Madonnas, with their softly 
rounded forms and appealing faces— the most beloved Virgins m all art The Cowper 
Madonna in the Widener Collection at Elkins Park is of this period, as well as the 
Colonnd Mfidonna altarpiece which he painted (about 150?) for the convent of 
Sant' Antonio in Perugia, and which now hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The Pietd in the Gardner Museum, Boston, and the Agony in the Garden (Plate 
293), once owned by Queen Christina of Sweden, arc panels from the predella of 
the same altarpiece 

Probably through the influence of Donato Bramantc, architect for the new 
cathedral of St Peter’s, Raphael was called to Rome by Pope Julius II in 1 508, where 
he immediately became the favorite of the Papa! Court With a large group of 
assistants he was commissioned to do the monumental fresco decorations for the 
Stdnzfl della Segnatura, a room m the Vatican where the Pope's signature and seal 
are affixed to documents Raphael’s full youthful intellectual vigor and genius were 
engaged in bringing to life allegoncal figures representing abstractions, with astound 
mg inventiveness and a gift for story tcllmg which equaled Giotto's he created 
animated scenes illustrating the spirit and content of the four great bodies of 
knowledge Theology, Philosophy, Justice and Poetry 

By this time a coterie of intellectuals had sprung up around the idolised youth 
joining his little army of assistants who seriously discussed an and poetry and tho'« 
branches of learning which had been personified in the Smiica della Segrwtura and 
other rooms in the Vatican Pagan myth and Chnstian sentiment were fused in 
proportions which a literary and liberal papacy deemed m perfect taste Orders for 
altarpieces and portraits now poured in, keeping Raphael’s "factory" busy, the 
master providing the hallmark of his own preliminary sketch and the final touching 
uj;! befcK:^ the. toecchatvi-se kft the sfjdiA Thece vneetvess Mvi h.-gh.t, 
of thoughtful sentimentality, which informed every painting Nothing was labored 
or strained in his work, everything flowed spontaneously, fed by a gifted imagination 
and guided by an intuition that was supremely sure of itself 

Ranking with his most important work, that in the Stanza della Segnatura, are 
the cartoons, now in the Victona and Albert Museum, London, which Raphael 
designed for the Vatican tapestnes Executed m the workshop of Peter van Aelst 
in Brussels, these tapestnes consist of histoncal scenes from the lives of St Peter, 
St Paul, St Stephen and other saints of the Christian Church 

After the death of Bramante who led the Raphaehte group in open enmity 
against the Michelangelo faction, Raphael was appointed architect to St Peter’s, 
and later prefect of antiquities in Rome It was an aspiration of the Holy City to 
recapture once more the glones of anaent Rome, and Raphael was encouraged in his 
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plans to preserve and restore the anaent nuns The work came to a halt with his 
untimely death at the age of thirty'Seven 

The cotenc which had grown around the “divine” Raphael developed after 
his death into a cult which lasted some four hundred years. Later generations of 
artists continued to draw their inspiration from the classic perfection of his forms, 
and such masteis as Poussin and Ingres acknowledged his work as the fountain-head 
of classic design 

Aside from his great frescoes, five paintings have popularly served to exemplify 
Raphael’s qualities as a Renaissance master Pope Leo X with Two Cordimh, The 
Madonna of the Chair, shown in the United States with the Italian Masterpieces 
Exhibition in 1939, the Alba Madonna, which hangs in the National Gallery of Art 
m Washington (Plate 294), the famed Swtme Madonna, done for San Sisto m 
Piacenza, and his final work, the T mm/igumtion Four of these are religious pamtmgs, 
the fifth, Pope Leo X tvith Ttvo Carditwls, is a group portrait which demonstrates 
that Raphael could set down with startling vtgorand preasion a shrewd psychological 
study of character His Portrait of Count Tonunaso Inghtrami m the Gardner 
Museum (Plate 292) takes its place with the finest of portraits Gmliano de' Medici 
(Plate 291), an uncompromiMng study of the third son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
IS, wrote Vasan, executed "with a perfection not excelled elsewhere in grace of 
colonng " Ventun, who groups this picture m the Bache Collection with the portrait 
of the courtier Cdstiglione in the Louvre, and the Cardinal of the Prado, adds, 
“Apart from the pleasure the artist cxpcncnccd in the nchness of the garments, his 
attention was concentrated on the ruthless realistic construction of the face — and 
the more it is brought into evidence, the more delicate are the passages of light and 
shade ” The Albd Madonna one of the first Madonnas done in Rome after the 
Florentine senes, was purchased from the Hermitage, as was the masterpiece 
St George and the Dragon (Plate 296), brought to Henry VII of England by 
Raphael’s fnend Balthasar Casttglione, and later added to the collection of Charles I 
The Bindo Altoviti (Plate 295). a sensitive character study of a young Florentine 
banker, shows Raphael's masterly modeling at its purest More than any other, 
Raphael served to inspire later artists and to perpetuate the academic tradition, the 
“grand style,” of which Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote, “Beauty and simphaty have so 
great a share in the composition of the great style that he who has acquired them has 
little else to leam " 

Unlike Raphael, Michelangelo (147M564} was destined to spend a good deal 
of his unhappy hfc shifting from one city to another, a prey to the whims of 
tyrannical patrons and the vicissitudes of turbulent poliucal and social change 
Despite the limitations imposed upon him, however, m the ™tter <,f worhng 
matenals and conditions, his is the supreme artistic achievement of the Renai^ance 
Second son of a magistrate of Caprese, Michelangelo Buonarroti was brought mto 
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the shop of the Ghirlandajo brothers by his fnend Granacci, shortly afterward he 
entered the Academy of Donatello s pupil, Giovanni Bertoldo, m the famous Media 
gardens of classical sculpture near San Marco Here also was Lorenzo di Crcdi, and 
that Tomgiano who, taking affront at Michelangelo’s acrid cnticisms, struck him a 
blow on the nose that disfigured his face for life 

Impressed by young Michelangelo, Lorenzo the Magnificent brought him into 
the Medici household as a guest, where the manbers of the Platonic Academy, 
Pohziano and Pico della Mirandola, among otheis, held forth Here the boy learned 
to love the Old Testament with its Hebraic burdens of lament, to comprehend the 
perfect Repubhc of Plato, so stnkingly different from that of Florence, and to admire 
Dante with all his wisdom, his fiery judgments of hell, while m the city he often 
hstened with bated breath to the zealous preacher Savonarola, fulminating against 
the vices and corruptions of the age To young Michelangelo the perfections and 
promise of the time, the tyranny and generosity of his benefactors, the challenge of 
the disinherited masses, the beauties and calumnies that Botticelli had fed on and 
decned, the scientific mysteries that absorbed Leonardo, were paradoxical elements 
of a disordered world At eighteen he was, m a sense, already old, while before bm 
lay seventy years of heart rending struggle to convey his visions and emotions 
prophetic revelations of the embattled human spine in all its tnumphs and defections 
With the death of Lorenzo, hts son Piero was driven from Florence and a new 
Republic was established Michelangelo returned to his father s home to work on a 
Hercules, then came to Florence where a beautiful sleeping Cupid took shape under 
his hands It was sold as an antique to a connoi<;seur whose amazement when he 
discovered the truth was so genuine that Michelangelo was shortly invited to Rome 
The Pifitd which he now executed for the French ambassador placed Michelangelo 
beyond all rivalry in the realm of sculpture The Virgin, eternally young, holds the 
weary, drooping body of her divme Child once again in her arms Her expression as 
she bends over the mortal remains is one of sorrow inconsolable, yet sublime The 
composition bears the impress of Michelangelo's readmgs of Dante, it reflects the 
burden of sorrows from the Hebraic scriptures, and the solemmty of Savonarola’s 
incantations, calling on man to give heed lest he fall beyond the pale of grace 

The French ambassador paid Michelangelo four hundred and fifty ducats, a 
small fortune which the artist promptly sent home to his family of five brothers 
This process was to become routine He himself began to hve a squalid, miserly 
existence, dressed in old clothes, he often managed the day on a single meal of stale 
bread, wine and cheese, falling into bed exhaust«l at the end of the day In 1501 he 
returned to Florence where, among other work, he took a Carrara marble block 
spoiled by a local sculptor and shaped it into a colossal David In 1504 the statue was 
unveiled before the astonished populace, a symbol of Florentme vigor and courage, 
and an admonition to the ruling despots 

Called to Rome by Julius II, Michdai^elo commissioned to erect a monu 
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ment to Julius in St Peter s The artist did a senes of sketches for the most magnificent 
sculptured tomb the world had known — a mausoleum three stones high, with scores 
of statues— muses, symbolic figures, apostles, saints, cherubim He then hastened 
to the Carrara quarry where he labored for eight months Load after load of marble 
was dropped behind the piazza of St Peter's At last the sculptor came home to find 
that the whole plan had been abandoned Bramante, the friend of Raphael, had 
evidently weaned the Pope from his onginal plan Demcd admittance to the court, 
Michelangelo fled to Florence in a rage It was but the beginnmg of a protracted 
struggle with patrons, whispering enemies and his own pnde For forty years this 
tragedy of the Julius tomb was to plague the sculptor “Every day," cned Michel 
angelo, “I am stoned as though I had cruafied Christ My youth has been lost, bound 
hand and foot to this tomb ” Five contracts were to be written, broken, altered, 
before the work at long last was done, largely by assistants 

Finally reconciled, Michelangelo returned to Rome, where, for all his protests 
that he was a sculptor and not a painter, he was ordered to decorate the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel Michelangelo set to work on a senes of superb drawings (two of 
which are now in the Metropolitan Museum, Plate 274) There were five or six 
assistants to help him — not the scores Raphael commandeered, but their brushwork, 
including that of Granacci, he found too timid for his purposes Closing the chapel 
against them all he set to work alone with two or three color gnnders and plasterers 
High aloft on the scaffold, away from cunouseyes, he lay on his back and reached for 
the ceiling with his brush, modifying plans to embody new inspirations, altering 
sketches to suit the architectural design of the chapel, progressing slowly, racked in 


body and soul, he labored alone covering with superb frescoes some ten thousand 
square feet of ccilmg In 1512 the work wa* finished, and all Rome flocked to see the 
most tremendous piece of art, the narrative of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Flood, and interspersed among these the figures of sibyls, and prophets predicting 
the destiny and redemption of man No desenpnon is adequate to the sight of these 
titanic figures which possess the plasticity of sculpture, rhythmic, bursting with 
vitality They move beyond Giotto s naturalism into a sort of supernaturalism, some 
seven hundred and fifty figures, most of them ten to eighteen feet m height 

The Sistine Chapel completed, Michelangelo returned to his work on Julius’ 
tomb He executed three figures, the immense Moses and two chained Captive Slaves 
On Julius’ death the Medici Pope Leo X asked the sculptor to erect a monument to 
him at San Lorenzo in Florence For four years Michelangelo labored in the Carrara 
quames when Leo changed his mind and deeded on a new saensty The scul^ors 
thoughts were hardly adjusted to the plana who, suddrfy Leo died Now 
auotter Medic. Pope, Clement VII, demanded that Michelangelo build the 
Laurentian library adjacent to San Lorenao But suddenly Rome was sacked by 


Charles V of Spain 

The Florentines seized this opportunity to 


drive their overlords, the Medici, 
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out of Florence The people’s government which was now established naturally 
considered appointing Michelangelo as Governor of Fortifications, for his ability 
was unchallenged But he had been a protege of the hited Medici family and his 
loyalty to the despots was well known Could the artist be trusted to remain loyal 
to the Republic as welP This was the doubt that echoed m the minds of the people 
and Michelangelo suddenly recalled the fate of Savonarola Suspicion might even 
lead to murder In a panic, he fled to Venice Finally he returned to help the cause of 
the Republic, but Florence was betrayed by one of her generals and the people s 
battle was lost The Medici were back again, freedom was dead, and Michelangelo 
was saved from a traitor's death by the Pope's pardon 

Between 157,0 1534 he was at work again on the Medici chapel, completing 
those four magmficent statues Day, hfiglit. Dawrt Tiviliglit, symbols of the flux 
and transition of eternal time With Clement's death, the Famesc Pope Paul III 
stopped all sculptural work and literally held the artist prisoner m the Sistine Chapel 
where he commanded him to punt a Last /iidgment For eight years Michehngclo 
worked, and when he was done there were three hundred figures and heads in an 
enormous fresco reminiscent of Dante’s Infemo 

At the age of sixty, chastened now and mellow, Michelangelo seems to have 
fallen deeply and tenderly in love with Vittona Colonna, a forty^fourycar-^ld 
widow, the foremost literary personality of the day (Her portrait by Bronzino 
hangs in the San Diego Museum ) Their friendship of the mind is a noble story of 
the human spirit in communion, while their philosophical love poems are testimony 
of rare sentiments, mutually inspired With Vittona s death twelve > cars later, the 
li^t seems to have gone from Michelangelo's life His thoughts turned to death and 
he gave his time to pious reflection For the next twenty years he continued to work 
on a senes of splendid drawings, cherishing the beauty and f nendship of the youthful 
Tommaso Cavalien, to whom he wrote sonnets of tender affection In 1564, the year 
that Shakespeare was bom, he died 

Where Michelangelo is the supreme draughtsman, the greatest master of line, 
where Titian is the unequaled colorist and Raphael the genius of composition par 
excellence in Italian art, Correggio (1494'1534) borrows something of Leonardo's 
witchery of light and shade, bnnging all his ingenuity to bear m order to exhaust its 
full possibilities for creating startling baroque effects 

Almost nothing is known of this last gtcat master of the High Renaissance 
beyond the fact that he was bom Antonio All^n in Correggio, that he mamed 
Girolamo Merlini and, toward his thirtieth year, removed to Parma where he was 
commissioned to execute several large decorative frescoes There are records of pay- 
ment for additional panels but there are no references to any direct contact with the 
artists whose work influenced him, nor is there any mention of his having at any 
time visited Rome 
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His early ^Aadomta luith St Francis (1515) is m the tradition of Leonardo’s 
Virgin of the Rocl\S, Raphael s Sistinc Mudonnd and Titian’s ALidonna of the PescTO 
Faintly, but already the emphasis is notably on agitated movement and animation 
In the Sistinc Madonna, Raphael has secured the illusion of soaring motion by means 
of nsmg clouds above a solid earthly balustrade, whereas Correggio has the whole 
scene of his Madonna with St Fnmas m motion, including the throne itself which 
IS animated by darting angel heads or putii woven about it 

Correggio’s decorative frescoes for the church of St John the Evangelist in 
Parma are hardly equal to the great dwiorations in the Vatican and Sistme Chapel 
done by Raphael and Michelangelo but they possess those qualities of style, the 
danng distortions for decorative effect the violent anatomical twists, the strange 
foreshortening of figures, which served as models for the great decorative styles of 
the seventeenth century by ivay of the Carracci and Caravaggio A rapturous light 
full of warm sentiment illuminates Correggio’s compositions with dazzling effect 
Carrying a bit further the manner of Mantegna’s decorations for the Gonzaga, he 
painted m the cupolas of Parma Assumptions of Mary, and Chnst m Ascension 
surrounded by saints and swarming angels so that they are at once highly decorative 
and in normal proportion as ^een from below In his latter work the mam subject is 
actually subordinated to the all important interest m decoration and in headlong 
movement through space 

Some of the most vigorous and at the same time the most sensual mythological 
and allegorical scenes painted dunng the Renaissance were done by Corre^o The 
Leda (Kaiser Fnednch Mu'seum Berlin) the Danae (Borghese Gallery, Rome), 
the Ganymede and lo (Vienna Museum) are exotic nudes full of soft grace, for 
Correggio they have earned the titles ‘ Satyr ’ and Faun” of Renaissance artists, re^ 
veahng as they do the lascivious smile of a wanton age They are creatures who inhabit 
a world devoid of struggle, reflection or sordid reality In Correggio s art is to be 
found no pang of universal woe, no foretaste of sorrow mefuctabfe fn an era so 
recently awakened to mundane joys, still fraught with helpless misery and privation, 
so burdened with the horror of nameless diseases and the endless death knell of 
plagues, the work of Correggio voices an insistent note of lync joy in a world of 
vibrant sunlight The Four Samts (Plate 313) in New York shows his glowing sur^ 
faces, the subtle modeling and delicate color tones carried to the verge of senti- 
mentality 


The lesser schools of painting in Northern Italy dwarfed by the magnificent 
stature of Venetian painting, were nevertheless productive of some of the most 
appealing early Renaissance creations Parma witnessed the work of Correggio 
Verona in the fifteenth century reaped the fruits of creanve activitiis at the hands 
of Its foremost masters, Altichierofca 1330 B95) and Pjsanello (1385-1455) The 
latter, umversally recognized as the greatest medalist m Europe, was influenced m 
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his painting by Gentile da Fabriano, he combined the quaint naturalistic elements 
of the droll fairy tale with the courtly duvalry of Gothic pageantry The fine precision 
of lync and plastic modeling in the Portrait of a Lady (Plate 312), “the finest pre^ 
Bellini and pre-Antonello portrait of North Italy that has ever come to light ” shows 
the hand of the great medalist at work The Lady reminds one of Santayana’s heroine 
a “human orchid ’’ Offner adds, “The dainty majesty of this fragile little person is 
the final flowering of a luxunous and sophisticated society “ Altichiero did most of 
his work in Padua which, with Verona, is closely linked to the art beginnings of 
Venice For it was in Padui, the ancient university city, that Francesco Squarcione 
ran his bottega in the mid fifteenth century A Latin scholar and classical enthusiast 
he Ignored Giotto’s medieval frescoes, training assistants like Mantegna in scientifiL 
observation and strict adherence to original architectural and sculptural sources 
setting them to copying has reliefs or reproducing the surface qualities of marble- 
with an exactitude amounting to pedantry 

Andrea Mantegna (1411'1506), m turn the strongest influence on early Vene 
nan painting, is a kind of antiquarian who seeks not merely to recapture the spirit 
of ancient Rome but to revive the idiom of its visual expression The themes of hi' 
early works are classic, the elements archaic, painted with bnttle hardness, while his 
Roman figures partake of the carved quality of Roman architecture, both being 
restored with equal durability The figures preserve their embalmed antiquity, their 
monumental grandeur, their classic garb and psychology In this respect Mantegna is 
an archeologist of Roman life His version of a battle scene, T/ie Battle of the Sea Gods 
(Plate 272) , demomtrates the antiquanan s mierest m mythology rather than Pol 
laiuolo's or Uccello's concern with anatomy and movement His finest approach to 
re creating the classic style and its ideal of beauty is his drawing of Judith in the 
Uffizi, another study of the same subject m Elkins Park (Plate 297), done about 
1495, Berenson considers “one of the masterpieces of Mantegna, through intensity 
of highly finished execution, linear beauty and dignity ’’ What irony that it should 
once have been a prized possession of Charles I of England' Painted about the same 
year was the majestic Tarqum and the Ciimaean Sibyl (Plate 298) showing the 
prophetess offenng the legendary Roman king nine books of prophecies for which 
she demanded three hundred gold pieces When he refused to purchase them, she 
burned all but three of the books for which he soon agreed to pay the original pnee 
Here the artist discards color scheme for monochrome, relying solely on vigorous 
rhythms and classic motives to recapture the sober dignity and discipline of Roman 
character The same vigorous rhythms are used with sm^lar effect in the Fogg 
drawing (Plate 301) 

Mantegna’s religious altarpieces include his most famous panels done for San 
Zeno Maggiore at Verona and the Victory Madonna, now in the Louvre Though 
not entirely by his hand, the Adoration of the Shepherds (Plate 299) in New York 
is similar in style to the San Zeno predella panels now in Pans The tight surface is 
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to soften later, after his visit to Rome, when he produces Madonnas overcast with 
spiritual fervor (Plate 300). Mantepia’s monumental achievement remams the secu' 
lar decorations, the most important in the fifteenth century, done in the Sala dcgh 
Sposi at the court of Duke Lodovico Gonzaga of Mantua Aside from the Tnitmph 
of Caesar he painted a family portrait group on the wall, touching off in these type' 
figures the essential culture and airs of the Gonzaga era Included also is a memorable 
ceiling decorated with startling baroque effects which achieve an illusion of reality 
by means of the most danng foreshortening, a techmque that is to be fully exploited 
by Correggio at Parma 

If artists like Mantegna, Carlo Cnvelli, Cosimo Tura seek to emphasize as it 
were the mineral base of their paints, the advent of Antonella de Messma, a revolu' 
tionary realist and the finest draughtsman of his day, marked the introduction in 
Vemce (no one is certain whence) of the Van Eyck oil technique which happily 
offset this perdurable style of bas rehef surfaces If Carlo Cnvelli (ca 1450 ca 1493) 
has earned this style, in masterpieces like the New York Virgin and Chid (Plate 
306) to the ultimate quality of solid gemwork, the fluid medium of the Flemish 
realists is to yield a new bnlliance and subtlety to flesh tones and plem'air effects 

The Venetian school of paintmg, the most bnlliant m the Western world, 
properly begins with the Belliru family, composing Jacopo, his two sons, Gentile 
and Giovaniu, and his sonnudaw Andrea Mantegna As to the aty'State itself, this 
“jewel casket of the world” was the trading mart between Europe and the East, 
insolently nch and isolated, a glicteni^ foil to the beleaguered city of Florence whose 
churches echoed the grim exhortations of Savonarola while her freedom was sold 
out by her own trusted leaders The Queen of the Adriatic was embarked on a 
fabulous career of commerce and luxury, as proud of her campaniles and marble 
palaces, her alleys of goldsmith bottegas and money-changers, her fleets of sailing 
vessels beanng cargoes of jewels, broidenes, fine silks, rugs, pottery, ivory and wine, 
as of her holy relics and her gorgeous Byzantme churches The Doge's palace with 
the hall of the Great Council was adorned by the foremost artists of Padua and 
Verona The Venetian oligarchy, an outgrowth of earlier democratic government, 
deprived the great mass of afizens of political freedom, but defended its rule by point- 
ing to sumptuous public works and a general atmosphere of luxury “Every art and 
trade m Venice, down to the very saus^e makers, was erected into a guild They 
were self-supporting, self-governing bodies carefully fostered by the state which 
saw m them an outlet for the political activities of the people” Generations of 
Venetian noblemen had accumulated family fortunes and traditions of graciousncss 
Simple rites were converted to elaborate ceremonies, while ceremomes were raised 
to the rank of state occasions, births were attended by several hundred godparents 
with gifts exchanged by all, funerals were sumptuous tnumphal processions For the 
well-to-do, life was a round of parties, pageants, state functions Periodically the Doge 
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organized an elaborate proce^ion to oae. of the city's churches, the state competed 
with Church ceremony and gained the popular fa\«)r the mystic marriage of Venice 
to the Adnatic annually set the pace for all fashionable carnivals As to painting, 
frescoed walls would flake and bum to nothing in the salt sea air, wooden panels 
would easily warp and crack in the moisture Canvas, on the other hand, was 
reliable, durable, easily shipped as an article of trade, while the new oil technique 
would here do justice to the luster of a Venetian sunset or the iridescence of the 
Adnatic As to subject matter, “Religion m Venetian art," says Symonds, “was a 
matter of parade, an adjunct to the costly life of the Republic ” How then should 
they paint their Madonnas but as Venetian ladies, decked out in handsome gowns 
and how portray their visions of the sacred stones but as luxurious local ceremonies'^ 
Jacopo Bellim (ca HOO-MTO), the first native Venetian master, studied with 
Gentile da Fabnano, later settling at Padua where Mantegna met and marned hi« 
daughter Vittoria The Umversity City was patted on the head and admired in an 
indulgent way by the wealthy Venetians, theoretical problems or experiments, Greek 
manuscripts, thinkers, scholars and revolutionaries were bowed out of Venice into 
disputatious Padua or intellectual Florence while Venice herself remained comfort 
ably free from the stress of ideas 

Few of Jacopo Bellini's works are extant aside from the Uffizi and Milan 
Madonnas By far the most significant of his works are the two precious notebooks 
of sketches (now at the Louvre and National Gallery, London) made during his 
rambles over Italy As though the artist were uncertain where to begin in this dawn 
of Venetian pamting, these notebooks reveal a mind fascinated by an assortment of 
pagan myth and secular phenomena, streets, stables and animals, mountains and 
ancient statues, satyre and medallions The Profile Portrait of a Boy (Plate 303) is 
Jacopo's only known portrait, "as simple and direct as his best Madonnas," reflecting 
both the cunous and antique turn of the artist’s mind 

Gentile Bellini (1429 1507) continues his father's secular descnptive interests 
Called to Constantinople to serve the victonous Sultan Mahomet II (BellinLa por^ 
trait study of the Islamic potentate hangs in the National Gallery, London) , he 
brought back the utterly delightful Turkish Artwt (Plate 302) which the great 
Persian painter Bihzad is believed to have copied (Plate 98) Gentile’s Corpus 
Chnstt Procession (Venetian Academy) is illustrative of his faithful recordmgs of 
contemporary life and scenes m Venice, an outdoor realism which was to be con 
tmued by Carpaccio and glorified by Veronese 

Save for a few unimportant notations, Carpaccio (active 1478T522) made no 
impress on the records of his contemporanes, but the senes of paintings he left are 
eloquent testimony to his sensitive eye and hand and mark him the candid camera 
chronicler of his age The trade circles, naticmal groups, and fraternal orders who built 
themselves handsome meeting-houses, selorting a patron saint, organizing a musical 
band and designing their own banners and costumes, called on Carpacao to do much 
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of their wall decorations Among the best of these are the delightful stones of St 
George and St Jerome in the School of St George of the Slavonians Into these 
legends Carpacao has inserted local architecture and Venetian folk, added as if to 
give credence to the world of make-believe, heaping on venfiable details of architec- 
tural settings to lend accuracy to the fairy tales, adding homelier touches as the 
scene lays heavier tax on the credulities Thus the deliciously charming Dream of 
St Ursula, one of the most famous m the Academia senes, is set in an everyday 
Venetian bedroom Carpaccio's use of color to bind together these scenes compact of 
realism and festive fairylands is a Venetian note that will lecur with greater volume 
m the near future In the Woman Reading (Plate 311), probably part of a larger 
painting in which the Virgin and Child were shown, we have a clear example of 
Carpaccio’s realism, shot through with a romantic note denved from the receding 
landscape 

The greatest master of Venetian painting before Giorgione, Giovanni Bellini 
(ca 1430 1516) dedicated his brush to religious themes, with a certain early depend- 
ence on the harsh style of Mantegna Very slowly he developed those personal ele- 
ments of style, the interest in the moods of nature, the warmth of color, the poetic 
cast of the compositions which were to be heightened and intensified by his pupils 
Giorgione and Titian Most popular arc Giovanni's half-length Madonnas, idealized 
Venetian women in no sense intimately attached to their children but rather grouped 
m a formal hieratic way The mood of Amonello’s objective realism is here sustained, 
for we are offered the mother and child theme without the religious connotation, and 
stripped of all sentimental by-play These are pleasant women bearing strong family 
resemblances to each other, guarding their offspring, but unlike Antonello, Giovanni 
invests this balanced prose with the purer tones of a finely turned lync America pos- 
sesses a fine collection of Bellini's Madonnas (Plate 308), many hardly inferior to his 
great altarpieccs of the Church of the Fran and the Madonna of the Trees in the 
Venetian Academy His finest portrait, the Doge Loredano at London, is a superb 
study in realism warmly overcast with delicate tints and soft modeling The 
Condottiere (Plate 309) is harder and more austere, a straightforward presenta 
tion of character stated in the clearest terms The St Francis (Plate 304) is the 
earliest example in Italian painting beanng “a design of such magrutude given over 
so entirely to landscape ” “Here," continues Berenson, “we have a world we shall 
not readily exhaust, and even when its own mood — solemn, sober, meditative — 
no longer appeals to our consaousness, our spint still can roam therein at leisure, 
entertained as m the best favored r^ions of the world Here we find a free man 
communing with his Ideal, and m surroundii^ completely humanized, humanized 
to the point of a certain noble homeliness The Saint need not retire to the wilderness 
to find his God He can find liim close to the haunts of man ” 

Through his work, his teaching and associations, Giovanni’s is the most per- 
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vasive influence m Venice up to the time of his death In his latest work, The Feast 
of the Gods (Plate 505 ) , may be seen the wanton pastorahsm of Giorgione Professor 
Mather catalogues the physical su^estiveness of the vanous by-plays in the scene 
and adds “With these frank indecorums and obviously erotic appeals, the whole 
picture has a strange solemnity It is at once Venetian and local, and of no place 
or time The scene is so fair, so out of all our measurements and expectations, 
that there is a pang in looking at it It might blur out in a dream and never come back 
m this semblance ’’ These are words which might serve to describe the scenes pro 
duced by Venice’s next great master, Giorgione 

From the birthplace which supplied his surname Giorgione da Castelfranco 
arrived in Vemce where he appears to have studied in Giovanni Bellini’s studio There 
are today between six and sixty canvases (depending on the opinion of critics) to 
show for his brief career which ended at the age of thirty'three Comparable with 
Leonardo’s innovations m Florence were those made in Venice by this first of modern 
art revolutionaries, for to his initial influence are traceable those developments in 
treatment of form and light contributed successively by Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco 
and ultimately the leaders of the Modem movement m art 

In Vemce the painting craft had almost from the beginning been considered 
primarily an adjunct to pageantry and to such colorful state functions as it might 
profitably be employed The Counal Hall, the Merchants’ Hall and the scuole (fra 
temal orders) bid for emblazoned decorations m competition with the Church 

Beginning with the work of Gioi^ione the accent is lifted from Church and state 
and transferred to the intimate and personal In respect of this personal note, operat 
mg influences are suggested as discernible in Giorgione's work An element of reaction 
to — or perhaps a refinement on — the sophistication and venality of Venetian soaety 
had appeared in Sannazaro’s “Arcadia” which was everywhere quoted Here the 
bucolic “Idyls” and “Georgies” of Theocritus and Vugil were woven into dreamy 
fantasies of pastoral love In Giorgione’s work a note of nostalgic longing for the 
fiitVds iTisi ’wtiK.Vi iiVai Vi\'s cSwMVioodi lettAlet-iiwa -oS Cci'st^i' 

franco, so unlike the lagoons, the Venetian gondolas and garish pageants, may be 
recogmzed His Pustorul Symphony or Fete Chanipetre ushered in a vogue for scenes 
of handsomely dressed Venetian gallants m green fields, languorously strumming on 
lyres to the sober delight of nude female compamons Like Bellini’s Feast of the 
Cods It IS both a romantic vision of a carefree existence and an expression of a highly 
personal emotion, a lyric'poetic state of mind Form is secured by means of warm 
color, the atmosphere and shadows are strongly tint«j with it, while the entire color 
pattern of mass and spatial accent is rendered with rhythmic force The Madonna 
Enthroned mth St George and St Francis is a rare instance of the religious theme 
m his work, though even here a dreamy and romantic mood is culled out of a tn- 
angular pattern imposed on restful honzontak and verticals Three Philosophers 
(Vienna Gallery) lays significant stress on landscape detail in fore' and background 
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The sO'called Gypsy Mddojww or Stormy Landscape, his finest work, presents a 
romantic never-never land of mystery and charm where the incidental figures of a 
nude mother and nursing child are seated on the grass opposite a soldier who appears 
quite irrelevantly in the foreground, standing guard The Sleeping Venus {Dresden 
Gallery), his best known work, represaits a startling nude outstretched on a green 
meadow, asleep There is no element of myth or legend in the scene The remarkable 
Concert is often attnbuted to Giorgione with certain passages ascribed to Titian The 
Christ Currying tlic Cross m the Gardner Museum, Boston, is also attnbuted to the 
same artist, as is the Adoration of the Shepherds (Plate 314) in the National Gallery, 
Washington Giorgionesque the latter is, for it breathes the magical wonder of a 
holy Arcadia, its light glimmers through a porcelain surface, a poignant visual coun- 
terpart of Keats’ “Eve of St Agnes “ It is a product of the same romantic mood, the 
same mind idly hovenng through the “charmed magic casements” of daydreams 

Giorgione’s revolutionary innovations m subject matter and style were brought 
to monumental fruition by the fiucnt bnishwork of Titian (1477-1576) who in an 
astomshmg career of ninety-nine years paralleled m his color work the supreme 
draughtsmanship of his Florentine contemporary, Michelangelo Clearly evident in 
the work of both men are the elements of the Baroque style which will l» caught up 
and earned to equally great heights by Rubens and Rembrandt in the following 
century 

Bom about 1477 in Pieve di Cadore, Tiziano Vecellio came early to Venice 
where he is believed to have studied with Giovanni Bellini More important, the 
records mention his work with Giorgione, both executing on the facade of the Fon 
daco del Tedeschi (the Hall of the German Merchants) fresco decorations wbch 
were ultimately eroded by the damp sea air In 1513 Titian wrote to the Council of 
Ten offering to do a large battle scene without charge in exchange for a sinecure at 
the Fondaco The license was protested by Giovanni Bellini on grounds of prior 
ownership, but upon the latter’s death shortly afterward, the patent was granted to 
Titian who painted his most important histoncal picture (subsequently destroyed 
by fire), the Battle of Cadore. be^n m 1513 and completed, after a senes of threats 
over the delay, some twenty-five years later 

With the death of Gioigione and Bellini the art demand in Venice was logically 
served by Titian whose magnificent productions were now sought by popes, cardinals, 
kings and courtiers, merchants and scuole as well as pnvate atizens, all calling for a 
prodigious variety of subject matter and treatment Among his earlier works the 
Giorgionesque Sacred and Profane Love (Botghese Gallery, Rome) shows the 
influence of his former partner m its romantically posed problem and its decided 
interest m nature That influence may still be traced in the early Madonna of the 
Cherries and the famous Assumption done for the Santa Mana dei Fran (the opening 
gun of the Venetian High Renaissance) , m his Madonna of the Pesaro Family and the 
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Madonna Ascending the Steps The Madonnas were followed by powerful canvases 
depicting Man engaged m heroic conflict, Michelangelesque giants m dramatic scenes 
Titian IS the supreme painter of the Renaissance as Rubens is to be foremost 
in the seventeenth century Frankly concerned with the financial as well as esthetic 
considerations of his profession, the artist bent his enormous energies to gratify all 
patrons Duke Alphonso of Ferrara (whose portrait is in the Metropolitan Museum ) 
and his wife Lucrezia Borgia, Duke Fedengo Gonzaga of Mantua and his mother, 
Isabella d'Este, the Duke of Alba, the Duchess of Urbmo, the Famese family of 
Rome, including Pope Paul III, Franas I of France, Titian’s press agent, the literary 
scandalmonger, Pietro Aretino (m the Fnck Collection) , the Medici in Florence 
and most noteworthy. Emperor Charles V who showered honors (Knight of the 
Golden Spur, Count of the Palatinate) commissions, pensions and praise on his 
portraitist For Titian was ready enough to do for his ilhfeatured sitters what nature 
had perforce neglected The brilliant layers of transparent oil glaze, superimposed on 
each other, created a dazzling not of color m which was set the figure of the immortal 
ized subject 

Nudes in the guise of mythological figures, and allegorical scenes were produced 
for duke and cardinal m great profusion, each a magnificent affirmation that Titian 
was the unexcelled colonst, as Michelangelo was the greatest draughtsman The 
Venus of Urbmo (Uffizi), Venus and the Lute Player (Plate 317), the Danae and 
Amor done for the Famese, the gorgeously colored and dynamically constructed 
Rape of Europa (Plate 318) in the Gardner Museum, the Allegory (Plate 315) m 
the National Gallery, Washington, are among his many masterpieces 

The last twentyffive years of his life Titian spent m the Bin Grande Quarter 
of Venice, living like a lord, entertaining the fashionable and intellectual, host to 
visiting wealth and royalty, including Henry 111 of France In 1525 he had married 
his mistress Cecilia who died in 1 530, leaving him four children of whom Lavinia, his 
favonte, is to be seen frequently m his canvases In 1 576 the dreaded plague broke 
through Venice and Titian succumbed to it 

For the greater part of the century which his career spanned, Titian embodied, 
in his person and his work, the entire Venetian Renaissance, everything else created 
in Venice must ultimately be judged by the touchstone of his masterpieces Yet on 
occasion so close to his achievement is that of his successors, Lorenzo Lotto, Palma 
Vecchio and Moroni, that the latter’s masterpiece, Titian’s Schoolmaster (Plate 325) 
bears that title because for many years it was attributed to Titian Moroni merits 
ranking with the great portraitists, some of his fin^t works being at the Uffizi, the 
Louvre, in Worcester and in Philadelphia 

“The draughtsmanship of Michelangelo and the color of Titian" — uath these 
words sprawled across his studio wall, Tintoretto, the “Thunderbolt" of energy as 
his friends referred to both his person and his work, set out to synthesize the best 
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features of the two Renaissance gods — and actually succeeded to an astonishing 
degree, contributing his own vast library of pictonal dramas, onginal and “m transla- 
tion ” Beginning with the early decorations for his own pansh church, Santa Mana 
deir Orto, which he offered to do merely for the cost of the matenals, we find through- 
out his work the same devotion to dramanc scenes, stirring spectacles which are caught 
fast at a chmactic moment, charged with significance, keyed to operatic sonority The 
sun IS engineered for brilliant highlights that dramatize imperious gestures and im- 
passioned twistmg limbs and forms, forever reacting to fateful destimes There is no 
rest to be found m Tintoretto’s work, no relaxation on horizontals, but the surge 
and violence of intersecting diagonals and spirals, soanng or swooping or circling 
bodies of saints or gods, engaged m aenal feats that overnde the forces of gravity with 
Olympian grace His compositions thus necessitate the most adept disposition of 
figures to secure balance in space volume as well as aenally, while answering to some 
demand of the linear design At the same time his light and dark orchestration func- 
tions as a umfying pattern 

II Tintoretto, son of a tintore or dyer of cloths, had lasted but a brief week at 
Titian’s studio whence he had been sent pacljng, owing perhaps to some clash m 
temperaments Thereafter he is self-taught, using a studio of his own, shaping wax 
and clay figures dressed in bits of colored cloth, or importing casts of Michelangelo’s 
sculptures, lighting tapers to study the flickering lights and shadows on figures and 
cloths 

Asked to enter a sketch for a competition to decorate the Scuola di San Rocco, 
he outbid his four rivals on the appointed day by simply unveiling the completed 
work on the ceiling The ensuing dispute was terminated by the happy expedient of 
Tintoretto’s appointment as official decorator of the Scuola which remains today 
a shnne of his somewhat faded work Laboring over vast compositions whose vir- 
tuosity and vitality overwhelmed the spectator, in the time others required to sketch 
out a prehmmary study, he had completed the final bru'^h strokes in color ’‘He can 
pamt more in two days than I can hope to finish in two years,” lamented a fellow artist 
Canvases of fifty and seventy feet containing scores of figures in tumultuous mo\e- 
ment are electrified by flashes of light, the Mamdge at Cam in Santa Mana della 
Salute, the Crucifixion at San Rocco, the final Paradise at the ducal palace are 
crowded with multitudes in motion, the last named contaming over five hundred 
figures Where Titian’s scenes are sumptuous pageants, Tintoretto paints articulated 
dramas, but he lacks the former’s grand classiasm and organ richness of pamt, while 
in the measure that his compositions use dramatis personae they are often empty of 
lync emotion Altogether, his range is staggenng, mcludmg history, mythology, 
allegory, religious scenes and portraits, most of them touched with and e\oking the 
reaUty of direct expenence Ruskm placed Tintoretto beside Dante and Michelangelo, 
though modem cnticism recognizes that he often loses the unity of his large com- 
positions and merely paints well in isolated phrases 
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The onginal and dramatic use which Tintoretto made of light was, to him who 
carefully observed the fascinating play of sunlight on rolling waters and restless 
lagoons, suggested clearly enough in everyday sights In his canvases lights flicker and 
shoot boldly across scenes to lend fresh meaning and interpretation to hackneyed 
themes In the Hartford Hercules and Antaeus (Plate 320), a version of the great 
Pollaiuolo sculpture previously referred to, the monumental figures create a powerful 
sense of tension and movement as the light plays cixitedly on the struggle These are 
precisely the elements which will be dnven to sensational and sentimental extremes 
by the mannerists a century later But his intuitive recognition that the details neces 
sary to mimatunst art are superfluous and even disastrous to large canvases created 
for distant inspection, his attempt to convey a general impression, working in swift 
certam strokes which carry the flash and glitter of light, render his work an important 
source, in large measure through El Greco, of modem Impressionism The Venetian 
Senator (Plate 319) is a splendid isokted example of Tintoretto's sober and virile 
portraiture The death of this last great master may be said to mark the end of the 
Venetian Renaissance 

Paolo Veronese (15284588) inherited the tradition of colorful spectacles and 
gay decorations from his predecessors at Verona, Altichiero and Pisanello, but his 
work links him with Vemce where he spent his adult years In his own limited sphere 
Veronese is unsurpassed as a painter “If ever I have time," he wrote, “I want to 
pamt a sumptuous banquet in a magnificent hall, showing the Virgin, Chnst and 
St Joseph They will be waited on by the most brilliant retinue of angels offenng 
them the most delightful food, with splendid fruit m great dishes of gold and silver, 
while other angels hand them precious wines in transparent crystal glasses and gilded 
goblets “Asa matter of fact Veronese spent the major portion of his lifetime paint' 
mg precisely such scenes in Vemce Omitting the martyrdoms, the mortifications and 
asceticisms of Biblical history, Veronese devotes his bmsh to marriages, feasts, 
suppers and patncian ceremonies held partly under canopies on open terraces Here 
the Virgin, Chnst and his disciples have become Venetian aristocrats dining and 
wining m sumptuous splendor The Mamage at Cana (Louvre), The Supper at 
Emmaus (Louvre), The Feast at the House of Levi (Venice) all present stately 
characters attending regal functions, dressed m ermine, gold brocade, gleaming satins 
and vermilion velvets Balconies and porticoes of white marble palaces extend across 
the backgrounds, orderly groups of patncians m resplendent costumes sit down to 
banquet tables, bands of musicians come forward to play their Oriental tunes, while 
here and there dwarfs and buffoons skip about, provoking modest laughter The sun 
Itself IS made to revel in these feasts, dancing from burnished gold to crystal goblets, 
off silken canopies onto broidered banners and jeweled costumes Tintoretto had 
displayed the coruscating fire of his poetic frenzy m dramatic spectacles, Veronese, 
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lacking poetry, contented himself with costumed fetes Venice was never to attain 
to any matenahstic glory greater than when Veronese invited his Biblical characters 
to the city, raised them to patrician status and set them all to enjoying Venetian 
luxuries It was no more than any Venetian would wish to offer by way of reward 
to a long suffenng but most deserving holy family Recently New England artists 
have transferred the locale of the Passion to Connecticut and New Hampshire 
farms Veronese had brought the Biblical characters a greater distance when he set 
the events, like The Finding of Moses (Plate 323), in aristocratic Venice It is in 
these scenes, rather than the mytholc^ies, that his imagmation is stirred in homage 
to the gaudy Queen of the Adriatic 

For a century afterward decorations are largely inspired by the work of Vero 
nese and his contemporaries Thus Tiepolo s theatrical ceilmgs and wall decorations 
(Scuola del Carmine) are graceful combinations of Tintoretto s operatics and Vero 
nese's scenic designs (Plate 323) Canaletto’s bnihant views of Venice's canals and 
lagoons (Plates 327, 328, 329), Guardi's palace nuns, and street panoramas (Plate 
326), Longhi’s domestic and social genre are impressive paintmgs, but the products 
of a new style only genetically related to the Venetian Renaissance 

In an attempt like Tintoretto's to combine the best of vanous artists in order to 
restore the earlier glories of Italian painting, the eclectics essayed a thousand recipes 
to compound a super art Academies like that of Vasan in Florence and more 
especially the Carracci in Bologna, attempted to analyze and extract the desirable 
elements and to instill the concepts and techniques into both their own work and that 
of their students Their ablest pupil was Domenichmo, whose mythologies served as 
models for Poussin’s, while Annibale Carracci's charming landscapes directly inspired 
Claude as well But the painting of the Bolognese eclectics no longer represents an 
emotional response to an inspiring vision or a noble theme, it is rather concerned 
with techmcal virtuosity or mere representation, extractmg formal virtues out of 
the past, mechamcally joining and exhibiting them 

The present account of the Italian school may suitably be concluded with men 
Uon of Michelangelo Caravaggio who led his rival group in violent opposition 
to the idealism and classicism of the Raphaelite academicians Insisting on a vigorous 
naturalism, Caravaggio belongs to the class of proletarian painters concerned with 
the lives of the disinherited, the laborers and gambling dens (Plate 330) His work 
at Rome inspired Ribera, while his realism and lummism, bom of his insistence on 
reproducing the actual vision and scene, antiapate the work of Courbet and Manet 
Thus the traditions of Western painting, whether in Spam with Ribera, Velasquez, 
El Greco, in France with Poussin, Ingres. Manet, m England with Reynolds, and 
Constable, in Flanders with Massys, Rubens, Van Dyck, all have them tap roots in 
the soil of Italian art 
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Flemish School 


P RODIGY of nations, Flanders m the fourteenth century embarked on a 
career of vast mdustnal trade and unabashed prosperity which soon gained 
her the envy of the world Free mdustnal and commercial towns in the 
region today called Belgium witnessed the nse of a powerful bourgeoisie, 
manufacturers and merchants who set up a system of guilds to insure the ablest 
production at fairest prices Conscious of its obligations as well as powers, this pros- 
perous new class ordered the erection of great Guild Halls constructed in the Gothic 
style, market places and belfry towers at Ypres, Bruges, Ghent rose amid solid 
masses of masonry whose graceful architectural ornament helped to proclaim the 
avic pnde and affluence of the enterprising burghers 

The Flemish artists, though they looked to France for models of their great 
cathedrals, relied wholly on their own vision as they labored lovingly over the per* 
fectly finished jeweMike miniature illustrations with which they embellished the 
manuscripts for royalty and merchant princes Here the Northern spint expressed 
Itself intimately in a refreshing naturalism bom of an open-hearted acceptance of the 
material world the local countryside m all its seasons and aspects, the native folk 
busy at their chores or festivals, the nobles taking their luxunous ease or pursuing 
their pleasures It is an innocent realism that combines a stanhng literalness with an 
astonishing perfection of technique to make Flemish painting at once the most readily 
comprehensible and delightful of medieval arts Of these manuscripts the most famous 
monument is the Tres Riches Heures, executed by Pol de Limbourg and his brothers 
for the Due de Berry From such manuscript illumination to painting on panels in 
tempera required little more than the shift to larger painting areas and the enlarge- 
ment of design, though Flanders reduced the magniloquence of Italian frescoed forms 
which were keyed to the idealistic conception of man as a godlike creature, and 
devoted herself instead to homely expressions of everyday native life, supported by 
a documentation of the most detailed minutiae 

Michelangelo was critical of these matter-of-fact panels replete with accidental 
figures and fanciful details, so utterly different from the sweeping designs of the 
architectonic Italian murals “They paint in Flanders only to deceive the external 
eye, things that gladden you and of which you cannot speak ill, and saints and proph- 
ets Their painting is of stuffs— bndcs and mortar, the grass of the fields, the shadows 
of trees, and bridges and nvers, which they call landscapes, and little figures here and 
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there,” but “without reasonableness or art,” and “without care in selecting and reject' 
mg ” Nevertheless, it was Flanders in the end that was to 5a\e art from the sheer 
empty formalism of design to which the Italian school finally dechned, and bnng jt 
back to earthly realities 

In short, if Flemish drawing and composition appear slight beside the sweep 
and grandeur of Italian pamtmg, there is instead a remarkable force and clanty of 
color and an mcredible fidelity of brushwork devoted to details of texture and 
minutiae of landscape never hitherto attempted Yet while the form of Flemish 
pnmitive painting is generally plastic, executed with forthnght realism, the theme 
and atmosphere remain spiritual Figures m all^ones and legends of Biblical lore 
are rendered palpable m breathing flesh and blood, to the artist the sturdy texture 
of Flemish cloths or the silken brocades of the Orient serve as ideal accessories for 
his scenes commonly arranged within the local landscape But the mood evoked in the 
compositions is invanably one of pious contemplation, the chastened spmt of the 
Gothic cloister With unfailing felicity the Flemish pamter of the fifteenth century 
secured “an interplay of complementary and harmomous colors giving forth the 
resonance of the polyphonic music m which Flemish composers of the Middle Ages 
excelled ” 

It was the brothers Jan and Hubert van Eyck who brought oil pamtmg to such 
flawless perfection that their followers could at best sustain but certainly not surpass 
their acbevement If the brothers did not discover oil painting, as Vasan has re* 
ported, they certainly rediscovered or improved its use, substituting certain oils for 
the usual egg base to secure a transparent enamel like surface that has traditionally 
invoked comparison with glpwing gems Little is known of the Van Eycks, especially 
of Hubert, the Elder Jan (1390M441) was bom at Maaseyck, worked in Ghent, The 
Hague, and between 1425'1425 in Lille as court pamter to Philip the Good of Bur- 
gundy, his offices as Stewart and court reahst putting us m mind of Velasques with 
whom he takes his place among the very great portraitists Where Jan, as in London's 
famous Amol/ini and His Wi/e. employs a wonderfully accurate e>’e and hand tC) 
observe and record the objective world with photographic \enstmihtude, Hubert’s 
touch everywhere betrays that compression of meaning, that heightened emotion, 
which transmute his realism mto the purest of narrative poetry The famous Adora^ 
ti<m of the Lamb at St Bavon m Ghent, long accounted the greatest single document 
of Flemish art, was begun by Hubert and finished in 1432 by Jan Besides Jan’i; 
famous AmoI/ini, there is at Bruges the portrait of his wife Margartt, while Amcnca 
owns The Anmmcxation (Plate 342) in Washington, a miracle of fascinating detail 
Says Dr de Tolney “If one studies this composition— the dimly lit church interior, 
the motionless figures w^th their stiff gestures and doll like faces it seems to be a, 
world on which neither the past nor the future has any hold, where the flow of time 
is indeed suspended This is a reality freed from ume We are witnessing the perfect 
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peace spoken of by the mystics ” Hubert’s famous Chancellor Rolin is in the Louvre, 
two panels, a Cruci/ixion (Plates 343-344) and a Last Judgment, are in New York, 
while Jan s well known St Franas Receiving the Stigmata is m Philadelphia The 
Gothic elements in the crucifixion, “more elaborate and populous than any Calvary 
previously made north of the Alps,” are full of interest, the broad pageantry, the 
colorful costumes and architectural background are combined with suggestions of 
the open-air drama of the miracle plays 

The style of Petrus Chnstus (ca 1410-1473) suggests that he may have studied 
under Jan van Eyck There is even stronger reason to support the belief that Petrus 
visited Italy where he introduced the Van Eyck method, teaching it to Antonello da 
Messina Of the few paintings definitely ascribed to Christus, the most important, 
St Eligius, is in the Philip Lehman Collection, New York The Carthusian Monk 
(Plate 353) is an unforgettably vivid exposition of human features, ranking in 
importance with the St Jerome in Detroit 

Of Robert Campm (1378-1444) who is now identified with the anonymous 
Maitre de Flemalle, nothing is known with certainty He appears to have worked 
m Toumai, rendering religious themes with the quamtness of local genre The 
Princess of the House of Savoy (Plate 346) at Dumbarton Oaks, presents the wife 
of the Duke of Milan who entered a nunnery upon her husband s death Its plastic 
solidity suggests Campm s work as a sculptor as well as painter The Me'rode Altar- 
piece in Brussels, the Virgin and Chid m the Frankfort Museum and a version of 
the Virgin of Salamanca in the Metropolitan Museum, are among other paintings 
attributed to Campm 

Campin's pupil, according to extant records, was Roger van der Weyden, also 
called Rogier de la Pasture (1400-1464), whose widely popular works exerted a 
tremendous influence on his contemporaries and followers throughout the fifteenth 
century Inventor of a great many types and motives, Roger caught the popular 
imagination by his ability to dramatize emotion in a gesture, the droop of a garment, 
the juxtaposition of Sgurcs and background, fused by a mehdic use of linear rhythms 
Among his most important works are the Seven Sacraments in Antwerp, and the 
Descent from the Cross at the Esconal in Madnd, both clearly suggesting the strong 
hold that medieval mystiasm retamed on his mind Better than any other he suggests 
and interprets with profound smcenty the poignant drama of the religious themes 
A certain tidiness of execution and a mea^reness of color charactenze his work 
The Virgin and St John (Plate 345) and a Crucifixion in Philadelphia are both con- 
sidered among Van der Weyden's most distinguished paintings, of the popular St 
Lu\e Drawing the Virgin (Plates 349, 350) there are several copies (Munich, Lenin- 
grad) , the one in Boston bemg generally considered the finest and doubtless the ong- 
mal The Portrait of a Lady (Plate 352) m Washington is perhaps the most famous 
Flemish portrait in America, while the Man tmth a Turban (Plate 351), said to be a 
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portrait of Philip the Good, surely equals it as ingenuous Chaucenan portraiture, 
warm and rooted to the good soil of Flanders, yet with an indefinable air of elegance 
The Madonna and Child m Chicago (Plate 356) is a choree example of the conven 
tional Bruges Madonna type demure oval face, high round forehead and rosebud 
lips Roger’s final works, including the sharply characterized Francesco d Este (Plate 
357) , indicate that he had some contact with Italy 

To Roger’s studio m Brussels came Dirk Bouts (ca 1420 1475), a native of 
Haarlem whose characteristic Dutch love of nature appeared m his works, earning 
for bm the title of founder of the Dutch school of painting The influence of Van 
der Weyden is strong in both The Jttsttce of the Emperor Otho in Brussels and the 
Last Supper in Louvain, among Bouts' finest works His Portrait of a Man (Plate 
355) in the Metropolitan Museum has the same wholesome honesty and direct 
appeal of the Man with a Turhan though one notes that Bouts himself is matter of 
fact, his eye clear and cold, his observation clinical The face in the portrait is not 
so much a likeness as a “tracing" that catches the very breath and pulse of the 
onginal Moses Before tlie Burning Bush (Plate 347), formerly attributed to Van 
Eyxtk, consists of a double scene covering a sequence in time, wherein Jehovah reveals 
himself to Moses in the burning bush, counseling ‘ Draw not mgh hither put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground ' 

Hugo van der Goes (1435’ 1482), if not a pupil of Van der Weyden, certainly 
reflects his influence One of the great masters of Flemish painting, Hugo achieved by 
means of danng use of Iighc-and shade the most dramatic realism of all early Flemish 
art, despite the ever present accent on medieval atmosphere The essential elements 
of both these quahties are clearly contrasted m the double portrait (Plate 359) in 
Baltimore, the realistically presented Donor, a portrait study, sharply setting off 
St John, rendered in appropnate spirit ' Just m this technical capacity to evoke the 
sense of mass, ’ says Professor Mather, ‘ Hugo at his best seems to me superior to 
all the other late Gothic painters of the North and not far behmd such great Italian 
contemporaries as Piero della Francesca and Signorelli Hugo seems a great genius 
and a consummate technician, undertaking problems for which the time was not 
npe, at once aided and ultimately undone by the intensity of his emotions ’’ Roger 
Fry insists, however, that Van der Goes "has no idea of relations in space ’’ 

Hans Memling (ca 1430 1474) is among the most ingratiating of Flemish pnmi 
tives, although the charge of monotony attaches to his works, like those of his Italian 
contemporary Perugino they are possessed of a tranquil spmtuality which seldom 
fails to cast its own spell upon the observer, while his portraits of local Flemish 
burghers as Donors evidence a superb draughtsmanship Throughout his work one 
notes that the Gothic qualities of earlier Flemish art have been softened, the ‘ beauty 
of holiness" and a host of Madonnas mildly contemplatne, tenderly sentimental, 
preoccupy his brush As the culmmatmg ^ure of late Gothic painting he added a 
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splendor and radiance to the Van Eyck technique which was not to be surpassed 
Among his masterpieces are the Mystic Mamage of St Catherine at the Hospital 
of St John in Bruges (another treatment of the theme is in the Metropolitan Mu 
seum) , the gemlike reliquary called The Shnnc of St Ursula, and the popular Martin 
van KieuuJenhoue The Portrait of a Lady (Plate 354) and the Madonna and Child 
taith Angeh (Plate 360) are typical of his compositional types, the latter incidentally 
affordmg the customary opportunity for the representation of rich textiles The 
angels, of course, are offering the heavenly music of the spheres 

Like Bouts, Gerard David (ca 1460 1523) was bom m Holland whence he 
left for the busy art center, Bruges Here he followed closely the style of Hans 
Memhng, continuing the stock religious compositions always executed with brilliant 
fimsh David takes Memling’s ‘ beauty of holiness" off its pedestal and converts it to 
mere kindliness The impress of humanity, intimate yet reserved and decorous is 
upon his Madonnas and saints His Madonna and Saints m the Rouen Museum and 
the Mystic Mamage of St Catherine in the National Gallery, London, are among 
his best known works A famous Fietd. among others in the Johnson Collection 
Philadelphia, and a Nflt'vity (Plate 361) in Washington, are typical not only of 
David but of all fifteenth century painting in Bruges an art that, as we have seen 
was based on "a simple unquestioning and uncritical pietjsm which allowed even 
their conceptions of transcendent realities to keep a homelike quality and a child 
like literalness ” 

During the sixteenth century the active centers of arts and industry shifted 
from Bruges to the "Chicago of Flanders," Antwerp, a bustling city teeming with 
the excitement of activity and the rising fortunes of men who were caught up in the 
exuberance of broadening horizons, of new ideas that struggled for expression 
Quentin Massys (1466^4530) represents the dimming of Gothic traditions in a 
brighter light of idealism earned over the Alps from Italy by travelers and returning 
artists "Without radically departing from traditional methods, he vivified them by 
a new color, by more energetic compositional forms, by a new and more sensitive 
feeling, and finally, by the assimilation of all that could be drawn from contemporary 
Italy without violating the Flemish genius " In Massys' portrait work one notes a 
psychological penetration, an intellectuality which is an inherent consequence of 
his associations with some of the great Renaissance minds, Sir Thomas More, 
Holbein, Erasmus, Durer The Louvre owns his Ban\er and His Wi/e while his Holy 
Kinship IS in Brussels In addition to several works which are in the Johnson Collec' 
tton, Philadelphia, and an Adoration in the Metropolitan Museum, a masterpiece of 
portraiture by his hand, the Man iinth a Pml( (Plate 358), is at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, while the Worcester Art Museum possesses the well known Rest on 
the Flight 

Occasional elements of the grotesque which are to be found in some of the 
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panels by Quentin Massys denve from the example of that genius of cancature and 
diablene, Jerome Bosch, -who with Pieter Breughel is credited with hying the 
foundations of genre painting At home in the medieval world of fantasy, he conjures 
up out of his antique imagination grotesque creatures, virulent types that seem to 
personify the ludicrous or viaous m human nature The scenes they enact m Lust 
(Esconal) or the Temptation of St Anthony (Lisbon) are at once medieval fables 
and modem allegones, their trenchant drama generally softened by being set in the 
mildest of landscape backgrounds A Dutchman whose prolific brush won him 
enormous popularity in Spain as well as Flanders, Bosch developed a new figure type 
for artists who required a vitnolic vocabulary to articulate the popular emotions 
ansing with the Reformation The vogue for these folklonsh monsters out of miracle 
plays and travelers' tales has persisted unabated ever since, nightmare creatures out 
of the Middle Ages they are re echoed in works of Goya, and in others like Orozco 
of our own day Bosch's Chnst Crotimed lyith Thonis in Madnd is m the style and 
mood of the famous Christ Tdl^en Captive at San Diego (Plate 362) Chnst, a figure 
of mild innocence, is surrounded by the professional cmelty of the law. the crafty 
mockers, reactionary defenders of the status quo Milder and humorously quaint is 
his Adoration of the Kings in the Metropolitan Museum 

Joachim Patinir (I48y'1524) is among the earliest painters to subordinate 
figures and anecdotes to landscape It was inevitable that the ever present fields of 
Flanders should one day absorb the interest of an artist to the exclusion or subordma^ 
tionof the human element The Rest on the Flight (Plate 367), now m Minneapolis, 
IS among Patimr's most charming landscapes The central characters arc almost 
incidental to the grove of sycamores, the miraculous stream gushes from the rock to 
refresh the fleeing refugees, a field of wheat has sprouted full grown to deceive the 
marauding soldiers in the background, while the broken column at the left suggests 
the fallen idols of Egypt Despite these detaik the artist's interest is absorbed in movc' 
ment, disposition of masses, and elements evoking romantic overtones m the landscape 

Joos van Cleve (active 1507'1540) and Antonio Moro (ca 1517*1576) arc 
among the outstanding Flemish portraitists, both en)plo>ed for a time in Tudor 
London where Moro painted the gnm features of Mary Tudor Joos van Clcvc 
demonstrates the influence of Quentin Massys’ Italian sources m the vinle figures 
of the Toung Man (Plate 365), and Franas I (Plate 364), Moro's honest direaness 
of style IS apparent in his Margaretta of Parma (Plate 363) the natural daughter of 
Holy Roman Emperor Charles V The dress she wears is an overpainting on an 
earlier costume apparently added at her behest about the year 1570 because she 
wished to see herself attired in the latest fashion A similar picture is in the Kai<^ 
Fnednch Museum, Berlin 

Continuing the tradition of solidly constructed portraits and religious themes, 
Bernard v an Orley, who wns court painter to Margaret of Austria, borrow cd hcavaly 
and unhappily of the new Latin style, noticeably in his Rest on the Flight (Plate 
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366), as did Mabuse, Poutbus and others, at the expense of purely Flemish char- 
acteristics But while certain of the Flemish painters absorbed more and more of 
Italian style, other Northern artists clung to the native portraiture, the romantic 
landscape of Patmir and the naturalistic genre scenes of Bosch 

An artist almost unique in the history of painting, Pieter Breughel the Elder 
(ca 1525 1569) has set down some of the profoundest observations on human nature 
and society both in his magnificent landscapes, the senes of months, and in the most de 
lightful of genre paintings, those scenes of native peasants at work and play among the 
harvest fields of Flanders Pieter the Droll his countrymen called him, quaintness 
diablerie, allegory and pungent satire mingle m his canvases as they do in Tyl 
Eulenspiegel, in Grimm’s tales or m Rabelais, but even in his scenes of roistering 
peasants at a Kermis or weddmg, or of toiling harvesters who have crammed thtii 
maws with food and he sprawling sottishly m a bit of shade out of the noonday sun 
he reflects on man’s role in, nature’s scheme of things and the part both play m the 
drama of existence His primary interest lies m commonplace things close to the 
native soil, so that his wanderings down through Italy have left no trace of mfluenci. 
on his work, except for his recollections of the Alps, which he “swallowed whole 
Entirely original in technique and approach to subject matter, his landscapes arc 
thoroughly modern m conception and treatment, while his color harmonies and use 
of rhythm are always masterful The bold carmine and deep blues of The Weddmg 
Dance (Plate 369) at Detroit and the sun drenched yellows and earthy browns of 
The Harvesters (Plate 370) m the Metropobtan Museum greet us with a freshness 
little dimmed after four hundred years A commentary on moral irresponsibility 
acted out upon the broad expanse of nature herself is to be had in The Unfaithful 
Shepherd (Plate 368) at Philadelphia The complementary Farthful Shepherd at his 
post, slain by the wolf, is at Princeton 

In Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) we encounter an artist whose prodigal 
creativeness, vast capacity for work and unflagging zest for life have earned him rank 
among the titans of history At the age of twenty-three, having served an apprentice- 
ship m Antwerp, he visited Italy where he undertook a thorough study of Florentine, 
Roman and Venetian painting The four decades that followed witnessed his develop- 
ment as one of the foremost humanists of Europe, and smee Titian's death the most 
famous artist of the age an accompbshed scholar, a splendid horseman, a student of 
seven languages, secretary to Spain’s Pnvy Ckiuncil, Knight of the Golden Spur, 
ambassador to kings and compamon to princes He was twice married, on the second 
occasion, at the age of fifty three, to a famous beauty of sixteen, his dress mirrored 
the height of courtly fashion while his fortunes procured for him a lordly estate 
At sixty his Self Portrait is that of a gallant cavalier whose attitude is full of grace 
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whose bearing is aristocratic though genial, a commanding figure accustomed to 
royal presences As head of an enormous studio he labored tirelessly to satisfy the 
demands of a continent, adored by students and patrons, respected abroad as a 
citizen of the world 

During the half century after Breughers death Flemish art had languished in 
duplications or pale imitations of the Italian manner Utilizing the full color range 
of a nch Venetian palette, Rubens seized upon every province of knowledge and, 
leaning heavily on his native Flemish idiom, decorated prodigious canva«es with the 
broad pageantry of history, allegory, mytholc^ and Biblical traditions, restonng 
Flemish art to a position of pre eminence Set in poetic landscapes, his dramas teem 
with saints and holy famihes (Plate 372), gods and goddesses (Plate 373), nymphs, 
satyrs and maenads act out their mytholc^ies while historical personages re-enact 
their fateful roles with the Baroque rhetoric and gesture of operatic spectacle (Plate 
374) As models of the protagonists, Rubens took his own wife (Plate 375), the 
local Antwerp types, village characters, whose graceful limbs and soft sunlit bodies 
he transported into a charmed world He has left a prodigious quantity of magnifi' 
cent paintings m the Baroque style to which whole schools in succeeding generations 
have looked for guidance and inspiration, catchmg the pulsation of light and color 
in a manner that, two centuries later, Renoir was to emulate 

As the foremost exponent of the Baroque, his art is characterized by impetuous 
movement spiraling across the scene, by exciting splashes of color, an excess of 
ornamentation, and the use of full blown figures thoroughly idealized, but he is ever 
m command of the endless procession that swaps within view, never at a loss to 
dispose them in magnificently orchestrated designs on well-set stages that are suffused 
with a dominant color-light enriched by a host of complementary color harmonics 
Like Whitman, he embraces the pageant of life, singing man's uniqueness and uni 
versality, his godbness and arumality m free verse forms that swell and flow 
inexhaustibly onward like nature's own superabundance A mere catalogue of the 
works entirely by his own hand or designed for his assistants, would require a 
separate volume Most famous perhaps are his great cfassicaf affegones, a senes of 
twenty one canvases in the gallery of the Luxembourg Palace depicting the high 
lights of Mane de’ Medici’s life 

His Judgment of Pans, Rape of the Sabine Women and Tnumph of Seilenus 
in the National Gallery, London, Diana Returning from the Chase in Dresden, the 
Last Judgment in Munich, Helena Fourment and Her Children m the Louvre are 
typical masterpieces Examples of his portraiture, the splendid gentleman and art 
patron, the Earl of Anmdel (Plate 371), as well as mythological and allegonca! 
subjects, are reproduced from Boston, Hartford, and New York, indicative of 
several phases of his stylistic dev'elopment 

The splendid talents of Jacob Jordaens (1593-1678) are dimmed only in the 
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full light of Rubens’ genius, for this younger contemporary displays the latter's own 
gifts for Baroque decoration in countless scenes familiar to Breughel's wedding 
feasters and Hals’ convivial topers Jordaens' characters are possessed of the same 
staggenng capacities for food and dnnk, the simplest of domestic feasts or family 
songfests is glorified on the grand scale of Rubens’ canvases, crowded with a super 
race of human beings glowing with ruddy hfe as they disport themselves about the 
tables heaped with nature’s own abundance It is all done in a manner that measures 
up to Jordaens’ own unstinted ^est for Me, with the result that his painting is at the 
other end of the pole from exquisite or precious flesh tends to looseness, nudity to 
gross nakedness, color to mere ostentation In short, he lacks the superior taste and 
gift for composiuon that distinguish Rubens’ work 

Up to the time of Sir Anthony van Dyck’s second visit to London, he showed 
every indication of equaling the achievements of Rubens Certainly his portraiture 
even in the early work, ranked with that of his contemporary Bom at Antwerp 
(1599 1641) into a prosperous silk merchant’s family of twelve children, he became 
the youngest member of St Luke's Guild of painters when he was barely nineteen 
The double portrait of JanWildensand His Wi/e at Detroit and the separate portraits 
of Frans Snyders and his wife at the Fnck Collection are straightforward, lueid 
studies of two of Rubens’ outstandmg assistants and their wives, authored when 
Van Dyck was still in his early twenties Again, an astonishing of Christ 

(Madnd), a mature composition charged with dramatic elements that are original 
and freshly conceived, points to a career potentially as promising as that of Ru'^ns 
Of his capacities none is surer than Van Dyck himself One may detect it in the 
Self Portrait at the Bache Collection, pamted about 1620, winch betrays the sensuous 
mouth, the delicate chin and effeminate grace A slender youth, indolent and 
luxunous by nature, arrogant and nervously sensitive, he was to embark on a career 
of amorous indulgence that, aided by disease, would bring him to an untimely death at 
forty two To such a nature as his the easy choice of portraiture for which his talents 
were more readily suited, and which could rapidly sweep him within the precious 
social environment normal to his instmcts, was inevitable The year of his Self Portrait 
found him in Italy, after an initial sojourn at the court of James I A tour of the great 
cities — ^Rome, Venice, Genoa m particular — secured for him, with the aid of the Earl 
of Arundel (Plate 371), the nch patronage of Italy's first families In Genoa the 
Bngnole Sala, the Spinola, and the Gnmaldi Cattaneo families, many of whom may 
be seen at Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, received Van Dyck handsomely Singly and in 
groups he proceeded to set them down, calmly, with utter refinement, investing his 
subjects with the nobility and grace of their exalted social rank The sumptuous 
decorative elements, the fine silks and laces, the satins and rich stuff of the draperies, 
all breathe an air of distinction and el^ance calculated to mirror the pnde of an 
anaent anstocracy If there is litde body beneath the accoutrements if Van Dyck 
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has succumbed to the neat expedient of subordinating character study to the stately 
pose of glorified fashion plates, the total effect is nevertheless often sumptuous and 
occasionally breathtaking Happily, Van Dyck s finer sensibilities sometimes imposed 
their own will on his general indifference, resulting m canvases hke the Cardinal 
Bentiuoglio painted at Rome (now in the Pitti Palace) , like The Marchesa Cnmaldi 
(Plate 377) in Elkins Park, and rare masterpieces of portraiture which maintain a 
neat balance between soaahzation of type figure and an individualization of features 
and pose which are instinct with human warmth The Marchesa nobly embodies her 
pnde of rank and family fortune, her poise, at once regal and eloquent of decorum, 
carries the accent of Southern gentility and graciousness m a land where these bios 
soms were cultivated as a tradition 

After five years Van Dyck returned to Antwerp and for a time allowed his 
earlier and more vigorous dramatic inspiration enough sway to produce perhaps his 
finest native Flemish portraits and religious canvases But London and the court 
milieu, the acclaim of sophisticated if frivolous admirers weaned him irresistibly and 
in 1632 he was back in London as official painter to Charles I Dubbed Knight within 
three short months and allowed for his greater convenience both a handsome town and 
country house, Van Dyck was promptly immersed in a life of revelry and dissipation 
As a fnend was to say of him, “He always went magnificently Drest, has a numerous 
and gallant equipage and kept so noble a table in his Appartment that few Princes 
were more visited or better serv’d “ Hopeful parents and eager dowagers, gay fops 
and their feminine counterparts now clamored for Sir Anthony's brushwork Socially 
lionized, he had only the mornings during which he worked feverishly His evenings 
were filled with sumptuous banquets and the company of gay courtiers His nocturnal 
hours were given over to the company of fair ladies By the end of the decade, 
hastened by a disease then diagnosed as the gout, a disintegration as pathetic as it 
was rapid had cut him off 

His portrait of ^ueen Henrietta JAarut (Plate 378), the “morally empty and 
mischief'makmg" wife of Charles 1, who fled to France when her husband was 
beheaded, is one of the better of many portraits of the iH starred royal family The 
liquid pearls set off an irresponsible countenance, while as always the costume is a 
splendid harmony of brilliant blue and gray tones Like the famous Sir John Suckling 
in the Fnck Collection, the Earl of Warioick (Plate 376) and the James, Du^e of 
Lenox in the Metropolitan Museum, it has a sumptuous elegance, and marks the 
style of salon portraiture which vras to become dominant in England and colonial 
America Roger Fry summanly dismisses Van Dyck with ‘ His pictures are the last 
perfection of furniture for the drawing rooms of the great ” If this is true of the great 
mass of Van Dyck's poaraiture, the artist is still accorded the saving grace of a 
limited number of masterpieces, while his influence, with that of Rubens, on the 
entire contment is likely to sustain the memory of his faltering genius 
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although Hals has discarded “the pageant art” of the great Fleming and made himself 
the “great Dutch master of actuality ” 

Without troublmg to make sketches he daubs away lustily at the canvas on 
which with astonishing speed the faces break into life His brush half dr>% the texture 
drops from the bristles with an air of tactile illusion that is equaledi only in the work 
of Velasquez As a presentation of relevant optical facts his canvas offers less a 
studied portrait than a casual but vibrant characterization, the essence of a man who 
at any moment may turn to offer you a dnnk The Tonk^r Ramp and His Mistress 
(Plate 380) may be taken as the measure of Hals’ tavern groups Here the action of 
the diagonals is absorbed in the solid monumentality of the toper The artist has not 
cared to delve beyond the surface planes, but how nghtly every swish of paint with 
a touch “expeditious, prompt and vigorous” has fallen into place, catching the light by 
glmts and in broken areas With these elements Hals has won the world s affection 
for his jolIy crowd of roisterers, his M^iIIe Bobbes or Local Witches (Metropolit in ) 
his immortal Smilmg Gaucher (London) , his Nurse and Child (Berlin) The Ojfitt is 
of St George's DoeJen and the St Adriaen’s Doelen (Haarlem) both displaj his 
mastery of group composition With Rembrandt's they remain the finest group 
portraits in all art 

Fromentin’s estimate of the last-named masterpiece may stand for Hals’ art in 
general “An art of being prease without explaining too much, of making a thing 
understood by hints, omitting nothing, but letting the important be merely divined, 
a touch swift, ready and exact, the just word and nothing but the just word di'' 
covered instantly and never hackneyed by emphasis, as much taste as in Van Dyck 
as much manual dexterity as in Velasquez no one has ever painted better, no one 
ever will paint better ” A whole school of imitators and borrowers followed in Hals' 
wake, including his ablest pupil Judith Leyster, Bartolommeus van der Heist, Adnaen 
Brouwer, Adnaen van Ostade, Jan Steen (1626-1679) The last named, a minor 
version of Breughel and Hals, with bttle more than agreeable technical virtuosity, 
has painted a hilarious senes of genre subjects, largely of low life feasts, tavern 
brawls, fighting card players, fairs (Plate 391), as well as some deliaously satinc 
doctor-and'patient scenes 

If Hals paints the Jolly Toper, the extrovert carousing with his fnends at the 
local tavern, Rembrandt is concerned with the inner man and his complex personality, 
isolating the subject from his environment and painting him, usually half-length, 
divorced from his home, his fnends and his background Out of the technique sug- 
gested by the tenebnst style of Carava^o and the Romamsts at Amsterdam, out 
of shadows faintly penetrable, which yield only romantic half-visions, Rembrandt 
distilled a portraiture that is unsurpassed for poetic intensity and dramatic mnuendo, 
unequaled for searching revelation of the inner spirit It is significant that Rem- 
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brandt’s portraiture is generally devoted to his family or intimate fnends, for he 
required a knowledge of the entu-e man before he could attempt to project the face 
on canvas What better subject, then, than his own face, the mirror of countless 
struggles with his wayward nature‘s Even the Onental potentates and Jewish bndcs 
belie their titles as we recognize the features of his father (Plate 385) , of Saskia, or 
Titus, or Hendnjke 

Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn (1606 1669), bom at Leyden to a middle-class 
miller, was sent to the Latin school for a short time, and studied with Pieter Lastman 
through whom he acquired a knowledge of the school of Rome This penod of 
youthful tnal yielded few portraits which might suggest the later master, one of the 
finest of these few, however, is the Self Portrait (1629) in the Gardner Museum, 
done at the age of twenty two Three years later his Atiufomy Lesson (The Hague) 
won the acclaim of his townsmen His marriage to the pretty Saskia van Uylcnborch 
in 1634 marked the beginning of a penod of personal happiness and professional 
success The Kohle Slav, dated 1632 (Plate 385) in New York, and the Polish 
Nobleman in Washington, painted m 1637, betray an easy assurance and a mastery 
of character portrayal which are already equal to the best of Hals His own income 
and his wife's dowry were now rapidly dissipated on an asssortcd collection of 
Onental fabrics and bnc a brae, old armor, odd costumes in which he dressed hts 
subjects, or on expensive paintings 

Among Rembrandt's friends were men of genuine distinction, connoisseurs of 
the arts, scholars and rabbis, including the well known Manasseh ben Israel, whose 
religious school was attended by young Baruch Spinoza Among them were bearded 
patriarchs w eanng turban and caftan, learned physicians who had mastered the great 
fund of Arabian lore, crafty traders who had helped to build the prosperity of Spam 
and Portugal, and bewildered exiles in exotic tattered garments To Rembrandt they 
were the flesh and blood embodiment of the Biblical characters that had filled his 
visionary world since childhood And it was as men and women from the Old and 
jNVw Testsmerrey chst he poirfrajw? atsny th&c outcasts in hiS thepiy Bnarrtg 
pamtmgs of Biblical tragedies 

In order to devote himself exclusively to the spintual context of his art, he 
moved in 1639 to the heart of the Jewish quarter of Amsterdam, where he bought a 
large dwelling still known as Rembrandt House Saskia had become a mother three 
years earlier, but this first son, Rombertus, whom Rembrandt drew in a score of 
changing moods, died in infancy, two other infants also died in their cradle In 1641 
Titus was bom Rembrandt's brush never tired of recording the fleeting charm of this 
lad whose existence was bs only solace, for after the birth of Titus, Saskia’s health 
steadily declined and when the child was barely a year old. she died Rembrandt's 
sorrow may be sensed in A Lonely Widoitcr, in which an old man in grave silence 
feeds a young child, mute evidence of the home bereft of Saskia 
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It was in the spring of 1642, shortly before Saskia’s death, that Rembrandt 
completed the painting known as The Night Watch, a work that was to prove 
deeply significant for his later developmait The members of the military companies 
were drawn from prominent families of each city, and it was upon them that the 
CIVIC authorities depended for the mamtenance of public order It was customary to 
perpetuate the guilds in group portraits, paid for by subscription of the various 
members who wished to be represented The pictures were presented to the corpora 
tion and hung in the halls of the Doelen Such a group portrait Rembrandt was asked 
to do for Captain Banning Cocq and his company of musketeers 

Relying on orthodox precedent, each member of Captain Banning Cocq s 
company had paid for a good likeness of himself — and a place in the sun But the 
painter had ignored the tacit terms of the contract Rembrandt's treatment of light 
was disconcerting to the practical Dutchman who insisted on clarity and precision 
in all things The two officers prominent in the center of the composition hid no 
complamt However, the rank and file, with the exception of some four or five 
members, had fared very badly Faces in deep shadow relieved by stray gleams of 
light, others scarcely visible or so dimly seen as to be unrecognizable, were not 
likely to meet with approval As was to be expected, the members of the company 
resented so audacious a diveigcnce from traditional taste Their personalities had 
been sacrificed to the unreasonable aim of the painter whose first thought had been 
to compose a symbolic picture, rather than to record a group of important citizens 
By Its originality of treatment The H^ght Watch stands alone m the history of 
corporation pictures, but it proved an unprecedented failure, and Rembrandt came 
m for a good deal of mocking cnticism The vanity of the guards had been affronted, 
and thereafter they bestowed their patronage elsewhere while Rembrandt's com 
missions fell off steadily 

Saskia had left her money in trust for young Titus, but her dowry consisted 
of a great deal of hopelessly mortgaged real estate and entangled investments Under 
the terms of her will Titus was to receive the money when Rembrandt married again, 
a stipulation which embarra^ed Rembrandt and the young Hendrickje Stoffels who 
had come to live with him as housekeeper, nurse to Titus, and manager of affairs For 
Rembrandt himself, during his few years of mamal life and after Saskia's death, had 
incurred huge debts, so that he was unable to secure the money which nghtfully 
belonged to Titus 

Hendnckje became his mistress She was a robust, good natured girl whose 
happy disposition and animal spmts were a strong contrast to Saskia's frail, patrician 
beauty She did not mind posing for her master between household tasks, and to 
reward her for her good nature Rembrandt allowed her to wear some of Saskia's 
jewels and finery A superb portrait in the Louvre shows Hendnckje m a charming 
fancy dress of colorful material, her warm brown eyes staring out of an honest face 
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In 1661 the faithful Hendnckje died Rembrandt uent on painting but no longer 
in the expectation of sales He had expenmented in the etcbng medium for many 
years, producing such exquisite prints as Christ Healmg the Siclj, Jesus and the 
Samdntan Woman, etc , many of the finest to be seen m any number of Amencan 
museums (Plate 387) He continued to depict Biblical inadents, drawing his char- 
acters from that pitiable remnant of Israel which he invested with spintual fervor 
The Circumctsion, St Matrheio and the Angel, The Praying PiJgnm. the Detroit 
Visitation (Plate 394), and a number of self portraits date from this penod when 
the painter lived in total obscurity, lonely and wretchedly poor His self portraits, 
compared with tho«;e done at an earlier date, show a rapid physical disintegration 
His cheeks are flabby, there are heavy pouches under eyes that have a sombre, weary 
look The Self Portrait (Plate 383) m the Fnck Collection, showing the artist m his 
working apron, is an amazing document of quiet conviction and deep, inner knowl 
edge There is no finer portrait to be seen in Amenca than this or the one in the 
National Gallery (Plate 388) painted a year later, at the age of fifty three. 

The Old Woman Cutting Her “hlaih (Plate 386) shows a monumental figure, 
head bowed in concentration, lost in the performance of a simple but symbolic act, the 
cutting of her nails, a Sabbath eve ceremony betokening a cleansing for the Lord's 
Day Thehfetimeoftoilisaboutdone.one'srespitehasbeenfullyeamed Rembrandt 
was to paint one more group picture for the community of Amsterdam before he 
died the Syndics of the Cloth Guild, painted m 1662 “Never before had Rembrandt 
achieved such perfection Never again was he to repeat the triumph of that supreme 
moment, when all his natural gifts joined forces with the past experiences of a life 
devoted to his art, in such a crowning manifestation of his genius Brilliant and 
poetical, his masterpiece was at the same time absolutely correct and unexceptional *' 
He had crowned a lifetime of ceaseless self searching with his masterpiece 

In prodigal measure Rembrandt possessed the insight of the great poets, their 
intense awareness and their power to communicate these intuitive perceptions His 
theme is the innate nobiLcy of ailtng and suffenng humanity, people whom he under' 
stands perhaps better than they do themselves, for he paints not their faces but the 
“concentrated history of the soul — which Shakespeare alone saw with an equally 
prodigious lucidity ’’ 

Jan Vermeer (1632'1675) hasmhis Vicu»o/Del/t given us the most fascinating 
description of his native city In this sleepy wayside town he w-as bom and baptized 
in 1632 At twenty he had married Cathenne Bolencs, who was to present him with 
eight or more children The very >ear he was raamed the Delft Guild of Painters 
admitted Vermeer to membership, but Jan was already pinched for monc)' and could 
pay down only a small deposit on his initiation fee. Up to this time he had achieved 
little work of note, but his singleness of purpose and sincerity doubtless impressed 
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the gut!d members Shortly thereafter* at any rate, Vermeer began to execute those 
little miracles, sonnets of light unsurpassed in all painting for sheer wizardry With 
hundreds of painters suddenly risen everywhere m Holland, it must have required 
a vast and heroic disregard for what the world calls success to go on quietly and 
patiently producing half a dozen color sonnets a year and then handing them over 
to the merchants when bills came due The respect of his fellow artists, if not of the 
rich burghers of Delft, Jan must have had, for when his master, Karel Fabntius, was 
blown up and killed in a powder-magazine explosion, the town poet wrote verses 
extolling Jan as the new master ‘ By the time the artist was thirty he was elected 
“Hooftsmann" of his guild, an honor subsequently bestowed three additional times 
Those fewer than forty gems of liquid air and light which are all of Vermeer s 
work extant and of which about half are in America, are of a pattern Most ot them 
are merely pictures of a woman or two women m a room comer a woman reading a 
letter, or openmg a window, or consulting with a servant (Plate 401), or sitting at 
the clavichord (Plate 398) , or holding a water or a milk jug (Plate 397) or admiring 
herself m a mirror (Plates 396 402) The pictures form a sonnet sequence aca'^tnient 
window in the left comer, light streaming m, wc see part of the window and the 
wall adjacent covered by a map or a picture It is a close-up shot ceiling, floor tnd 
other walls are out of view A table and a rocker or chair with a garment thrown 
over one or the other comprise the furniture Then there is the woman, not always 
the same one, but she is sure to be charming and demure, a bit of elegant femininity, 
unself conscious in the privacy of her own room The light falls not so much on the 
lady as behind her and on the walls She herself is m half -shadow, alive and vibrantly 
exposed against the light But the sunshine is no mere color representation it is 
generated out of the sentient air For a moment as you look at the picture you may 
imagine some rays of sunlight have stolen over your shoulder to sit on a comer of 
the canvas where they warm the paints In the tranquil calm of the room comers 
the vitretfus the anjkef the pa!e faic^'Jaad tints of 

' moonlight blue,” have been caught on the canvas but not held fast, for they insist 
on flowing to greet the sun's gay light coming through the casement Not only the 
colors but the very elements of the composition are rendered harmomous and in per- 
fect balance by this subtle diffusion of light Vermeer's theme is simply that of a lovely 
woman creating a charmed world, the colors form a rhyme scheme, archaic and 
melodious, while the rhythm is struck off in pulsating beats of light There are no 
shadows m these pictures the light and dark are compact of silver and pearl Three 
of the finest Vermeers abroad are the Milkmaid m Amsterdam, the Pearl "hlecklace 
in Berlin and the best loved Head of a Gtrl at The Hague 

What, aside from those quiet afternoons of pleasant retreat m Vermeer's room 
comers, were other Dutch homes like’ Pieter De Hooch (1629-1677) gives us the 
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answer, displaying for us not merely the comer of one room but two or three m 
receding sequence Where Vermeer presents a single feminine 6gure, De Hooch 
vanes his dmmatis personae, using three sets of actors and backdrops the first is 
occupied with lady or servant and child activities, the second senes is concerned 
with the servingmaid s duties in the courtyard and bedroom, and finally he gives us 
scenes portraying the affairs of cavaliers and young ladies 

Like Vermeer, only more dramatically so, he is mterested in light values The 
figures are indispensable, but we are apt to forget the people after a while and 
remember only what De Hooch has stressed the quality of the scene, its charm and 
cozmess If he lacks the lyric perfection that Vermeer achieved in his limited sphere, 
his own instrument has greater resources of vanety He ventures across the whole 
keyboard trying out shades of tone and involved obbligatos for the sheer technical 
joy of the performance But he sets his key always with that of Vermeer in the hope 
of approximating his esprit 

At his home town of Rotterdam, at the age of twenty five, De Hooch met and 
married Jannetgen van der Burch of Delft, and it was there the same year that he 
became a member of the St Luke s Guild of Delft Now appeared those masterly 
mother and child scenes, as well as the servant activities feeding the children, getting 
linen from the wardrobe, making beds, pcelmg apples m the kitchen, etc These 
people are simple placid, like De Hooch himself, who lays no claim to nobler burdens 
of the mind They are gentlefolk who have come to easy terms with life and their 
environment The lines in the composition are all squared off in roofs, doors, windows, 
pictures, maps, flags tiled floors — lines that are solid restful to the eye De Hooch 
now began a lovely series portraying very elegant ladies of the leisure class whilmg 
away languorous afternoons writing and receiving scented love notes, playing dainty 
airs on the lute or lyre, attired in silken gowns and, with their lap dogs, peenng 
expectantly out of casement windows 

Among the most famous of De Hooch’s paintmgs is the Courtyurd m St 
Jerome’s Lane done before he was thirty Vibrant against a bfaze of fight m the 
arcade stands the lady in black Everything is simply bathed in fight The artist has 
taken pains to model his figures well, but his greater interest is obviously m the drama 
of light the play of shimmenng sun and shade The sprawling mop and the arched 
door break the monotony of rectangles in the scene The Washington Dutch Court' 
yard (Plate 390) is of the same delightful senes 

In his later career De Hooch deaded to leave Delft for the more elaborate 
social fife of Amsterdam, the center of Dutch culture and gaiety The spacious rooms 
and broad streets, the whirligig of aty life, were too much for Pieter The move 
was artistically fatal to his gentle genius His painting in this last penod became 
showy and unsure As a matter of fact, all Dutch art had grown effete and ‘ pretty,” 
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for w:th the death of Rembrandt in 1669, there seemed to occur a general disintegra* 
tion of the art spirit in Holland 

Dressed in blond wig and curls, large and elegant of appearance, Gerard 
Terborch (1617'1681), after a period of study and travel, settled in Munster to 
work The new fashions which had influenced De Hooch to try Amsterdam and 
rumed his work, Terborch undertook to represent with elaborate refinement More 
particularly he showed De Hooch the way when he selected time and again a young 
lady of quality and painted her in every aspect of home life Like De Hooch's models 
we see her in vanous satin gowns, we come to recognize her chamber, the canopied 
bed, the water pitcher, we meet her sitting about with her spaniel, we watch her 
writing notes, playing the lute, adorning herself, meeting and greeting a gallant 
cavalier Except for very occasional instances like the Music Pdrty (Plate 403) 
which anticipates Vermeer, these conversation pieces lack the charm of De Hooch's 
early work, they are stiff and flat, full of poseurs whose mincing respectability reflects 
the bourgeois tenor of the day The candy colors betray the decline in taste which 
IS already charactenstic of Dutch art Between Frans Hals' first St George’s Doeleii 
of 1616 and Rembrandt's final Syndics of the Clotli Guild, 1662, the bare span of 
half a century had witnessed the nse to full glory and the decline of the greatest 
school of realistic painting that the world has known 

Perhaps more than any other artist outside England, Jacob van Ruisdael (1628' 
1682) remmds us of William Wordsworth and the poetry of his lake district and 
Yarrow Again and again he conveys to us m paint "thoughts that do he too deep 
for tears " It is the Dutch melancholy, its dreary placidity, its even, tranquil mood 
For Ruisdael is a painter of nature's thoughts and sentiments, he understands and 
loves her as Wordsworth does, and like him he interprets her in a simple, direct 
vivawi, Wi z. that vs sowfcve hurwMkss Iw pavntuvgs like the "Detroit Rwef 

Scene the artist has heaped portions of Holland’s topography on his canvases, for in 
these land' and seascapes he has found the echo to his own reflects e melancholy 

To accept the country of his canvases is to be taken out of one's busy town to 
his quiet retreat m the hills or to the Wheatficlds (Plate 389) where, amid cool 
greens and restful grays, one may take pause from the cares of the world The 
Whefltfields with its wonderful nsing clouds is a happy instance of this mood His 
colors are monotonous but strong, he Iws no virtuosity or dextenty, his scene is laid 
out, a subdued expanse, yet alive and compelling The parts are subordinated to the 
whole, details to the general impwession 

The flat scenery of Holland is not always suited to Ruisdaels temperament In 
his maturer work a romantic note is oftm to found in scenes of wild disorder 
The pomt'counterpomt of growth and decay m nature, the havoc of torrential 
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streams and cataracts, the gray erosion of wastelands, the luxunant growth encroach' 
mg on marsh and fen, the irrepressible burgeoning of \^arped tree trunks on wind' 
swept crag or isolated promontory, these are the tragic elements that echo a noble 
and austere pietism in the artist One of his greatest canvases, the Detroit Jeti'wli 
Cemetery (Plate 392), a version of which is m Dresden, is descnbed by Professor 
Mather, who m part summarizes Goethes reaction “The theme is nature endlessly 
consuming and renewing itself and incidentally annihilating the most famous works of 
man There is promise of the eternity of the torrent in the glimpse of boiling wet 
clouds above the falling tombstones, behind the blasted oak a new tree buigeons in as 
yet intact beauty, death and renewal for nature — for us, what^“ 

In the sense that he is bright and colorful, Hobbema (1638 1709) is more 
ingratiating than his master, Ruisdael He restncts his field of vision to the fore- 
ground, locating himself in some dell or foliaged nook (Plate 393), varying almost 
infinitely the tones of brown and green which he inherited from Ruisdael Coming 
as late as he does m that brief spurt of Dutch art, his inspiration is moderate, but the 
Avenue of Trees his masterpiece, is a classic instance of dramatic interpretation of 
landscape, with the surge of clouds running to meet the downpour of smiling sunshine 
They are elements we shall meet again m that greatest English landscapist, Hobbema's 
follower, John Constable 

A brief glance at the history of landscape in Holland shows a healthy naturalism 
which culminates in the nineteenth century m the works of the Impressionists 
Specifically, it did more to further the development of open air painting thin any 
other force, since the painter of Holland in any genre used his eye as the final judge, 
and was faithful to his environment in so far as he knew it through his own expe* 
nence Dunng the seventeenth century m France, Claude Lorram was establishing 
classical landscape in which each tree and cloud was plotted according to classical 
principles of balance But the Dutch landscape painters were not to be controlled by 
any authority outside their own expcnence From Hercules Seghers to Jongkmd, 
who helped found Impressiomsm, the composition on canvas answered the dictates 
of the eye alone 
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Spanish School 


T he creative force m Spanish painting has always taken an unpredictable 
course breaking out m curious ways It has produced but a handful ot 
memorable painters And even those painters, El Greco, Velasquez and 
Goya, are best understood rather in the influence they had on continental 
paintmg, long after their names were forgotten m Spain, than m the effect they had 
on native artists and collectors It was left to foreigners, too, to evaluate their works 
and It was invariably a foreign influence that helped to create the best in Spanish art 
For this art is great when certain specifically Spanish obsessions are allowed free phy 
under the guidance of imported techniques and traditions 

The nch formal art of the Near ^st was ushered into Spam by the Moslem 
invaders who had, throughout the eighth century, served a fruitful apprenticeship 
under the skilled masters of Persia The architectural splendor of Cordova and 
Seville Granada, Toledo, Madrid and many lesser towns was produced undef 
Moorish influence In addition the Moors taught the Spaniards to fashion pottery 
with nch lustrous glazes and bold, heraldic designs, to work the precious metals 
of the peninsula into vessels and jewelry, to carve wood and ivory into patterns of 
complex and geometne beauty Exquisite examples of this Hispano Moresque art 
are to be found in Amencan museums, notably the Hispanic Society in New York 
Spam had been a stronghold of early Chnstianity, the cradle of scores of saints 
and martyrs, and though the Spanish soul was captivated by the noble and lucid 
statement of Islamic art, it never relinquished its love for the impassioned realism 
which dealt with the story of Chnstianity When the Christian reconquest of Spain 
began dunng Romanesque times, these two currents of artistic expression met 
to produce a stream of manusenpt illumination in which Hispanic and Arabic^ 
forms coalesce The famous Beatus Manusenpts and other codices of Gerona and 
Ripoll clearly proclaim this fusion 

Dunng the thirteenth century, the rcconquest of Spain by its native population 
went on with unabated vigor In art, the vision of Islam yielded to that of Chns 
tianity, expressed in the Byzantine idiom In sculpture, the Romanesque style 
lingered on in Spun, long after it had flowered into Gothic in Northern Europe 
Typical of earlier mural pimting are the frescoes from the mam apse of the Church 
of Santa Mana de Mur, now m the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, which depict, 
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in a Byzantine manner Chnst Enthroned fibove fits A|3ostIes (ca 1150) Panelpaint- 
mg also gamed in importance, the 6gures here again being almost wholly Byzantme 
in aspect The altar frontal from Catalonia, dated 1250, which is m the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, shows Chnst Enthroned tn Majesty, a stnbng instance of this 
Byzantme manner the arrangement is static, the hieratic figures lack all signs of 
expression 

By the end of the century, however, the Italian version of Gothic came into 
Spam from several directions from Siena and Florence via Naples which had close 
commercial ties with Spam, and probably from Avignon, where Simone Martini had 
mtroduced the Sienese style at the papal court This medieval Italian influence 
dominated Spanish art, particularly m Valencia and Catalonia, throughout the 
fourteenth century The charmmg Madonna in the Walters Art Gallery, painted m 
Valenaa at the beginning of the fifteenth century, recalls the Sienese painters by 
the sweetness and gentleness of her facial expression, but the insistence on decorative 
detail almost geometncally disposed harks back to the formal tradition established 
by Islamic art 

Two artists typical of those working m the medieval Italian manner were Ferrer 
Bassa and Luis Borassa, who painted elaborate altarpieces under the patronage of 
Peter IV of Aragon Dunng the fifteenth century, an centers flourished m Aragon 
and Catalonia, with Saragossa and Barcelona as their hubs These cities as well as 
Valencia, which Stamina had visited, summoned from Florence by Spaniards who 
had seen his work m Italy, constituted the chief reservoirs of Sienese and Florentine 
influence By 1450, however, Italian influence declined as that of Islam and Byzantium 
had previously waned, while the naturalism of Flanders now made itself felt more 
and more keenly 

Early m the century Jan van Eyck traveled to Spam where his work undoubt 
edly aroused attention, about that tune, too, Kmg John II presented a painting by 
Roger van der Weyden to the Carthusian Monastery of Miraflores Spanish painters 
flocked to Flanders to study under the masters of realism, and an ever increasing 
number of Flemish pictures found their way into Spam 

To this period and sphere of Flemish influence may belong the spirited St George 
and the Dragon (Plate 404), attributed to Bernardo Martorell, but conceivably 
executed by a Flemish master Here we find “a new energy of representation, a 
reasonable concern with perspective and spatial relations a new, careful minuteness 
in the painting of the rocks the princess, with her high, bulging forehead and 
elaborate crown, might have been lifted from some picture by a modest follower of 
Hubert van Eyck, while the technique shows the new varnish mediums of the 
Flemish school ” The most conspicuous Spanish element m this picture is the raised 
ornamentation, beloved of the Catalan painters 
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The flov.er of the Flemish tradition m Spanish painting, and, according to many 
cncics, “the only Hispano-FIemish painter who has any claim to greatness,” is the 
fifteenth century artist Bartolome Bermejo His Santo Dommgo de Silos in the Prado 
IS wholly Flemish, recalling the figures of certain donors in the Flemish altarpieces, 
while his Pietfl in the Cathedral of Barcelona, with its outspoken realism, is very 
close to Van der Goes and Van der Weyden, though there are indications m the 
dramatic landscape background tl^t BermejO was sensitive to Italian influence 
well Three pands from an altarpiece which Bermejo painted for the Church of 
Santa Engracia in Saragossa further attest the popularity of Flemish art m fifteenth 
century Spain Two of these panels from the Santa Engracia altarpiece are now in 
America, one m the Fme Arts Gallery at San Diego, the other m the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum in Boston (Plate 405) The Gardner panel has the charm and 
graciousness which characterise such Flemish paintings as Roger van der Weyden’s 
Portrait of a Lady, and the St Ehgius by Petrus Christus in the Lehman Collection, 
New York 

By the fifteenth century, the victory of the Christian Spaniards over the Mo'^lem 
Moors was complete Trade connections again brought Italy closer via Naples and 
Sicily, and Spanish art once more became subject to the strong and multi colored 
influence of the Italian Renaissance 

Sanches CocUo, who ranks as the first of the Spanish portrait painters (called 
the Velasquez of Philip II), unites the Flemish influence with that of Italy In his 
Portrait of the Infanta Isabella (Plate 407), infinite care is bestowed upon superficial 
details of texture — silks, laces, jewelry — which are rendered with minute precision, 
as are the features of the model This painting is one of a senes which paved the way 
for a tradition of portraiture that was one day to produce the incomparable art of 
Velasquez In addition to encouraging native artists like Coello with commissions, 
Philip II began the great collection of Flemish and Italian masters that became the 
nucleus of the Prado Museum 

Rubens, on his first diplomatic mission to Spain, complained that he could not 
find a single great painter in that country It was true, indeed, that the outstanding 
Spanish master of the sixteenth century, Domenikos Theotokopoulos, exerted little, 
if any, influence and was not even regarded as a Spaniard He was called El Greco, 
‘The Greek,” for he was bom at Candia, on the island of Crete Although his work 
his been a spur to modem expression and a taste discovery of our century, stimulated 
by the enthusiasm of such modem masters as Cezanne, such cntics as Meier Graefe, 
and by the growth of expressionism in Western European painting, in his own day 
El Greco had no school and only one or two pupils 

Bom in 1545, El Greco in all probability left Crete when he was about twenty, 
to go to Venice where he studied or worked with Titian and absorbed the dramatic 
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style of Tintoretto He is later to be found in Rome, but according to an eighteenth 
century biographer, he was forced to leave this city because he had boasted that 
he could repaint Michelangelo s Sistme Chapel to its advantage His whereabouts 
from 1572 until 1575 are unknown, but those who see in El Greco's work the 
culmination of Byzantine painting assert that he was studying the great Byzantine 
frescoes of Mount Athos At any rate El Greco is next to be found in Spam where 
the fires of the Inquisition, part of that general conflagration known as the Counter^ 
Reformation, were burning fiercely Here he was to spend the rest of his life 
impartmg the heat and color of those consuming flames in all their fretful torment 
to his canvases 

It was several years before Domemkos Theotokopoulos, as El Greco proudly 
signed his pictures, received a commission in Madrid from King Philip II for the 
Martyrdom of St Maurice and the Theban Legxons The picture was a magmficent 
presentation of an old story concerrung the self annihilation of the legion and its 
generals, Chnstians who as soldiers loyal and obedient to their Roman king had 
decided to die rather than worship his pagan idols It was hardly strange that the 
bold presentation of nudes, the startling light effects, the unnatural deep blues of 
the canvas should offend the king and courtiers The painting was rejected “It did 
not satisfy His Majesty," wrote Father Siguenza, "and this is not astonishing because 
It pleased hardly anyone, although they say it is a work of high art and its author 
a very learned man from who^ hand have come many excellent pictures " 

This spelled the end of royal patronage for the Greek, and it meant that hence' 
forth, more than ever, he would paint only to please himself Shortly afterward he 
left Madnd and made his way back to Toledo where he took up a secluded existence 
Here it was, a dozen years later, that he completed his masterpiece, The Bimal of 
Count Orgaz El Greco's contempt for 'physical' Spam was equaled only by his 
comprehension and approval of her volcanic soul On one occasion having executed 
a Stripping of Christ for the Church of Santo Domingo, he was funous about the 
pnce offered iiim and sued At court he demanded an mte:tpreter — a gesture of sheer 
contempt, or possibly a confession that, living so much alone he had not troubled 
to learn Spamsh Yet he was not all spirit himself "He earned many ducats but spent 
them all in pompous living, and even kept paid musicians to play for him that he 
might enjoy every pleasure while he ate '' Meantime he had formed a liaison with 
one Dona Geromma de las Cubas, and was presented with a son, Jorge Manuel, bom 
m 1578, who later became a feeble imitator of his father s style 

Aside from his work these few facts constitute pretty much all that ue know 
definitely of the intractable artist who is today accepted as a source and fount of 
modem art If he had only a rank contempt for soaety and its opimons, nothing 
pleased him more than to hale his patrons or detractors into court to air out his own 
point of view He had not the slightest care for what others said of his work, yet 
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he took special pains to convince them that his works were immortal masterpieces 
With the same breath he blew hot and cold on the Spam he loved and despised 
And if the pnmary concern of his art was with mans soul, he devoted himself keenly 
to luxunes and entertainments, so that while, being a shrewd bargainer, he earned 
large sums of money, he left nothing but a stock of unsold paintings at his death 

The technique of realistic painting was to be brought to its ultimate perfection 
by Velasquez who succeeded El Greco as Spain’s ranking artist and whose handling 
of colors was to become so marvelously exact that the pigment itself would seem to 
disappear, leaving only the object, “the truth” itself Technically Velasquez neglected 
nothing that might be achieved in that direction, realism could not progress beyond 
the object itself But fifty yeare earlier El Greco was already discovenng new ways of 
seeing and interpreting the visual world El Greco’s concern is not with realism for 
his interest is not in material substances but m troubled states of the soul The body 
for him becomes a mere outward manifestation of the distracted spirit Like Herman 
Melville he knows the soul’s torment and its d^perate struggle with the mimical 
forces of nature to redeem itself, to guide its own destiny m the face of terrific odds 

Tintoretto had expressed somethii^ of the febnle quality of man s spirit tom 
between the new skepticism and the old dramas being revived through the Counter 
Reformation The startbng streaks of light, the elongated bodies soanng through 
space, were pictorial representations of the surging impulse of the soul through 
uncertainties and doubts 

In his “second penod ’ El Greco gave this aspect its full force His protagonists 
are introverts face to face with eternity the bodies are elongated beyond human 
proportion, the faces are gaunt, the sockets of the eyes smoulder darkly, the hands, 
the most expressive m all act, are delicate, the fingers tapermg off to translucent 
dagger points — “winged hands,” they have been called The flesh is sepulchral, the 
figures seem to have died and, like Lazarus, come to life again with new under' 
standmg What is a lifetime of fleshly joy compared to an eternity of heavenly bliss‘d 
Lightning flashes across the sky, ominous clouds are torn asunder behold' the 
revelation of serene azure skies beyond the storm and stress of mortal life The soul 
seems to be straining to leave the body, and racked by restramt, it draws the body 
out of proportion, heavenward, while eyes yearn upward and winged hands stretch 
toward the celestial home The sickly green cones on uplifted faces are tremendously 
dramatic The body is left gaunt and unearthly, mcapable of fleshly sin, burned m 
the everlasting fires that leap out and hck at it The molten color has been transmuted 
to a umque symbolism 

The CardiTwl'fnquwitor Don Fernando 3^mo de Guevara (Plate 410) glares 
sinister and implacable through bis sp«tocles at a heretical world that must be 
condemned to the flames The figure of this pnnce of the Church is repellent in all its 
awesome grandeur — the sweep of the blood red robe is relieved only by the white 
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hmng under the collar It is a merciless portrait study, perhaps Greco’s finest Of a 
different genre is the Holy Family (Plate 408) in which we see the wan face of the 
Virgin, St Joseph extending the bowl of fnut to the Infant Jesus as St Ehziabeth 
looks on Sickly and unfit for mortal purposes are these bodies, the streaked clouds 
light up the vale of tears where they are rendered fit for celestial glory The hands, 
more eloquent than speech, declare the aspiration of the soul 

St Francis in Ecstasy (Plate 41 3) illustrates a culminatmg moment m the good 
saint’s life Having passed through a penod of intense and agonized concentration 
on the symbol of the crucifixion, his aspiration to become identified in Christ is 
fulfilled After the disappearance of a miraculous vision "an excessive ardour and 
flame of love was in the heart of St Franas From this moment the signs of the nails 
began to appear in his hands ’’ 

El Greco's Magdalene (at Worcester and Kansas City) is presented as the 
symbol of the beauty of penitence which "excited Greco with its subtle implications 
and allowed him to depict m a single character a spintual yet carnal beauty ’’ The 
Repentant Peter (Plate 412) supports the contention that ‘St Peter's tears, shed 
because he had denied his master three times, are the real basis of confession For' 
giveness for his weakness in having denied his Master, who had presented him with 
the keys of Heaven m the moment of his approaching sacrifice, reaches him m the 
form of a spiritual light ” 

Fray Fehz Hortensio Pallavicmo (Plate 406), another product of the Inquisi 
tion, IS unforgettable, especially for his "look of a magmficent half tamed animal 
at once most reserved in its effect, with a sense of passion smouldering under the 
general discretion " The Viaiy of Toledo (Plate 411) is presented in an apocalyptic 
flash of stormy lightning, the romantic soul of the city, a stncken dream world, is 
betrayed as the fit habitation of an ill starred people alternating between extremes 
of asceticism and sensuality 

The time was to come, fully two centunes later, when Velasquez would be 
rediscovered by the realists and impressionists, while the modernists and intellectuals 
of recent date have heralded El Greco as the inspiration for their own individualistic 
treatment of the visual world 

So successful was Velasquez (1599 1660) m effaang his o7m personality, so 
little understood was his art, that his obscunty was almost assured in his own lifetime 
His career had little of the dramatic m it At thirteen he was apprenticed to Herrera, 
a brutal artist whose violent temper drove Velasquez, as well as his own children, 
from his household At fourteen the student was placed under the aegis of the 
pedant Pacheco whose house was the center of Sevillian culture and taste but who 
garbled maxims about art instead of teachmg it Velasquez doubtless spent a good 
deal of his time curled up with his roasters books or wooing Juana Pacheco A 
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few years later he mamed the masters daughter and, constrained to earn a liveli' 
hood, turned to the production of genre and stiU life tavern pictures or bodegcmes 
Pacheco as fathernn law now prodded him to visit Madnd and the sojourn, enforced 
with letters of introduction from Pacheco, and the assistance of Olivares, minister to 
the new eighteen^ear^old king, finally bore fruit Velasquez became court painter 
to Philip IV 

Aside from two or three minor inadents, the remaimng thirty'seven years of 
Velasquez' career were devoted to painting the royal family and court characters, 
though his weansome valet duties at the palace grew so detailed that in the end he 
produced fewer than a hundred canvases But there were, for the artist, few dis 
tractions outside the court The horrors of the Inquisition, the waning glories of the 
Spamsh empire, the feverish spiritual torments which had absorbed El Greco meant 
little to the court painter Philip s debaucheries, his degenerate nature, and the feeble 
guidance he offered his peoples, were royal prerogatives Velasquez himselt was 
steeped in problems of light and shade Nothing that presented itself to hi'« eyes 
was of greater value or less importance than anything else King, dog, idiot, princess 
— each was a fascinating study tn light absorption and reflection As for chaiacter 
traits or qualities of the mind — the sun itself was the great revealer Beruete quotes 
Velasquez as saymg, "I hold to the pnnciple that nature ought to be the «.hief 
master and swear neither to draw nor to paint anything which is not before me ” 

In short, Velasquez spent a lifetime of concentrated study in bnnging to 
ultimate perfection the method which in Holland was undertaken by Frans Hals to 
paint the luwge itself stripped of all the elements which the mind Itnoifs to be there, 
accepting only what the light of day reveals to the eyes It was the ultimate perfection 
of those naturalist tendencies which had become marked through the Caravaggiesque 
Ribera and through Francisco Herrera Time and again he was to paint Philip 
(Plate 417), his sullen dissipated face, the protruding Hapsburg Iip, or his minister 
Olivares (Metropolitan Museum), or the poet Gongora (Boston Museum), or the 
royal family Prince Balthasar Carlos, who was to die at seventeen leaving unful- 
fllled his engagement to cousin Mananna of Austria, was painted on horseback in 
the famous masterpiece at Madrid We see him again m a superb portrait with his 
dwarf (Plate 418), painted m 1631, showing splendid details of costume and a subtle 
contrast in the treatment of the heads The Surrender of Breda (1635) in Madnd, 
was Velasquez’ first great masterpiece, done after a bnef visit to Italy On a second 
tnp to Rome in 1649 the artist painted the crafty visage of seventy'year'old Pope 
Innocent X, one of the very great portraits ‘'There he sits eternally, sensual without 
geniality, cholenc yet sly, and he is God's viceregent on earth it may be this 
disparity between the gross male and his sacred office that constitutes the irony of 
the presentation . . On his return Velasquez painted the Infanta Mana Teresa 
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(Vienna) whose mamage to Louis XIV was aipervised by the artist, a superb study 
of her head may be seen in the Bache Collection (Plate 419) The Infanta Marguente 
(Madrid) reappears in his greatest worL, The Maids of Honor (Madnd) His 
Self Portrait (Plate 421) shows an alert intelligence, keen rather than broad, modest 
and noncommittal rather than self-assured In all these studies Velasquez had been 
developmg his powers of converting pigments into colored hght and air At court 
the beggars whom he pamted in the characters of the elegantly costumed Idiot of 
Coria, the blear eyed Aesop or the sardonic Menippus are products of the national 
decay, symbols of a nation wearing itself out in economic and moral extravagance 
Each IS a masterpiece m terms of the facts of light “One can hardly speak of work 
manship The brush simply bestows the light that is necessary to create the form “ 
These were the qualities Manet, Whistler and the entire school of Impressionism 
were to rediscover after two centunes dunng which Velasquez was all but for- 
gotten, while his pupil Munllo was everywhere adored 

Relations between Spam and Italy through the port of Valencia had borne 
fruit in the field of art dunng the early seventeenth century through the tenebnst 
realism of Francisco Ribalta (1550 1628) and his pupil Ribera (1589 1652) who 
later removed to Naples where he followed the proletarian interest m subject matter 
begun by Caravaggio At Seville, with the departure of Velasquez, the art leader 
ship fell to Francisco de Zurbaran (1598 1662) whose “tight" portraits and composi 
tions dealing with Biblical characters and themes (Plate 4i0) or the austere seremty 
of monastic life, belong to the finest of Spanish art 

Munllo (1617-1682) was twenty eight when he wandered back to Seville after 
a penod of study at Madnd under the guidance of Velasquez Unknown, his skill 
hitherto untned, he seized upon a commission for a senes of decorations in the 
cloister of the Convent of St Franas For three years the artist labored, and when 
he had finished a great cry of admiration arose in Seville Munllo had hoped for 
some measure of recogmtion What he secured was overwhelming fame Churches, 
assembly halls, wealthy patrons chmored for his work, Seville soaety took him to 
Its bc'om, and a daughter of the nobility. Dona Beatnz, was offered him in mamage 
Overnight, as it were, he became the accepted leader of the Sevillian school For 
Munllo had rediscovered the common human denommator in the lives of saints and 
Sevillians The art of Velasquez and Rubens spoke to kmg courtier and page bo> 
But the Fena merchant, the beggar urchin and housewife had an equal chim to 
beautiful pictures, he felt Munllo borrowed the ascetic samts and martyrs of tradi 
tional Sevillian art and sentimentalized them, along with smiling angel urchins and 
flower girl Madonnas, in colors as bnght as the sun-drenched Sevillians might desire. 
At forty he had progressed from an eariy penod dunng which he used colors in a 
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cold metallic finish, through a second period of hajy warmth and vagueness of color. 
The pliant softness of form was now bathed m a vapory mist that earned a suggestion 
of both the warm haze of southern Spam and the nebulous atmosphere of heaven 
Itself The paintings had their strongest effect on Munllo himself, whose soul was 
enwrapt m the misty fervor of pious Andalusia It is a warm paternal heart that 
guides his brush as he records the urchins and be^ar girls who were once part of 
his own orphan days spent in the market square, street Arabs at a repast of grapes or 
melons, or translated into a religious genre piece (Plate 423) The sun lights up their 
rascally charm as well as their raggedness His finest and bestdoved paintings are those 
of the Immaculate Conception, which he painted at least a dozen times, the best being 
at the Louvre and the Prado A decree had been issued making this bit of church 
dogma particularly sacred in Spam and the people cherished it with especial ardor 
The girlish face of the Virgm is beatific, the character simple and unaffected — obvi' 
ously a local maid, or his own Dona Beatnz, while the angels sport about like any 
urchins of Seville Throughout hts career he devoted himself to these highly ''cnti' 
mental Assumptions and Conceptions, identifying genre scenes of Seville with 
Biblical stones that reflect the pleasures of parenthood (Plate 422), or the joys of 
family bfe in which the holy fathers personify mild benevolence A spmt of gentle 
kindness pervades his theology 

Goya 15 by turns rogue, philosopher, gang leader or artist, dancing or dueling, 
whose insolent tongue is as sharp as his sword, but whose etching needle is keener 
than either sword or tongue For it is with his needle that he lashes out in caricatures 
of scheming fnend and foe, it is his surgeon’s scalpel which lays bare the corruption 
and di<iease eating at the vitals of his beloved Spam Again it becomes his sound 
box, through which he utters his revolutionary doctrines, his bilious defiance of the 
ruling class, his roars of trembling rage at the cankerworm of poverty excoriating the 
land It rises to a pitch of singular eloquence, nowhere equaled, not even by Breughel, 
ashe traces the dammng evidence man s savagery in the horrible game of war He 
spares no one, least of all himself The father of twenty legitimate children, he will 
yet leap from the bull nng to some noble lady's boudoir, and from there to his studio 
to record her frivolity and shallow drceit He will grandly bow his respectable 
patrons out of the same studio only to sit down and portray the glassy stare and dull 
mien of pompous wealth Sardonic in Swift s manner, he tramples roughshod over 
a Lilliputian world, heedless of the thousand jealous darts flung at him by established 
respectability, laughing to scorn or venting his spleen at their elaborate absurdities 
Francisco Jose de Goya y Lucientes (1746 1828) had been bom at Fuendetodos, 
a wretched little village near Sarago^a After a short apprenticeship to a local painter, 
Jose Luzan y Martinez, he embarked on a madcap career which led him through 
Madrid (where he studied with Francisco Bayeu) and Rome, and on one occasion 
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landed him m the gutter, a knife m his back At twenty nine he returned to Madnd 
where he mamed Josefa Bayeu, the sister of his former master 

Up to this time Goya had accomplished nothing of note m his work It was 
only with the aid of Francisco Bayeu that he secured the commission of King 
Charles III to do a senes of cartoons for the Royal Tapestry Factory of Santa 
Barbara — designs to be used by the king’s weavers 

For almost a century, from the days of Vela^uez and Munllo, Spanish art and 
civilization had rattled down from a position of emmence to one of esthetic and 
moral bankruptcy The death of the Hapsburg Philip IV had precipitated the War 
of the Spanish Succession, ultimately bnngmg the French Bourbons to the throne 
of Spam through that mamage of the Infanta Mana to Louis XIV which Velasquez 
had staged Effiaent government was more than ever a lost cause, while but a feeble 
attempt was made to sustain the arts through imported painters (Van Loo, for a 
time, and even Tiepolo) , or mediocre imitators of Italian classicism and French rococo 
boudoir art and the ecole gdlante Foremost of the exponents of this pseudo Spamsh 
art were Mengs, the Austrian educated in Italy, and such second rate native talent 
as Bayeu 

The score of cartoons which Goya now executed were as startimg as they were 
refreshing, after a century of hackneyed foreigmsms and dispirited mythological 
Dianas and Auroras, these UveUest of Spanish scenes roused Goya's countrymen to 
the charm of their own local color genre scenes of stilt walkers, dancers, boys 
climbing trees, toreadors, majcLs — full of gaiety and movement The acclaim spurred 
him on to catalogue those features of Spain's national Ide, many of which were 
shortly to disappear forever the colorful bullJigbts, caimvaJs, outdoor love scenes, 
strolling musicians, beggars, brawlers, drunks, gamblers Not only the themes but the 
bold grouping of masses, the spinted dash and the most dehcate of color harmonies, 
were a source of discomfort to his colleagues The Woman m/uIi Toreadors (Plate 
433) overlooks some of the problems of tapestry design but with what a gay air does 
the artist mirror the swagger and ornate garb of these lower class Spaniards A decade 
later his Gossiping Wotnsn (Phte 434) shows a distinct advance in his tapestry car- 
toons, probably intended as an overdoor panel, for it Goya chose an apt composition 
of reclining women His technique is simpler now, but the ornate elegance and liquid 
tones are subtly present In Don Munuel Osono (Plate 426) , one of the masterpieces 
of child portraiture (painted in 1787), Goya has not been able to refrain from a 
macabre note as the enormous cat hungnly eyes the hberated magpie Here as always 
the colors are full of brilliant liquid light Of Seitorn Sabasa Garcia (Phte 427) , 
Beruete says 'There is light itself m the expression of this head, this mouth, and 
above all in the vivid and deep glance of her eyes which look out fixedly It is a unique 
work and one which leaves an everlasting memory " It now became the fashion to be 
painted by Goya, so that statesmen, famous beauties, cardinals and poets flocked to 
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his studio, and thus began an outpouring of masterly portraits, done with the realism 
of Velasquez, his master, and overcast with a nch harmony of color tones unsur' 
passed for beauty and debcacy As favonte at court, this enfant terrible scandalized 
the royal famibes, his insolence actually winning for him the esteem not only of 
Charles but also of the other victims of his barbs of wit Royalty and wealth flocked 
to his studio, and he painted them all, boldly, uncompromisingly, while the great 
ladies fought for his attention, among them the rich and lovely widow, the Duchess of 
Alba The Maja Clothed and the Maja J^tfde (later borrowed by Manet for his 
Olympia) are a pair of the most delightful studies of the female figure, traditionally 
said to have been posed by the Duchess, though this story has been discredited 
Goya's love affair with this noble lady nevertheless remains one of the debghtful gems 
in the literature of romance The celebrated painting in the Hispanic Society (Plate 
432) is a striking full length portrait of this ‘utterly disgraceful and completely 
beautiful prodigy,” as a contemporary Frenchman described her Bnlliant haughty 
capncious, for Goya she remained a nauonal type and a symbol The Marquesa de 
Pontcjos (Plate 424) , a portrait of a lady of wealth and her fluffy dog, is a bnlliant 
study in bght, and a delightful commentary that is no less valid for our own day 

Goya’s senes of etchings, Los Capnchos exposing the mane capnces of the 
“authonties,” consisted of broadsides agamst the afeurd king and queen, the queen's 
lover, Godoy, the farcical court etiquette, the viaous judiciary, the frivolous women 
he had known, his pompous patrons A group of overdressed minions of the court are 
seen passing a cluster of wretched poor Goya’s title asks “Do They Belong to An 
ocher Race’” A gnnning corpse leans out over a grave and wntes on a piece of 
paper ”Notbngncss ” The personal and pobtical satire was no affair of the Church, 
but when the attacks on the clergy appeared, the Inquisition demanded Goya’s arrest 
Suddenly the king called in the plates, which he said he had commanded from him, 
a ruse which saved Goya’s life The most popular work of art m Spain since ‘ Don 
Quixote,” these bnlliant combinations of dramatic silhouette and eloquent lines were 
avAly Delac.tcfrx.and'MaTjel, and in om own day by Picasso and Orozco 

Despite his rampant agnosticism, Goya was asked to decorate various churches in 
Seville, Valenaa, Toledo, scenes for which he brazenly insisted on posing harlots and 
demi mondames as angels His portait of the Family of Charles IV. a masterpiece of 
realism trenchantly stated, shows a commonplace bourgeois family, “the grocer’s 
family who have won the big lottery prize,” with the sour faced strumpet queen 
surrounded by her issue 

Goya was by now the most famous man in Spain, feted by the wealthy who 
begged him to decorate their villas, adored by the masses for his peasant ways, his 
boxing skill, his daredevil championship of their wretchedness, while the immoral 
court luxunated in his mad but witty protests 

In later uorks like Majas on the Balcony (Plate 429) , painted about 1810, his 
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palette shows a greater economy of color range which is now subdued and silvery, 
while his brush has become masterfully broad and summary in its statement of salient 
facts There is a brilliant harmony of mass and a sweepmg rhythm in the interplay 
of inclined heads Like shadows, the forms of their companions repeat and confirm 
the pose of the coquettish mujas. the partners forming a diagonal opposition of lines, 
a subtle interplay probably not without allusion to some scandal in Goya's social 
circle 

When It seemed that Spanish decay could progress no further, the Napoleonic 
wars brought the French to the aty gates of Madrid During the wholesale slaughter 
that followed, Goya, his fury exhausted, could only sit like Empedocles on Etna, 
observing the seething mass of violence within the crater His second great senes of 
etchings, the Disiisters of the War, suggested by Callot's Musencs of War, show the 
mangled forms that once were men, the ghoulish tortures, rape, disembowelment, the 
final shneks before the finng squad The scenes generally speak for them'^:Kes "I 
saw this,” he entitles one, “Is this what you were bom for"?" ‘ That always happens ” 
The artist is beyond rage, he has suffered and been left dry of emotion For sheer 
visual impact nothing is to equal this senes until the present-day masterpiece by 
another Spaniard, dealing with the latest conflagration within Spam, Picasso's 
Gwcmica mural 

Of Goya's chronic illnesses, his general debility caused by nervous irritation and 
intestinal disorders, little need here be said He had suffered a severe stroke in 1792 
which left him permanently deaf Shut off from the conversation of companions and 
the world of music to which he had always been passionately devoted, he now became 
morose and bitterly critical of human folly From the bnght gaiety of his paints he 
turned to the sharpness of his etchmg needle Having retired from the court life he 
moved into the country near Madrid where he continued to work 

Goya’s love of bullfighting, m which he boasted he had engaged as a youth, was 
given full vent m the senes of etchings. The Tawroinachm, dealing with the history 
of this national sport The finest bullfighters like CostW/ares (Plate436) were national 
heroes, and Goj’a dei:ghted to eeJebrafe their arregant pnde in the hazards of the 
game The Toledo BiiH/ight (Plate 431), one of the rare oils dealing with the subject, 
IS infenor in spint and execution to one in the MetropoLtan Museum 

His Sel/ Portrait (Plate 435), at about sixty five, has more than a touch of Rem- 
brandt's sel^analysis Like his avowed “master,” Goya constantly searched hts own 
physiognomy and set down what it revealed of inner turmoil Here we sec a still 
powerful head, the mouth comers are twisted downward, there are ravages of illness, 
but what a striking visage it is that looms defiantly out of the darkness, created with 
an economy of brvishwork that Velasques would have noted with approv'al 

Goya finally left Spun (1824) to take the cure at Bordeaux and it was here at 
the age of eighty two that he died In so tumultuous and prolific a career it was 
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h\s studio, and thus began an outpouring of masterly portraits, done with the realism 
of Velasquez, his master, and overcast with a rich harmony of color tones unsur- 
passed for beauty and delicacy As favonte at court, this enfant ternble scandalized 
the royal families, his insolence actually wmning for him the esteem not only of 
Charles but also of the other victims of his barbs of wit Royalty and wealth flocked 
to his studio, and he painted them all, boldly, uncompromisingly, while the great 
ladies fought for his attention, among them the nch and lovely widow, the Duchess of 
Alba The Maja Clothed and the Maja J^ude (later borrowed by Manet for his 
OI>mpw) are a pair of the roost delightful studies of the female figure, traditionally 
said to have been posed by the Duchess, though this story has been discredited 
Goya's love affair with this noble lady nevertheless remains one of the delightful gems 
in the literature of romance The celebrated paintmg in the Hispanic Society (Plate 
432) is a stnlang full length portrait of this ‘utterly disgraceful and completely 
beautiful prodigy,” as a contemporary Frenchman descnbed her Brilliant haughty 
capricious, for Goya she remained a national type and a symbol The Mcnquesa de 
Pontejos (Plate 424) , a portrait of a lady of wealth and her fluffy dog, is i bnlliant 
study in light, and a delightful commentary that is no less valid for our own day 

Goya’s senes of etchings, Los Ctipnchos exposing the mane caprices of the 
authorities,’ consisted of broadsides against the absurd king and queen, the queen's 
lover, Godoy, the farcical court etiquette, the viaous )udiciary, the fnvolous women 
he had known, his pompous patrons A group of overdressed mimons of the court are 
seen passing a cluster of wretched poor Goya’s title asks “Do They Belong to An 
other Race’” A gnnning corpse leans out over a grave and wntes on a piece of 
paper “Nothingness ” The personal and political satire was no affair of the Church, 
but when the attacks on the clergy appeared, the Inquisition demanded Goya’s arrest 
Suddenly the king called m the plates, which he said he had commanded from him, 
a ruse which saved Goya’s life The most popular work of art m Spam since “Don 
Quixote,” these bnlliant combinations of dramatic silhouette and eloquent lines were 
a.vvil’; uaiKited b?; Lkks,cj:<is5. Vreasso nTA Oio-cc. 

Despite his rampant agnosticism, Goya was asked to decorate various churches in 
Seville, Valencia, Toledo, scenes for which he brazenly insisted on posing harlots and 
demi mondatnes as angels His poitait of the Family of Charles IV, a masterpiece of 
realism trenchantly stated, shows a commonplace bourgeois family, ‘'the grocer's 
family who have won the big lottery prize,” with the sour faced strumpet queen 
surrounded by her issue 

Goya was by now the m{»t famous man in Spam, feted by the wealthy who 
begged him to decorate their villas, adored by the masses for his peasant ways, his 
boxing skill, his daredetil championship of their wretchedness, while the immoral 
court luxuriated in his mad but witty protests 

In later works like Majas on the Balcony (Plate 429), painted about 1810, his 
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palette shows a greater economy of color range vchich is now subdued and siKery, 
while his brush has become masterfully broad and summary m its statement of salient 
facts There is a bnlliant harmony of mass and a sweeping rhythm in the interplay 
of inclined heads Like shadows, the forms of their companions repeat and conhrm 
the pose of the coquettish rndjas. the partners forming a diagonal opposition of lines, 
a subtle interplay probably not without allusion to some scandal m Goya's soaal 
circle 

When It seemed that Spanish decay could progress no further, the Napoleonic 
wars brought the French to the city gates of Madnd During the wholesale slaughter 
that followed, Goya, his fury exhausted, could only sit like Empedocles on Etna, 
observing the seething mass of violence within the crater His second great senes of 
etchings, the Disasters of the War, suggested by Callot's Miseries of War, show the 
mangled forms that once were men, the ghoulish tortures, rape, disembowe\ment, the 
final shnelcs before the finng squad The scenes generally speak for themselves “I 
saw this,” he entitles one, '“‘Is this what you were bom for'^” ‘That always happens ” 
The artist is beyond rage, he has suffered and been left dry of emotion For sheer 
visual impact nothing is to equal this senes until the present day masterpiece by 
another Spaniard, dealing with the latest conflagration within Spam, Picasso's 
Guemicd mural 

Of Goya’s chronic illnesses, his general debility caused by nervous irritation and 
intestinal disorders, little need here be said He had suffered a severe stroke in 1 792 
which left him permanently deaf Shut off from the conversation of companions and 
the world of music to which he had always been passionately devoted, he now became 
morose and bitterly critical of human folly From the bright gaiety of his paints he 
turned to the sharpness of his etching needle Having retired from the court life he 
moved into the country near Madnd where he continued to work 

Goya's love of bullfighting, in which he boasted he had engaged as a youth, was 
given full vent in the senes of etchings, The Tmiromachw, dealing with the history 
of this national sport The finest bullfighters hkeCostiffares (PIate436) were national 
heroes, and Go}’3 delighted to ceiebrate thar arrogaot pnde xv the of the 

game The Toledo BiiH/ighc (Plate 431), one of the rare oils dealing with the subject, 
is infenor in spint and execution to one in the Metropolitan Museum 

His Scl/ Portrflit (Plate 435), at about sixty^five, has more than a touch of Rem' 
brandt's sel^analysis Like his avowed “master,” Goya constantly searched his own 
physiognomy and set down what it revealed of inner turmoil Here wc see a still 
powerful head, the mouth comers are twisted downward, there arc ravages of illness, 
but what a staking visage it is that looms defiantly out of the darkness, created vwth 
an economy of brushvvork that Velasquez would have noted with approval 

Goya finally left Spain (1824) to take the cure at Bordeaux and it w-as here at 
the age of eighty two that he died In so tumultuous and prolific a career it was 
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inevitible that he should touch upon every aspect of Spanish civilization, and where 
life was so often bitterly tragic it was natural enough that his sensitive eye should 
pick out tho«e cruel ironies of fate which arc beyond all that even laws and courts 
can rectify 

The Forge (Plate 428) is perhaps Goya s masterpiece in America, the summa^ 
tion of his technique and as such his most modem creation But beyond his technique, 
and even more, as a revolutionary thinker and as an interpreter of life, he remains the 
first great modem master 
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German School 


T he breakdown of the Holy Roman Empire in the thirteenth century left 
Germany in a state of political and social chaos The absence of a cen 
tralized government to maintain order, the economic rivalry of commer 
cially powerful cities and incessant squabfcles of petty rulers were inexorably 
undermining the matenal stability of the people, while the reaction against strict 
church dogma and against the corrupt slate mto which the Lateran had fallen was 
gradually removmg the spiritual bulwark erected by Gothic piety 

To offset the greed and matenalism of the mercantile interests and the «elfish 
ness of the feudal aristocracy as well as the rising tide of agnosticism and heresy, 
there swept over Germany a wave of mysticism The eloquent spokesman of the 
new movement was the Dominican monk. Master Eckhart Like St Franas before 
him, Master Eckhart sought refine from the sordidness of life in inner contempla* 
tion and in the lyrical beauty of nature ‘ In every individual,” he said, ‘ there is a 
spark of the divine essence which is forever seeking to return to God ” And God, he 
asserted, was to be found ‘ not only in places of worship but m all that lives and 
breathes, all that blooms and withers and dies” Therefore, let him who would 
become one with the soul of the universe renounce formal worship for a life of 
devout contemplation and gentle demeanor 

This doctrine of mystical, personal faith appealed directly to a people exhausted 
by war, famine, the Black Death and the oppression of the Church Condemned by 
the Pope for preaching this pantheistic doctnne. Master Eckhart nevertheless per 
sisted, and his following throughout Germany grew steadily, while everywhere secret 
brotherhoods sprang up to practice what the Dominican friar preached from the 
pulpit of the Cologne Cathedral This cult of mysticism, which enabled men to 
escape from the bonds of church tyranny and everyday despair, set their minds 
free to speculate on the nature of the divine and opened new vistas to the imagina- 
tion Substituting a personal vision of sweetness, humility and loving kindness 
for the customary interpretation of the Chnstian legends, the mystics earned the 
teachings of Master Eckhart throughout the Rhine valley, with an effect on German 
art similar to that of the Franciscan movement on the art of Italy 

Among the artists who responded wholeheartedly to the gentle fnar’s teachings 
was a group of painters who worked in Cologne, the prosperous metropolis of the 
Lower Rhine The culture of this aty had always been strongly influenced by that 
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of the neighbonng Low Countnes, and the work of the Cologne school, whose 
founder is said to have been Master WilUam (Meister Wilhelm) of Cologne, was 
a fusion of the gentle piety of the mystics and the fresh and pleasing naturalism of 
the early Flemish school The life of Master William is shrouded m uncertainty, 
but we know that he was active toward the end of the fourteenth century and that 
he enjoyed a wide reputation Among the pictures ascnbed to him is the charming 
Ivladonna wxth the Bean Blossom, the earliest known representation of the Virgin 
as the Cologne artists painted her ‘Tall and slender like the statues in their narrow 
niches in the Gothic cathedrals, with sloping shoulders, high forehead, heavy- 
lidded, downcast eyes, small nose, finely cut lips, long and tapering fingers, the 
Virgin and female saints about her, with their air of sweet detachment from the 
world, are httle more than shadowy dream forms ” Among other paintings formerly 
attributed to Master William of Cologne but now given to an anonymous Cologne 
master is The Virgin Enthroned (Plate 437), in the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia 
Here the old hieratic style which fourteenth century German paintmg had taken 
over from medieval book illumination, is manifested m the anti naturalistic gold 
background, m the symbolic treatment of architectural elements m the choice of 
colors which reinforce the eqmhbnum of the composition, and in the complete 
absence of spatial consideration 

Among the followers of Master William was Stephen Lochner, who«c Madonna 
m a Rose Arbor and Madonna with a Violet are lync compositions of great charm, 
smiling wistfully, the Madonna m these pictures is seated m a garden where lovely 
flowers make a gay tapestry, while winsome angels hover about, playing celestial 
music The foremost of the Cologne painters, Stephen Lochner has often been com 
pared with Fra Angebco, who also painted pictures * by which the heart would be 
kindled towa«l God ” The work of the German painter, however, shows a much 
keener sense of observation and, beu^ Northern, is far more reahstic than that of 
Fra Angelico Stephen Lochner s most famous work, the Adoration of the Ma^i 
m the Cologne Cathedral, is acknowledged to be the most sigmficant painting pro- 
duced in ntedieva} Cesmany 

Conrad of Soest, a Westphalian painter of the early fifteenth century, is related 
in style to the early Cologne masters He too makes the background shine with 
bnlliantly polished gold and builds up his compositions in an almost geometncally 
poised symmetry similar in manner to that of the medieval artists One of his 
most engaging works, the Coronation of the Virgin (Plate 440), in the Cleveland 
Mu'^um, illustrates the hieratic medievd style which contmued not only m West 
phalia, but also throughout most of Germany, long after the new Flemish naturalism 
had been inaugurated by the Van Eycks and their 'successors At the same Ume, the 
effect of Flemi'ih realism on Westphalian art is stnkingly demonstrated in such paint- 
ings as the Cniajixicm (Plate 445) by an unknown master 
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Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the regional character of the 
vanous schools which flourished m Germany was rather strictly maintained, but 
the custom of spending several “wanderyears” as joumeyman'painter throughout 
the country enabled the artist to transmit his local style to other artistic centers 
Thus we find the essential feature of the Cologne school in the work of a painter 
whose activity centered in the North Sea port of Hamburg — Master Francke, who 
combines the charm and sweetness of the Cologne masters with a certain droll humor 
and whimsical playfulness entirely his own 

The masters of the Colc^ne school, many of whom remain anonymous, added 
a touch of poetry to the mysticism which was destined to become so important an 
element in the greatest achievements of German art But just as the Franciscan 
spint drooped and faded before the growing individualism of the Renaissance so the 
Cologne school gave way before the overwhelming force of Flemish realism Cologne, 
Augsburg, Strasburg, Nuremberg, Ulm and Basel were all situated m the way of the 
great trade routes, and during the yearly fairs held in these cities, Flemish cloth, lace, 
tapestries and paintings were offered to the German burghers The realism of the 
Flemish school found great admirers m Germany, whose painters soon flocked to 
Bruges and Antwerp to learn the secret of the Van Eycks' craftsmanship, while 
Flemish painters established themselves m Germany where they found a lucrative 
market for their work The Master of Flemalle, Roger van der Weyden, who did 
a triptych for a church at Cologne, and Dirk Bouts, were widely imitated by the 
Cologne masters, notably by the realists Lucas Moser and Conrad Witz, and by such 
anonymous artists as the Master of the Altar of St Bartholomew, the Master of the 
Life of the Virgin, by whom there is a charming Madonna and Child in the Detroit 
Museum and an Ascension of Chnst in the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia, the 
Master of the Holy Kinship, whose painting of Saint Thaddens and Saint Matthew 
IS in the Boston Museum These are at the other pole from the mystic piety of the 
earlier Cologne masters 

Realism made considerable stndes in Germany dunr^ tbe second half of die 
fifteenth century The small votive pictures of the Cologne school developed into 
altarpieces m the best Flemish manner, m Ume the German altarpieces became highly 
elaborate compositions, witn dense groups of figures crowding the numerous wings 
and partitions — many of them painted by artists whose names have not yet been 
identified For the time being at least, mysticism had given way to material concern 

In the nch commercial centers of the Swabian and Franconian districts, the 
painters active during the middle of the fifteenth century also abandoned the 
older Franascan traditions and submitted to the Flemish influence Many of them 
received their training in the workshops of Flemish masters, among these was prob 
ably Hans Memlmg of Memlingcn, who worked and died in Bruges as the most 
renown^ painter of his generation One of the most characteristic and charm' 
mg works belonging to the Swabian school is the portrait group of a newly wed 
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couple of upper class citizens of Ulm, The Two Lovers (Plate 441), painted by 
Bartholomaeus Zeitblom (ca 14501520) or one of his followers, and now owned by 
the Cleveland Museum The dignified representation of St George and St Wolfgang 
(Plate 439), a fragment of a laige altarpiece, was executed by the Master of the 
Hausbuch, a painter, engraver and engineer working in the region of Wurzbui^ 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century, who is named after the sketchbook 
{HausbuchJ which chance brought to the attention of ‘scholars His style marks 
him an immediate predecessor of the gifted German painter Matthias Nithart, called 
Grunewald, who may have been his pupil 

Grunewald is perhaps the only universal genius in German art He was bom 
about 1460, most probably at Wurzbuxg, and died in 1 528 It is indicative of the un- 
fortunate disruption of cultural tradition, which followed in the wake of the German 
Reformation that he was almost forgotten for centunes A seventeenth century 
historian who refers to his works does not even know his name, his unique achieve 
ment, based on re attnbuted paintings, had to be rediscovered m our own day 
Unlike most Northern artists who relied on their mastery of Ime, Grunewald used 
his colors as actual factors of form and expression He had a keen sense of observation 
as well as a profound admiration for nature, so that those details which are not 
encompassed in the expressive movement dominating his compositions, he renders 
with naturalistic accuracy On the other hand, those features which needed to be 
emphasized in order to stress the spintual significance of his theme, he let down 
with deliberate disregard for natural forms or local color Gay and bnght hues 
alternate suddenly with harsh and sombre shad« in dramatic dissonance The most 
striking instance of this symbolic use of color is his masterwork, the great Isenhcim 
Altar (now in the Museum of Colmar, Alsace) Here the colors, as Professor 
Charles Kuhn has aptly pointed out, “remam sombre and subdued m the Cnici/ixion. 
grow jubilant and noisy m the Incamatton, become exultant and ecstatic m the super' 
natural Resurrection and contrast effectively m the two scenes from the Legend of 
St Anthony to convey the feeing of cool calm of early morning and flaming 
midday heat ” 

Grunewald owed nothing to the masters of Italian Renaissance, his was essen 
tially a Northern genius, concerned with the expression of feeling and emotion, 
rather than the plastic idealization of form Expressionism — the deliberate di-^tortion 
of natural forms to achieve dramatic emphasis — is used more capably and with more 
telling effect by Grunewald than by any other European master He torments the 
body m order to convey the agony of the soul phy<;tcal suffenng is desenbed with 
almost unbearable intensity The limbs and face of the Savior are distorted m an 
ecstasy of pain, the gnef of the mourners remains poignant and real 

There are many local differences in the German art of this period, reflecting 
to some extent the «pecific characteristics of the vanous people comprising the nation. 
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For some of the larger centers where a great many works have been preserved, it js 
possible to establish an uninterrupted succession and trace a tradition handed down 
for several generations In smaller regions the production is limited, and only a few 
isolated artists or short-lived schools have become known to us 

By the end of the fifteenth century the Renaissance had invaded the Nether 
lands, and the Italianate Flemings passed their newly acquired knowledge on to the 
Germans The new realism in Germany consisted of a mingling of Flemish naturalism 
Italian humanism and Gothic love detail The leadership in German art now 
passed from the Cologne school to two great schools that had a short but brilliant 
duration- Nuremberg and Augsburg Outstanding among the Nuremberg painters 
was Michael Wolgemut (1434-1519), whose portraits show excellent workmanship 
and very often a remarkably convincing charactenzation His Portrait of a Mail 
(Place 452), m the Detroit Institute of Arts, is still largely in the Gothic tradition, 
but in the work of Bernard Stngel (Portrait of an Augsburg Patncian Pinakothek, 
Munich, PortMit of a Lady. Metropolitan Museum) the Gothic manner gives way 
to penetrating analysis of the subject 

As a result of the invention of the art of printing by Johannes Gutenberg 
shortly before 1440, German masters of the middle fifteenth century turned their 
attention to graphic reproduction Engraving and woodcutting were not newly im 
vented at this time, but they did take on a quite unexpected importance for the 
artist as well as the public At first engravings were largely executed to reproduce 
sketches and projects for pictonal compositions, patterns and models to be circulated 
among workers in the minor arts — goldsmiths and jewelers, these graphic processes 
were also widely used to decorate playing cards, for card games had become popular 
about this time (Plate 448) Woodcuts were destined to serve as illustrations in 
books originally illuminated in color Soon the artists learned to display their talents 
m the new medium with great freedom, and the graphic arts eventually became the 
domain in which the creative German genius excelled the rest of the world 

The best representative of the eatUcc stages of this newly evsen art was 
Martin Schongauer of Colmar (ca 1445-1491) With him engraving ceases to be 
merely a by-product of painting, and becomes an independent branch of artistic 
activity He was able to execute large composiUons filled with figures in vehement 
dramatic action, such as the engraving of Christ Carrying the Cross (Plate 443) 
In this intentionally overcrowded bustle of an unfeeling populace eager to witness 
an exciting spectacle, the figure of the Redeemer, fallen under the weight of the 
huge cro^s, i& elaborated in a most impressive and significant contrast The same 
skillful use of linear elements can be observed in Schongauer's powerful engraving 
of Clinst on tli(. Cross (Plate 442), a traditional representation of the theme but 
imbued w-iih a new vigor and meanii^ Schongauer's painting, strongly influenced 
by Roger van dcr Weyden, transmitted the realism and fervor of the Flemish school 
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to a young artist who was to become one of the leading figures m European art — 
Albrecht Durer 

Durer (14714528) was bom m Nuremberg, “the Florence of Germany” He 
was first apprenticed to a goldsmith but, as he wrote in his diary, “When I could 
work neatly my liking drew me rather to painting than to goldsmith’s work 
and m 1486 my father bound me apprentice to Michael Wolgemut, to serve him 
three years long” After his apprenticeship m Michael Wolgemut’s workshop, 
Durer began his “wanderyears ” Twentyone, comely of person, endowed with 
unusual charm and intelligence, he was welcomed and befnended wherever he went 
In Colmar he stood spellbound before the magnificent Madonna and Child in a Rose 
Arbor which Martin Schongauer had pamted for the church of his patron saint, 
and although the master himself was already dead, Durer received from this work 
the unforgettable impression of a Madonna type a calm, benign countenance, a 
nobly proportioned body, a maternal bearing that embraced all humanity with 
loving kindness Many influences m later years were to shape Durer 's image of the 
Virgin, but essentially the impression he received during those early “wanderyears" 
altered little Many years later, when he executed his famous altarpiece, The Festival 
of the Rose Carden for the chapel of the German Exchange in Venice, or when he 
pamted the Madonna and Child tenth Same Anne m the Metropolitan Museum 
(Plate 461), he ga\e the Virgin the same attributes of strength, serenity and 
motherliness 

Back in Nuremberg after his travels, Durer married Agnes Frey, daughter of a 
well to do merchant, she appears to have been an insensitive woman, interested m 
her husband's artistic activity largely for the sake of the financial returns it yielded 
For Durer’s fame now extended well beyond the boundaries of local Nuremberg 
soaety, he was receiving numerous commissions from the wealthy German patricians, 
including the great Elector of Saxony, FredencL the Wise 

How much Durer owed to Michael Wolgemut and how far he surpassed him 
may be realized by a companson of Wolgemut's Detroit Portrait with Durer's 
SeJ/ Portrait m the Louvre, painted m 1483 During the years that followed, stimu 
lating contact with the Italian Renaissance opened his eyes to new forms, and he 
painted such masterpieces as the Portrait of Jacob Muffel and that of Hteron;^mns 
Holzschuher. two prominent men of his native city of Nuremberg, both of which 
served as the standard for German Renaissance portraiture Durer’s studies of 
women have, on the whole, a rather heavy touch, but here, too, is evidence of an 
incessant probing into character The Portrait of a Woman m the Bache Collection 
(Plate 460) , displays to a marked degree the influence of the Venetian masters, while 
The Wife of Johst Planc\felt. in the Toledo Museum (Plate 456), retams the sober 
tone of ins earlier Gothic realism 

In 1505 Durer journeyed to Vemcc where the aged Giovanm Bellmi received 
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him warmly, admiring his work and encouraging him to remain in Italy Despite 
the fact that the Venetians offered him “an office and two hundred ducats a year,’ 
Durer returned home to Nuremberg where he enjoyed the patronage of burgher and 
peasant alike, for while the pulpit was closed to those who preached reform, the 
pnnted sheet and broadside were accessible to all, and illustrated with engravings 
and woodcuts, mediums m which Durer soon excelled, they became powerful 
weapons in the struggle against religious abuse 

The begmnmg of the sixteenth century, which marked the focal point of Durer s 
activity, also marked a new epoch m European history In Italy, Alexander Borgia, 
Julius II and Leo X had made of the Papacy a ruthless temporal power which 
exploited their lucrative monopoly of church tithes In Germany the Emperor 
Maximilian strove desperately to retain h«s hold on the Holy Roman Empire Print 
ing had made important strides, and science was daily turning a new page before 
the dazzled eyes of men Most important of all, the cataclysm of the Reformation 
was preparmg to burst upon Northern Europe Albrecht Durer, with his keen intelli 
gence and tremendous capacity for feeling, did not remain untouched by the events 
about him He was, more truly perhaps than any other artist, a child of his time, 
interpreting the social and intellectual currents of his age with great vigor and 
imagination 

Like Schongauer, Durer found m the graphic arts a freedom of expression 
which oil painting did not always afford him As a painter he had to struggle with 
the difficulty of finding a way to adapt the new forms of the Italian Renaissance, 
which he so much admired, to his Gothic tradition In some of his works, notably 
the Madonna iinth the Ins (Earl of Richmond Collection), the Adoration of the 
Magi (Uffizi, Florence) and the Four Apostles (Pinakothek, Munich) , the plastic 
treatment of forms and the dramatic use of color combme to achieve this synthesis 
with marked success For, as Professor Kuhn observes, “In addition to a speculative 
type of mind which prompted an earnest attitude toward art and life, he possessed 
powers of acute observation and was extremely capable of sensuous experiences ’’ In 
other works notably some of his portraits, the Italian preoccupation with form and 
the Gothic love of minute detail expressed in linear patterns, remain separate elements 
which do not fuse into an oiganic whole No such conflict exists in his engravings 
and woodcuts In these he is capable of the loftiest eloquence his engravings of the 
Passion were charged with profound significance for sixteenth century Europe, and 
such subjects as Chnst Before Pilate The Flagellation and Christ Crowned with 
Thoms told in compelling language the story of religious persecution m Europe 

The specimens chosen from his prolific engravings show this very clearly In the 
charming Madonna with a Pear (Plate 449) the problem of representing a group 
m front of a detailed landscape background and combining the two elements into a 
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harmonious ensemble is solved with remarkable sbll In other engravings, Durer 
treats more intncate artistic problems with his typical thoroughness and application, 
as, for example, in his St Jerome m Hw Study, or his celebrated Melanchoha, and the 
Knight imth Death and the Devxi, available in many American museums 

Durer s influence on German painting was far reaching The Franconian artists, 
Hans von Kulmbach, Leonard Schauffdein and Wolf Traut the Alsatian artist, 
Hans Baldung, renowned for his splendid panels for the altar of the Freibuig Ca- 
thedral, and the lync landscape pamter, Albrecht Altdorfer, to whom a Katunty in 
Chicago is attnbuted (Plate 444) , all denve, m the last analysis, from Albrecht Durer 

Closely related to Durer in spint, though lacking both the powerful sweep of 
the Nuremberg artist’s imagination and his brilliantly versatile technical knowledge, 
was Lucas Cranach Bom dunng the tempestuous pre Reformation penod, Cranach 
early identified himself with the new religious movement that was sweeping over 
Northern Europe He was a great fnend and stout supporter of Martin Luther, whom 
he met in the celebrated university town of Wittenberg, the intellectual center 
of the Reformation It may have been his ardent championship of Protestantism 
that won for Cranach the appointment as court painter to the Protestant Elector, 
Fredenck the Wise At any rate, while still m his early thirties, Cranach became 
assoaated with the house of Saxony whose members he portrayed in a senes of 
remarkable studies Cranach was closely bound to his patrons by ties of religion 
and intellect, for the Electors of Saxony were, like himself, champions of the Reforma 
tion and leaders m the intellectual awakening of Germany As such, they exercised 
a significant effect on the art of the German realist Perhaps the Saxon princes 
sensed that a homely, indigenous flavor m painting was necessary to wean the other 
Protestant nobles from the Italian schools fostered by the Church of Rome In any 
case Cranach, with the support of his patrons, became one of the founders of a 
German school of painting that was distinctly partisan in its leanings toward 
Protestantism 

Among the great religious pictures which Lucas Cranach pamted are his Rest 
ontfie Fhg^ic (Berlin), with a detailed romantic landscape background, his Madonna 
Under an Apple Tree, with its warm, attractive colormg, his Madonna and Child 
Holding a Bunch of Grapes, a human and intimate interpretation of the sacred 
theme, and his Christ and Woman Tdi{en m Adultery in the National Gallery 
of Canada As for his portraits, they form a fasanating gallery Done with affectionate 
insight, they are sound psychological studies of men, women and children as Cranach 
knew them in his native environment (Plates 450, 457) 

Living in an age which felt the impact of Italian Humanism, Cranach naturally 
tned his hand at classical themes The Judgment of Pans (Plate 465), of which 
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he painted several versions (Metropolitan Museum, City Art Museum of St Louis), 
and the Venus and Amor m the New York Historical Society, illustrate Cranach’s 
interest in mythology But although the figures are charmingly grouped and grace- 
fully delineated, bs naively sensuous nudes remain ineffectual on the whole, lacking 
the element of universality which the Itabans knew how to impart 

So appreciative of his efforts were Cranach's patrons that the artist was hard 
put to It to furnish enough paintings to mret the demand The apprentices of bs 
atelier, however, soon became proficient in aping the style of the master and, under 
bs supervision, turned out an extraordinary amount of work Since most of these 
paintings went out under the si^ature of Cranach, or under the crowned dragon 
wbch hallmarked his productions, the artist became famous for the speed of his 
painting and was given the sobnquet celenmus ptctor, the fastest painter So 
endunng was this belief m his amazing faality of producton that the Larm words 
were inscribed on his tombstone when he died at Weimar m 1553, at the age of 
eighty -one 

The last German painter of importance was Hans Holbein the Younger (1497 
1543), who continued the work of the Augsburg school, established by Hana Burgk 
mair (1473'1531), and became one of the most skillful portait painters of all time 

A native of Augsburg, the busy commercial capital of Southern Germany where 
the Emperor Maximilian held court, Hans Holbein early came in contact with the 
aristocratic elements of bs country At the age of seventeen, however, he went to 
Switzerland, probably to escape religious persecution wbch had become rampant in 
his country In Basel he secured employment with the famous printer and publisher, 
Frobenius, and was commissioned to illustrate a work of the great scholar Erasmus, 
In Praise of FoUn Holbein did many portraits of Erasmus, the one in the Louvre 
being the most famous It was then that Holbein sought refuge m England where he 
obtamed the patronage of Thomas More, Henry VIII and the English anstocracy 
Durmg his English sojourn he painted many portraits of the German colony of 
merchants in London, the merchants of the Steelyard, as they were called His 
portrait of the Merchant Gisze is one of the most successful of this senes, while 
m such portraits as Lady Guildford (Metropolitan Museum), Catherine Howard 
(Toledo Museum), Lady Rich and Margaret V/yat. Lady Lee (Metropolitan 
Museum) and A Lady From the Court of Henry VIII (Bache Collection, Plate 
466) , Holbein has set down with astonishing accuracy and extraordinary insight the 
character of the English nobility of the court of Henry VIII One of the outstanding 
masterpieces of this period is the portrait of Sir Thomas More, m the Fnck Collec 
tion (Plate 451), the heroic chancellor of Henry VIII Strongly influenced by Italian 
Renaissance art, Holbein nevertheless remains, in such decisive factors as the 
organization of living bodies and inanimate objects as well as space, distinctly Gotbc 
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to the end of his career Thus his portrait of Edivard VI Wlien Prince of Wales, m 
the Bache Collection (Plate 467), continues the tradition of the Northern miniature 
painters, though with far more penetratu^ psychological analysis 

With Holbein we reach the end of this remarkable German school Political 
events in Germany for the next three hundred years made conditions unfavorable 
for the development of painting, and it was not till the end of the nineteenth century 
that German art was again motivated by onginality of thought and execution 
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French School 


F rance did not emerge as a political entity until the second half of i 
fifteenth century, and perhaps for this reason, produced no such school 
primitive painters as existed in Italy and Flanders Those miniaturists vj 
executed '■'stained glass windows" in the picture books of the nobihty, 1 
begun early in the fourteenth century to paint their pictures on pcindi., but th 
artists, for the most part unidentified, early borrowed the Flemish i e ilism of i 
Van Eyck school and painted in what is best termed a Franco'FUinish stylis 
synthesis Moreover, such fourteenth century panels as the Portrait i ( King |o 
(Biblioth^ueNationale) or the Martyrdom o/ St Denis (Louvre) attiibutedtoi 
Burgundian painters Malouel or Bellechose, or again the famous silk }■> unting o 
Crucifixion and Passion known as the Parement of T^arbonne (Louvre), or i 
Avignon Pietd vanously reflect the influence of the Cosmopolitan style, impor 
by the Avignon Popes from Siena (Simone Martini), and everywhere betraj 
certain formalism and refinement, a touch of delicate restraint which derive fr 
contemporary Italy Cosmopolitan the style assuredly proves, for the fusion 
identifiable elements is so thorough and universal that it is rarely possible to determ 
whether a panel was painted by a native or a visiting foreigner The two panels 
Kansas City showing Eight Musical Angels (Plate 468) "are Sienese in thar aitci 
ated grace, Northern in the gaiety of their colors, yet truly French m charm a 
refinement " The Gallic colors of the heavenly Blue Madoixm (Plate 469) har 
disguise her foreign ongins During the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes mmiati 
painters continued to practice their art m an assortment of Hour Books similar to ' 
Tres Belles Heures of the Limbourg brothers, and these, at any rate, remain th 
oughly French Gothic until the middle of the latter century when the realism 
Flemish primitives invaded and overwhelmed the French school 

Appropriately enough, clearly definable French elements appear m the w( 
of one of the earliest identifiable painters of note, Jean Fouquet of Tours (ca 14 
ca 148 1 ) , an outstanding miniaturist and panelist, who visited Italy and later sen 
at the court of Louis XI, the monarch whose strenuous efforts knit France ii 
political Unity Fouquet s Book of Hours for Etienne Chevalier, his celebra' 
Madonna and the portrait of Juvenal des Ursins bear elements of marked transit: 
from Gothic to Renaissance in certain chromatic harmonies, m architectural or 
ments and, most significant, in a broad secularization of religious theme T 
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Madonna is a lady of fashion nearer the court than the convent, while Juvenal is a 
Renaissance statesman whose matins are dearly allied to his politics One notes a 
suavity and a preciosity in the portraits, and these are qualities unmistakably French 

Other miniatunsts among many less masterly but equally interesting are 
Enguenand Charonton and Jean Bourdichon working in the Italianate style while 
occasionally, as in Nicholas Froment who spent a portion of his career in Italy, or 
the anonymous Maitre de Moulins, one feels that the French painters are little 
inferior to Italian contemporaries like Piero della Francesca, for example 

In the early sixteenth century, at the moment that France was thoroughly 
converted from a feudal to a monarchic state, she was, unfortunately, on direct 
inwtation from her monarch, conquered by Italy in the realm of art and kept at the 
pomt of slavish imitation Francis I (Plate 364), “unable in the days of his youth 
to make Italy French” by military conquest, “when age came upon him, tned to 
make France Italian ” The earlier thin stream of influence which had flowed by 
way of Avignon and earned along Frenchmen like Fouquet and Froment, now 
swelled to deluge proportions Leonardo was called in, and Andrea del Sarto 
also came to Francis' court, finally, for lack of better, Pnmaticcio and II Rosso were 
imported in the hope of equaling at the new palace of Fontainebleau the brilliant 
decorations of the Gonzaga Palaces m Mantua To Fontainebleau the visiting 
artists brought antique Greece and Rome as it was currently being pictured m Italy 
by her second rate misters In the mannerist style they produced mythological and 
allegorical nudes distorted into highly artificnl postures and attitudes Dedicated to 
the arts and social ntes of love, these Floras and Cupids served the courtly interests 
in “parliaments of love *’ In servile imitation the French artists produced -sophisticated 
allegones of love, Venuses and Dianas elegant and dainty, their limbs and joints often 
refined to tapenng deformity The Toilet of Venus or Birth of Ciipxd (Plate 471), 
or, for that matter Diane de Poitiers (Plate 470), Henry II's lovely mistress, are 
better desenbed and eulogized m the neo-classic poetry of the day Prematurely 
conceived and starved for nounsAmenC m an environment as yet unformed and 
immature, the unnatural artistic growth at Fontamebleau feebly Imgered on through 
the sixteenth century 

Meantime the passion with which men at court now desired to be recorded 
in “photograph albums” was an added element in the transition from the Gothic 
spint In traditions of painting, however, those famous portraitists, Jean Clouet, his 
son Francois (respectively valet de chambre and pemtre du roi to Francis I), and 
imitators like Corneille de Lyon, remained pre Renaissance Servmg the function of 
photographers to the court personalities, the Clouets and their shop assistants turned 
out dozens of oil portraits and hundreds of red chalk drawings, neat, deftly executed, 
instinct with elegance In these portraits, obviously perfect as likenesses but only 
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fifteenth century, and perhaps for this reason produced no such school of 
primitive painters as existed in Italy and Flanders Those miniaturists who 
executed “stained glass windows” in the picture books of the nobihty, had 
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by the Avignon Popes from Siena (Simone Martini), and everywhere betray a 
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contemporary Italy Cosmopolitan the style assuredly proves, for the fusion of 
identifiable elements is so thorough and universal that it is rarely possible to determine 
whether a panel was painted by a native or a visiting foreigner The two panels at 
Kansas City showing Eight Musical Angels (Plate 468) “are Sienese in their attenu- 
ated grace. Northern in the gaiety of their colors, yet truly French in charm and 
refinement “ The Gallic colors of the heavenly Blue Madonna (Plate 469) hardly 
disguise her foreign origins During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries miniature 
painters continued to practice their art in an assortment of Hour Books similar to the 
Tres Belles Heures of the Limboui^ brothers, and these, at any rate, remain thor 
oughly French Gothic until the middle of the latter century when the realism of 
Flemish primitives invaded and overwhelmed the French school 

Appropriately enough, clearly definable French elements appear in the work 
of one of the earliest identifiable painters of note, Jean Fouquet of Tours (ca 141 5' 
ca 1481 ) , an outstanding miniaturist and panelist, who visited Italy and later served 
at the court of Louis XI, the monarch whose strenuous efforts knit France into 
political unity Fouquet’s Book Hours for Btienne Chevalier, his celebrated 
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from Gothic to Renaissance m certain chromatic harmonies, m architectural oma 
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Madonna is a lady of fashion nearer the court than the convent, while Juvenal is a 
Renaissance statesman whose matins are dearly allied to his politics One notes a 
suavity and a preciosity in the portraits, and the^ are qualities unmistakably French 

Other miniatunsts among many less masterly but equally interesting are 
Enguerrand Charonton and Jean Bourdichon working in the Italianate style while 
occasionally, as in Nicholas Froment who spent a portion of his career in Italy, or 
the anonymous Maitre de Moulins, one feels that the French painters are little 
inferior to Italian contemporanes like Piero della Francesca, for example 

In the early sixteenth century, at the moment that France was thoroughly 
converted from a feudal to a monarchic state, she was, unfortunately, on direct 
invitation from her monarch, conquered by Italy in the realm of art and kept at the 
point of slavish imitation Francis I (Plate 364), “unable m the days of lus youth 
to make Italy French" by military conquest, “when age came upon him, tned to 
make France Italian " The earlier thin stream of influence which had flowed by 
way of Avignon and earned along Frenchmen like Fouquet and Froment, now 
swelled to deluge proponions Leonardo was called in, and Andrea del Sarto 
also came to Francis’ court, finally, for lack of better, Pnmaticcio and II Rosso were 
imported m the hope of equaling at the new palace of Fontainebleau the brilliant 
decorations of the Gonzaga Palaces in Mantua To Fontainebleau the visiting 
artists brought antique Greece and Rome as it was currently being pictured in Italy 
by her second rate misters In the mannerist style they produced mythological and 
allegorical nudes distorted into highly artifiaal postures and attitudes Dedicated to 
the arts and social ntes of love, these Floras and Cupids served the courtly interests 
in “parliaments of love " In servile imitation the French artists produced sophisticated 
allegories of love, Venuses and Dianas elegant and dainty, their limbs and joints often 
refined to tapenng deformity The Toilet of Venus or Birth of Cupid (Plate 471), 
or, for that matter Diene de Poitiers (Plate 470), Henry ITs lovely mistress, are 
better desenbed and eulogized m the neo classic poetry of the day Prematurely 
conceived and starved lor nourishment in an environment as yet unformed and 
immature, the unnatural artistic growth at Fontainebleau feebly lingered on through 
the sixteenth century 

Meantime the passion with which men at court now desired to be recorded 
m “photograph albums" was an added element in the transition from the Gothic 
spirit In traditions of painting, however, those famous portraitists, Jean Clouet, his 
son Fran 9 ois (respectively valet de chamhre and pemtre du roi to Francis I), and 
imitators like Corneille de Lyon, remained pre Renaissance Servmg the function of 
photographers to the court personalities, the Clouets and their shop assistants turned 
out dozens of oil portraits and hundreds of red chalk drawings, neat, deftly executed, 
instinct with elegance In these portraits, obviously perfect as likenesses but only 



mildly characterful, the Clouets touched off an age of gallant cavaliers and ladies m 
waiting who mutually inspired the most reffned sentiments and practices of honor, 
dalliance and love The Bizabeth of Valois (Plate 473) , one of the finest of Francois 
Clouet’s portraits, may have been the portrait sent to her prospective husband 
Philip II of Spam “The face of the fifteen year old pnncess is modeled with easy 
touch and great precision ’ The beautiful ruff, the jeweled necklace, the heavy 
embroider)' and slashed sleeves are equal m their realism to the finest of contemporary 
Flemish portraiture The drawings and pastels were duplicated by copyists at the 
Clouet portrait establishment, so that today it is only occasionally possible to select 
an original among the hundreds of papers m the famous Conde Museum at Chantilly 
The nval shop of Corneille de Lyon produced miniature portraits in oil often equal 
to, and occasionally surpassing m character delineation, the work of the busy Clouet 
shop These studies, when they are masterly, as in the Marechal Bonnwet (Plate 
472) , have the accent of greatness that appears in the contemporary work of Holbein 
at the court of Henry VIII 

The seventeenth century covers the reigns of Louis XIII and his son, Louis 
XIV Both kmgs were children when they succeeded to the throne of France, and 
during the mmonty of each the political scene was dominated by a woman and a 
cardinal Mane de’ Medici, mother of Louis XIII, shanng her power with Richelieu, 
while Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV, had to cope with Cardinal Mazann 
Dunng this century Pans was completely changed in appearance The aty lost 
Its crowded Gothic character, new quarters were laid out. handsome squares and 
wide avenues replaced the narrow, winding streets The Baroque m architecture, 
launched from Italy dunng the Counter Reformation, lent added impetus to church 
building the Invalides, the Val de Grace, the Church of the Sorbonne, among many 
others, while the nobles built town mansions m the new mode 

The Baroque architecture called for a similar style of decoration both m the 
royal palaces and in the churches French artists began to flock to Rome to attend 
the Academy of Art established by Colbert 

Among those artists who traveled to Italy for the requisite training and burned 
back to decorate the grand mansions or hotels and churches in the Baroque style (so 
bnlliantly exemplified by Rubens at Mane de’ Medici’s Luxembourg Palace) the 
foremost was Simon Vouet (1590 1649), a masterly techniaan who employed an 
army of assistants working in the eclectic manner of the Carraca Flattering con 
temporanes swore that his facile and overtly sensuous decorations were supenor to 
those of Rubens, a point that Vouet himself not only agreed upon but strenuously 
advertised, so that his work won an enormous vogue and later influenced native 
decorators Eustache le Sueur (1616 1655), his pupil, is less pretentious but equally 
charmmg and considerably more reserved and wholesome 
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Concurrent with the decorative mfhience of the Carracci, appeared the tene^ 
bnsm and proletanan themes of Caravaggio, which were made fashionable in 
Spam by Ribera, in Holland by Honthorst and the Utrecht school, and now in 
France were paralleled by the work of Jacques Callot (1592 1635) His tramps, 
gypsies and beggars (Plate 480), the flotsam of the Thirty Years’ War, were set 
down in drawings and caricatures composed of nervous, thin, scratchy lines that lit 
up their miserable raggedness His senes of etchings. The Miseries of V/ar, were to 
mspire later protests like Goya’s Disasters of the War 

Other artists borrowed with frank wholeheartedness the spotlightmg of Cara- 
vaggio Georges de la Tour (ca 1600 1652) shows, as did Honthorst, a preference 
for the artificial light of candles and torches Softly and caressingly the light pervades 
a choice of tableaux that are Bibhcal in theme and proletanan m presentation A 
kindly haze, struggling between sentiment and illumination, casts a spell of quietude 
on scenes like St Sebastian Mourned (Louvre) or Girl Holding a Candle (Plate 479) 

This mterest m the broad masses of misbegotten and dismhented humanity 
acquires a new angle in the work of Louis le Nam and his brothers Their concern 
shifts from the gamblers and brawlers m melodramatic scenes to the peasants of the 
countryside or the poor folk of the city, whose simple digmty, modest pastimes, 
and warmth of family life are highhghted Often ragged or barefoot, these obscure 
families, like the Hartford Peasants m a Landscape (Plate 482) , are set out of doors 
in surroundings equally plain, the cold light of a colorless sky lendmg little warmth 
Of decorativeness to the composition Many of them look like groups out of our own 
Ozarks Since all three Le Nains often worked together or in pairs and generally 
signed individual panels with the family name alone, the problem of separatmg and 
attnbuting their works has been especially difficult Louis, ioweier, appears to 
have been the best of the three, while Matthieu, the youngest, attained to some 
prosperity and social position which are reflected in the bnghter note characteristic 
of his rare compositions like A Peasant Family (Plate 481) 

The other remove from these tenebnst genre scenes bring' u> orce again to 
the court life in an age of cardinal ministers Among the portraitists actn'e in pre- 
serving the stamp and mien of these statesmen and political saennsts the ablest was 
imquestionably Philippe de Champaigne (1602-1674), who m his own day 
celebrated for an uncanny ability to stnke off a sharply deLneamd diaxacrer 5tudy, 
vathout fanfare or the trappings of costume His eye, in an a«:e cf Jesmr influence, is 
rarely on physical charm, concentratmg ratho- on atrihrss cf the mixxi and 
qualities of leadership The Portrait of a Gendernor (FLs -^77} preserts a 
obviously more at home in the library or confererce thn me cr boudoir. The 
gesture and pose of earnest argument here po nra - . - g f are verv smilar to those cf 
Champaigne’s most famous portrait, that of Crnf-rn m the Lou\Te. 

It IS not without significance that thetvroEiscrzrcrcrnr ccrerers of the Frenre 
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Renaissance were self exiled, spending their days m Rome For the Rebirth necessi' 
tated a personal oblivion, a negation of native traditions, and it was only among the 
antique statues, the fields and nuns in the environs of the Holy City that one could 
properly lose oneself as a Frenchman and re-emerge with a mind domesticated m 
classical concepts 

Bom at Champagne in 1600, Claude Gcllee afterward known as Lorrain, 
being orphaned at a tender age, was apprenticed to a baker Two years later, at the 
age of fourteen, in a company of pastry cooks, he found himself on the road to Rome 
where he soon managed to secure a menial’s wages as cook and shop assistant to a 
landscape decorator, Agostino Tassi It was doubtless at this time that Claude fell 
completely under the spell of the Roman countryside and probably undertook some 
sketches on his own account, though we have no record of this ten year period as 
apprentice After a visit to Ixirraine, Claude, now twenty'seven, made his way back 
to Rome to stay Illiterate, uncouth, but withal a gentle soul, he settled down to an 
undistracted lifetime of landscape painting m which an observation incredibly keen, 
bom of intense devotion, played a decisive role Unhke the eclectic Carraca, 
Domenichino and others who adhered strictly to landscape formuhs, Claude, 
perhaps because he was himself unpretentious, converted the formula into something 
highly personal and lyncal With infinite care bestowed on component elements, he 
carefully plots an architectonic composition whc«e subdued tones melt into quiet 
areas By a subtle disposition and balance of nature's forms trees, hillocks, curving 
streams and massing clouds, he sets off the receding spaces in a measure and mood 
that carry the eye tranquilly into the middle and far distant reaches of the country 
side The Toronto landscape urith Piping Shepherd (Plate 476) is an ordered and 
humanized unfolding of space, yet it is not the particular matenals presented that 
impress us but the unified, personally conceived and re created whole It is a sensitive 
eye that has ordered from among nature’s superabundance these greater and lesser 
harmonies For Claude, who never troubled to learn how to model human figures 
and often merely had these touched in for him, it was the evanescent play of hght 
upon these ordered stretches of verdure that counted most He was the firet, says 
Ruskin, to put the sun m the sky and attempt to show the actual sunshine in misty 
air And so he gives us the landscape of the Gampagna, in dassic balance, unity and 
restraint, while the Delphic circles of nymphs are merely added as literary local 
color The light seeps through veiled skies and runs a caressing touch along marshy 
glen and meadow It moves along a liquid nm of cloud, or laps the furls of water 
along seaports Flanked by noble colonnades and stately facades, these ports are 
romantic embarkation points for misty and remote Jionzons The Landing of Cleo 
patra (Louvre) or Departure of St Ursula (London) are hardly more than excuses 
for Claude’s studies of hght and space Clearly an ancestor of Impressionism, “He 
loved to paint the hours when, in the constant rivalry between light and thmgs, light 
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tnmnphs and things become mere reflectors or transmitters of light, largely lose their 
substance and entirely their mdividuabty ” Often superior to the studied canvases, 
which to modem eyes appear niggling m detail and too obviously composed, are the 
innumerable ink sketches, that spontan^us repertory, like Turner’s and Constable's, 
of objects, motives and groupings which he used as a basis for the oils mvanably 
painted indoors 

That enfeebled tradition which had been reduced to the eclecticism of the 
Carracci in Italy was revitali^d m Flanders by the Baroque art of Rubens and m 
France by the noble classiasm of Poussin The former created complex symphomes 
of color and movement, the latter painted melodic orchestrations of rhythmic form 
The brilliant Renaissance culture, which finally emerged m France during the reign 
of Louis XIV, found its voice m the sonorous poetic dramas of Corneille and Racme 
It was to find its visual counterpart m the grand symbolism of Poussin who, with 
Claude, is the greatest French artist of the seventeenth century But where Claude 
pamts as it were an idyllic yet faithful selection of nature, Poussin’s canvases are 
splendid exerases m logic, orderly and astute arrangements of classic figures and 
hmbs m expressive attitudes acting out various Graeco Roman myths and legends 
As for the rest, the entire composition is barely warmed by faint tints of color — the 
antique coldness and pallor being preserved And by such calculated and logical 
means are we afforded the muracle of a Rebirth, for the sum total of this delicately 
balanced architecture of form and gesture spells classic Greece and Rome translated 
into French concepts Poussin’s later compositions are overcast with a rhetoric that 
echoes the burden of lament in Greek tragedy as borrowed by Corneille and Racine 
That classic French drama, which rested on Aristotle's three unities of time, place 
and action, in a precise and inevitable architecture of events leading to royal or divine 
disaster, was Poussin’s avowed model Expressing his desire to paint according to the 
dramatic unities, he produced, in compositions like Midas Before Bacchus (Munich) , 
dramatic tableaux condensed into an absolute unity of place and action, with the 
climax and theme clearly implied Happily, the dramatic theme or context is ever 
incidental to his miraculous arabesques which form a greater unity of pattern 

Bom in Normandy of uncouth peasant stcxiL, Nicolas Poussin (1594'1665), 
with httle formal education, was early apprenticed to an obscure itinerant painter 
who taught him the mechanics of the trade Like Claude’s view of the Campagna, 
two visions or revelations were to urate Poussin and his destmy The first was a 
collection of engravings after Raphael which he saw upon his arnval in Pans in 161 2 
The second was an enraptured view of ancient Greece and Rome through the htera' 
ture of Ovid and Virgil If his own convictions were now formulated, Poussin never' 
theless had to struggle desperately until 1624 , when he acquired the means to make 
his way to Rome and the antique marbles at the Vatican, before he could begin his 
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studies m earnest Equally important, perhaps, it was here, too, that he could examine 
Titian's allegories and Bellini's Feast of the Gods (Plate 305) Thereafter his own 
reconstructions of ancient legend and history, studied from cardboard €guces placed 
in a box and illuminated, began to appear Statuesque nudes, the flond gestures elo 
quently expressive of ancient dignity and grandeur, conceived m an ennobled monu 
mentality — these are the dramatis personae who appear against a classic background 
in histoncal dramas, bacchanalia and idylls In masterpieces like the Triumph of 
Bacchus at Kansas City (Plate 475), sensuous nude Venuses, triumphant Floras or 
Galateas, are swept along m carts and chanots drawn by cupids or centaurs, while 
graceful nymphs and satyrs disport themselves en route, strewing garlands of flowers 
A little hard and sculpturesque, cold and archeolc^ical, each figure is i tone poem 
of minor melodic patterns weaving about and gaily supporting the mam theme This 
earlier idyllism gives way in time to the literary themes of the dramas — the evanes 
cence of youth is lamented m Arcadian Shepherds (1-ouvre) In thi« canvas the 
figures are seen examining a tombstone on which is wntten I too uas once m 
Arcady Or again, the tragedy of unrequited love, of maidenhood forever preserved, 
IS shown in Apollo and Daphne, as we watch the young god, his arms embracing a 
protesting figure already half metamorphosed into a tree trunk and leat> branches 
These are typical of scores of mythologies in which, finally, Poussin changes his 
emphasis His protagonists in later canvases play a still fateful but minor rSle, now 
they are thoroughly reduced in scale, their personal tragedies lost m the magnificent 
but sublimely indifferent bosom of nature We see the drama as fairly insignificant 
in canvases like the Fimeral oj Phocion (Louvre), Orpheus and Eurjdice (Metro 
politan Museum), St John on Pattnos (Chicago) In these the artist has turned 
philosopher, allowing his majestic landscapes to speak for him On his death the exile 
was apotheosized by the French Academy and subsequently idolized by generations 
of histoncal painters Picasso’s classic nudes are among the more recent pelluad 
reflections of those same pallid goddesses 

The second half of the seventeenth century witnessed the inauguration of the 
Grand Siecle of Louis XIV, the Roi Soleil, who marshaled the talents of the nation 
and dedicated its efforts to his own glonfication Artistically, this was an age of 
grandeur and unrivaled luxury, revolving wholly around the personality of the King 
Louis XIV was the military gemus who diastised the Dutch and won the province 
of Franche Comte, he was the royal Casanova, as well as the acknowledged connois 
seur of the drama, of literature, of music, dancing and the arts, and in all these his 
personality was mirrored Regularly at court a senes of bnlliant pageants and lavish 
theatneal performances were given, in which the most elaborate sceruc effects were 
produced by mgemous and complicate machinery — ‘The sun and the moon rose 
or set, shedmg golden or silver radiance, and pagan gods and goddesses moved 
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through the air on clouds " His vast bmldmg enterpnses, including additions to the 
Louvre, were climaxed by the decision to erect a palace at Versailles where state 
functions and the brilliant entertainments were gathered about his person and waited 
upon his pleasure Begun in 1670, Versailles was entrusted to the vision and organiZ' 
mg skill of Colbert, wble Charles Le Brun, the perfect peintre dii roi was given the 
leadership of all Frances artistic talents for this enterprise Between Minister and 
Art Director, the Royal Academy, founded in 1648, now became the arbiter and 
sole judge of French art 

Among the portraitists serving the court of Louis XIV, and its glittenng retinue 
of functionaries and aides de camp, Pierre Mignand, Hyacinthe Rigaud and Nicolas 
Largilliere (1656 1746) are an outstanding tno In style as m approach Largilliere's 
work IS analogous to that of Van Dyck at the Court of St James, eulogizmg the 
same foppish elegance of bewigged and rouged mimons of an equally frivolous court 
The Marquis de Montespan (Plate 478) is obviously the product of a time-spint 
vastly removed from that of Champaigne's Genilernan (Plate 477) The relationship 
of these subjects to their sovereign is of another cast — and points up the passage of 
a half century most fateful in French history 

The gloom which finally descended on the court during Louis XIV s protracted 
old age had little effect on Pans proper which now developed that reputation for 
charm and wit which has since been associsced with her glamorous history 

From Flanders came Watteau to record that rapture which Pans experienced 
as she drew a long^epressed sigh of total release from ancient Gothic and Classic 
restraints In a twelve year period, from the age of twenty 'five when he was emei^mg 
from obscurity, until his death of consumption at the age of thirty seven, Watteau 
produced some two hundred paintings and a great number of drawings, all of which 
expressed for Pans the yearning of her romantic soul, and at last supplied in French 
idiom the exciting color and decorative rhythms of Rubens’ work Only here the 
liquid bnlliance of Flemish coloration is further distilled into exotic, vaporous brush 
work, subtle and seductive 

Bom at Valenciennes, the son of a carpenter'mason, Antome Watteau (1684' 
1721) made his way to Pans at the age of eighteen, attaching himself to a Flemish 
painter, Claude Gillot, for some five years, and subsequently (and most opportunely) 
falling in with the keeper of the Luxemboui^ Palace where hung Rubens’ decorations 
for Mane de’ Medici What occurred thereafter must have been revelation enough 
to the wealthy Pansian, Pierre Crozat, who with several other magnates, now feted 
young Watteau and lapped him m every comfort, stifling him at salon gatherings 
with a fluttenng crowd of charming dilettantes and avant garde intellectuals Wat' 
teu’s interests lay elsewhere, not m Crozat’s charming park nor along the boulevards 
of Pans, but m the land of Cytherea, the island of Aphrodite's birth For here, out 
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patches, and the highly elaborate vocabulary of flirtation and love Boucher’s vogue 
was naturally enormous, and it was even more natural that Madame de Pompadour, 
Louis’ favorite, should ask the artist to da»rate her chateau at Bellevue The Toilet 
of Venus (Plate 487) is said to be the scaie painted for her bathroom Occasionally 
the lovely goddesses occupied with these births and ablutions are dressed by Boucher 
to become shepherdesses of Arcady, equally devoted to the business of lovemakmg 
in landscaped park areas (Sleeping Shepherdess, Louvre) His steady progress and 
enormous production included designs and pictures for the tapestry factones Two 
of the finest, the allegoncal Rising of the Sun and the Setting of the Sun m the 
Wallace Collection, were never executed What better testimony to an age of 
refined sensuality than that Boucher should be chosen Director of the Academy 
and appointed premier peintre du roi How could he better merit these honors than 
by the numerable love affairs with which he personally practiced the arts he 
preached? 

As Madame du Barry was to supplant La Pompadour in the affections of the 
King, so Honore Fragonard (1732 1806), le petit Frago was to enjoy the royal and 
public favor previously lavished on Boucher All four were to conclude their careers 
m varying degrees of disrepute or calumny Boucher denounced as lecherous and 
degraded by that moralizing encyclopedist, Diderot, Fragonard, similarly castigated, 
his money lost in the Revolution, and finally ousted with his family from his lodgings 
in the Louvre by order of Napoleon The essential difference m point of view 
between the resemblant work of Fragonard and Boucher may be expressed in terms 
of Fragonard’s first teacher, Chardin, and the latter's Dutch masters, including 
Terborch At any rate, Fragonard discards the classical titles and frankly accepts 
the genre situation in pictures like The Stolen Kiss (Hermitage), The Swing (Wal 
lace Collection) , the Futile Resistance (Weill Collection, Pans) , Bathers (Louvre) 
andLe Billet Doux (Plate 494) 

After a scholarship in the French Academy m Rnme, supplemented by an avid 
study of the Venetian painters and the work of Tiepolo, he returned to Pans 
(exactly thirty years after Boucher’s return) and like his predecessor was admitted 
to the Academy, and shortly installed m an apartment at the Louvre In good time 
Fragonard was caught up m the world of Parisian pleasures and extravagant 
fashions, implored to decorate the perfumed and luxunously dainty apartments of 
the most fashionable kept women in Pans Thereafter followed a succession of 
brilliant triumphs climaxed by a senes of panels ordered by Madame du Barry for 
her chateau at Louveciennes This senes, called The Progress of love (17701772), 
was finally rejected by Louis and his mistress, either because certain likenesses to 
themselves were too obvious or because they recognized some offensive double 
meaning in one of the panels The entire set is now at the Fnck Collection, New 
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everything Figures are made creditable by the tough sinews now restored to the 
human frame But one looks in vain beyond these declamatory poses for the drama 
of movement or the appropriate play of light or atmosphere Forms are carefully 
drawn while color is merely added mdiflferently, as an afterthought 

David’s finest work remains his portraiture, in which he communicates a good 
deal of his own enormous vitality and intensity to thoroughly original readings like 
the 'Madame Kecamier (Louvre) or hfllc Clwrlotte dii Vnl d’Ognes (Metropolitan 
Museum) In these the doctrinaire has subsided into mere artist, with the inevitable 
gam of considerable charm as well as poetic intensity and of human rather than 
archeological truth 

David's revolt against the old Academy was rewarded by the new Instititt 
which promptly academized his classic style, rendering it authoritative as well as 
requisite Outstanding among his pupils was A ] Gros (177l'18M) who was 
attached to Napoleon's staff, and devoted himself to exhilarating martnl scenes and 
battles with something of Rubens’ bnlliant color and sweeping bru«hwork The 
heat of these canvases is borrowed from the impetuous fire of his execution and if 
there is a consequent lack of restraint and taste, he nevertheless carnes the seed of 
an undisaplined Romantic reaction which is shortly to burst into notous flowering 

If David felt that he had been betrayed by his foremost pupil, Ingres (1780 
1867), who protracted his Prix de Rome scholarship to a sixteen^year study of 
Renaissance and Gothic masters at Florence and Rome, it was not without ample 
justilicacion For Ingres had turned from the study of Classic sculpture prescribed 
by David’s art school to the study and imitation of Italian painting, that of Raphael, 
in particular, earning his way by drawing remarkable pencil portraits of native and 
visitii^ individuals and their families These drawings, as David himself suggested, 
have the delicacy and fineness of Chinese lines His Jupiter and Tlietis and perhaps 
Kis finest portrait, Mme Rnnere (Louvre) exhibited in the Salon of 1806, were 
denounced as an unhappy return to the Gothic realism of Giotto and the Van Eycks 
Certainly the Francesca da Rimmi (Chantilly) might have come out of the early 
Renaissance The Odalisque exhibited m 1814, of which a version in gnsaille is at 
the Metropolitan Museum (Plate 488), with its rather fulsome modeling, pleased 
his cntics even less Here, they felt, was an artist concerned with form and rhythmic 
contours rather than the supreme authority of classical balance and repose But 
Ingres’ first great history picture, The Vow of Louis XIII (Montauban), exhibited 
in the Salon of 1824, won the acclaim irf his earlier cntics Perhaps it was just as 
well now to accept this modified Academism, for the gauntlet of Romantic art had 
been flung down in that same salon, widi Ddacroix’s 'Massacre of Seto Upon David’s 
death the following year, Ingres accede to his former master's position of authority, 
opened his own art school and was now hailed as the continuator of the Davidian 
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tradition Ultimately he became Director of the French Academy in Rome, a 
bulwark of conservatism saving France from the fantastic excesses of the Romantics 
Yet Ingres himself is romantic in the sense that while he preached and regularly 
conformed to classic doctrines, adhenng to the truth of the model and clothing it in 
the antique garb, or for that matter imitatu^ or borrowing from the old masters, hi« 
final products remain highly personal creations If he is never profound or penetrating, 
he yet ranks among the very great draughtsmen, unerring in line, faultless in pattern, 
exquisite in his planned compositions David’s modeling beside that of Ingres is 
hard, his forms appear lifeless 

But It IS essentially in his portraits and drawings that Ingres proves himself 
incontestably the master No clearer evidence than the GuiIIon Lethere Family 
(Plate 507) or the Mme Simard (Plate 508) is needed to establish the fact that his 
sinuous line with extraordinary precision, preserves the supple flow of living form 
Jit !S a Lne wfeclj ts perhaps siDst cosipcihng and evocative rn nud'es like firs master 
piece. La Source or the Odohsque or the Bather (Louvre) Indifferent to color he 
u'les It as an adjunct to the all important design which is compounded of the most 
subtle and graceful rhythms Invariably his preoccupation is with lines, sensitive, 
nervous, precise, infallible, they achieve the rare perfection and clarity of a bas-relief, 
the delicate smoothness of a cameo These rhythms aptly enough seem not so much 
imposed as deriving their source and direction from the features and habit of mind 
of the subject The Comtesse d Haussonvifle (Plate 506) , a literary figure who wrote 
a two volume ‘ Life of Byron," for example, is not a penetrating study in psychology, 
but It tells us, in its sweeping rhythms and attitude of pose, re enforced through the 
mirror, all we need to know of the Countess The suave flow of the neck line and 
back forms an arabesque with the exquisite facial contours, the graceful curves of 
arms and fingers leading back to the oval of the ingenuous face The pyramidal struc 
ture is steadied and set off by the rectangle of mirror and the interesting slope of the 
dressing table One cannot imagine how the wistful pose might be altered for the 
better Like the Mme Riviere and the Mtne de Senoimes (Nantes) , it is Ingres at 
his most felicitous — a perfect juncture of artist and subject 

If Ingres was indifferent to his own age and could sit at a window applying 
the latest caressing brush strokes to his Venus while shots were being scattered 
outside m a street not he nevertheless accepts the romantic possibilities of a 
countenance like that of the sculptor Pau} Lemoyne (Plate 510) We find a similar 
romantic note in David’s Roman T outh unth Horse (Plate 51 1 ) for all its antiquity 
In a sense, the revolt against an effete and rococo academism which David sponsored 
and Ingres in part sustained, earned the seed of reaction within its being The return 
to antiquity had provided certain contemporary values for the Revolution which 
saw Its struggle mirrored m an earlier R^ublic at Rome But m the end the Revolu 
tion had turned out a sad disappomtmoit 
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A cry now arose for complete irvdividual liberty Rousseau helped to fire the 
romantic imagination with his notion of a dignified and noble savage, like the 
Indian, uncontammated by the barbarities of avilization, a natural man uninhibited 
by absurd and artificial soaal restraints A romantic urge for distant places was 
echoed in Byron's feverish pilgnmages, in Scott’s histoncal novels, the retreat to 
Gothic romances, the delight iti novels dealing with mystery and horror All these 
were proper to the reaction which now set in against order, restraint and disciplined 
control The literary revolt was announced m Hugo's Hemani, the agony of the 
sensitive soul was voiced in Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther In real life the romantic 
now abandoned himself to a hatred of the commonplace, and indulged in a wild 
disorder of dress, in literature his taste was all for lurid atmospheres, wild and 
exotic landscapes, foreign lands and strange costumes, scenes of fierce movement, 
tempestuous action, brutal strength and reckless courage The sensitive artist above 
all now grew contemptuous of bourgeois conventions, the appeal of his art, he felt, 
should be emotional rather than formal or purdy esthetic The Academy and Ingres 
were more than a little concerned for the preservation of what now more than ever 
seemed a preaous heritage of social and artistic convention 

Like a proper romantic and in the best traditions, Theodore Gencault (1791 
1824) was dead at thirty three as the result of a fall from a galloping horse A well 
to do dilettante, he had set off for Rome to study the Renaissance masters and 
returned to initiate the Romannc movement with his Imperial Guardsman mounted 
on a spinted horse doing a volte face One notes that from the outset, in these can' 
vases done in his early twenties, Gencault has chosen his masters aright, incorporating 
the charged movement of Rubens, the spintual tenebnsm of Rembrandt, the mus' 
culature and dramatic lighting of Michelangelo and Tintoretto The last named are 
again directly and patently imitated in the Hercules Slaying Lichas (Plate 5B) 
Most celebrated if not his finest composition is the Raft of the Medusa (1818), 
which in Its day created a sensation on the Continent A writhing mass of dead and 
dying humanity are shown sprawled on a raft, die remains of a shipwreck, some are 
scattered at the outer edges sbpping into the heaving sea, others toward the center 
are densely packed m an ever-mounting pile until at the pyramidal apex a single 
figure emerges, silhouetted against the sky, upheld by dead and living, waving his 
arms in a forlorn signal for help Throughout, the churning energy of the waves is 
echoed in the writhing, naked forms As drama, every inch of the canvas is 
explosive, as paintmg, it attempts the ultimate expression of human emotion keyed 
to hystena As an actual sea disaster the event was being used as a pobtical argument 
to attack the Government, so that its tundiness added to the sensational impact on 
the public Lhiring a trip to England GOTCault was fascinated by the sodden skies, the 
universal attachment to hunting sports and horses He made studies of spirited 
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animals and ferocious beasts, or again, as m Italy, he painted scenes m which cruelty 
IS exalted, anguish and madness clearly portrayed These are conventional literary 
themes, appealing to the emotions and shocLng them into response A comparison 
of so innocent a subject as his Portrait of a Toiith (Plate 514) with Ingres’ Pdiil 
Lemoyne is sufficient to demonstrate the new spirit Had Gencault not untimely met 
his death, the course of the Romantic movement in art might have had enormous 
consequences in various directions As it is, his “early works” and the production of 
Eugene Delacroix constitute its major achievement 

Delacroix’s hfe (1798 1863), like Gencault’s, was not without its element of 
romantic drama The son of an ambassador, he was studying painting as an amateur 
when he found himself suddenly, at the age of twenty one, penniless as well as 
orphaned His hobby had now to serve him as vocation On seeing Gencault 's Raft 
of the Medusa, so close did it stnkc home that, as he wrote in his Journal, he went 
teanng through the streets like a madman Six years later his own famous Massacre 
of Scio (Louvre) repainted, as he declared, after seeing Constable's Hay Wdin 
(Salon of 1824), was denounced by the cntics as a “massacre of art ” The artist 
had loaded his palette with bnliiant colors, scumbling with pure pigment to evoke 
a lurid scene of death and imminent disaster It sounded the battle cry of the 
romantics versus Ingres and the neo classicists After a sojourn to England, Delacroix 
painted the Death of Sardanapahs showing the dying Assyrian King ordenng the 
destruction of hts wives, eunuchs, pages, etc , that none may survive him A nch 
canvas full of dramatic tumult, it exhibited the undisciplined use of the “drunken 
brush” and gained for Delacroix the virulent scorn of the Academy Now followed 
the inevitable a tnp to Morocco and Spam with the result that the new exotic and 
oriental note was confirmed m Western painting The Lion Hunt (Chicago and 
Boston), Algerian Women (Louvre) and others established the new mode It was a 
passionate rebellion against the chaste and cold beauty of the Graeco Romanists, 
from Poussin to David To that sober refinement and calculated charm Delacroix 
opposed the desert airs of Arabia and Morocco, the fierce countenances of Corsairs 
and bedouins Or again he Corned wrch joy Co nVosCrjCmg’ the works af Byron, 
Goethe and other romantics Exhibited throughout these are the vaganes of an 
erratic artist personality who vehemently declares “I hate systematic painting” 
With the passage of the years Delacroix’s personal dignity and sincenty won for 
him a measure of recogmtion Moreover, since his imaginative powers were obviously 
very great, he was now commissioned to decorate various churches and public 
buildings like the Apollo Gallery m the Louvre It was even deemed safe, now that 
the movement had failed to create a school and rested almost solely in his hands, to 
elect Delacroix a member of the Xnstitut 

The Christ on the Cross (Plate ?17), a version of one in the Louvre, and the 
two examples of Christ on La\e Gennesaret and the Sea of Galilee (Plates 515, 
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516), are superb illustrations of Delacroix's work at its best They represent an 
approach to art that begins in a direct Ime from the Venetians and Rubens, whom 
he copied, but the tumult and agitated rhetoric of these scenes often carry more fire 
than substance, more improvisation than deliberation Living in a state of febnle 
exaltation the artist has externalized his excited visions on canvas “The most real 
thing in me,” he explains, “are the illusions I create with my painting ” Hvs use of 
broken color, which may be traced to Watteau, forevermore sets the precedent for 
a highly original and personal painting technique In his canvases pigment is used 
not decoratively but emotionally, registering stages of intensity up to an hystencal 
purple^and crimson Often he overdoes it and his construction tends to break down 
m a mass of riotous color, lines and forms are frequently uncertain Always it 
amounts to painting at the top of the voice, urgent and overstated, the work of an 
intensely emotional artist who confesses, “I start out to paint a woman and end 
with a lion ” And m a way these fierce horsemen, oriental women, lions ind tigers 
are of a pattern 

To the degree that all romantics are exhibitionists, Delacroix’s art suffers from 
these personal spasms and torments, but it is after all a reflection of his ov. n state of 
mind and a splendid commentary on certain valid aspects of human behavior In 
this sense his art is no longer individual but social and universal 

The Romantic movement had earlier called for a return to nature, not in 
Claude's sense but m the sense of an intimate communion with the “still small voice” 
which Wordsworth declared offered more wisdom than all the sages could teach 
Man, m other words, can find the image of his most intimate moods and thoughts 
reflected in the broad face of nature In her presence are clarified the confused 
promptings of his heart and brain In this “back to nature” mood the so'called 
Barbizon painters for the first tune set their easels out of doors, in the region of 
Fontainebleau forest near Pans, and eagerly followed the example of the English 
and Dutch landscape schools while attemptir^ to arrive at a poetry of their own 
Jules Dupre, Theodore Rousseau, Diaz de la Pena, Charles Daubigny among others, 
proposed to restore nature to the consciousness of men, portraying her sentimental 
and emotional moments, the play of light on trees and rustic dwellings, the idyllic 
aspects of duck ponds and assorted bovine activities 

Though he moved to Barbizon where he produced most of his work, Frangois 
Millet (1814d875) is only indirectly connected with that landscapje school He is 
concerned rather with man’s unremitting toil to wrest hts sustenance from nature 
Having spent his early years laboring on the family farm, Millet naturally turned 
his brush to recording the occupations of the honest peasant and his family in the 
field and kitchen For the artist “sowu^, reaping, grafting, are all of them sacred 
actions and have a beauty and grandeur of their own ” That his Soicer, of which a 
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version is in Boston (Plate 519) should have been taken for socialist propaganda is 
a reflection rather on the era that produced the popular revolutions of 1848 Millet 
has, however, sanctified the hves and labors of the fieldworkers wherever land is 
cultivated His characters are part of the sod, risen out of it stiff and awkward for 
their brief moment to carry on time-honored tasks with the hoe, the plowshare, the 
harrow and scythe In the rear one may note a rude shelter of stone and thatch and 
near by an oaken bucket at the well These lai^ely constitute the mises en scene 
Painted in broad firm contours, the rugged folk of the popular AtigeJus and Gleaners 
(Louvre) are often silhouetted through a gentle hate, but they are sure to be 
solidly modeled and genencally endowed with a severe and noble simphcity The 
seasons of the year, the basic occupations of an agricultural people are calendared 
and enumerated as in The Cooper (Plate 520) and the Return of the Floc\ (Plate 
521) If these canvases and drawings or etchings like the Diggers (Plate518) some' 
times hover near or beyond the borderline of ^ntimentahty, there is nothing false 
or maundering m their context, but rather a simple man's forthnght, if poignant 
statement on the changeless character of peasant generations following m the wake 
of their forbears Happily for us, one of the world’s finest collections of Millet's 
work IS to be seen at Boston 

Most important of the landscapists was Camille Corot (1796'1875), a simple 
individual who professed to know little of art but occupied his lifetime quietly 
recording on thousands of canvases the multitudinous aspects of nature as he found 
them Fortunately, since he failed to sell a single canvas before he was forty, only 
his frugal habits and modest needs enabled him to subsist on a small stipend from his 
father who also financed two trips to Italy in 1825 and J8M Unable to marry his 
son off, M Corot, who indulged Camille's prolonged idleness, apologized to friends 
for his lack of purpose and gainful employment J1 s'amuse, he declared negligently 
to sympathizing relatives 

Meantime Corot lived with his easel out in the fields His early shght compost' 
tions gradually give way to scenes like Claude's and Constable's in which the light 
faffs softfy, onfy barefy defining the objects £speaafiV m the earfy ahwn or twifigfiC 
hours he loved to paint tonal arrangements with soft shadows and diaphanous mists 
His selections from nature are seldom made with studied care and he is after no 
formal unity m the manner of Claude’s landscapes Yet frequently the scene itself 
breathes a quiet lyncism In canvases like the Montigny les ConTieilles (Plate 533) 
he clearly anticipates the geometric structures of Cezanne, while the Italianate 
Landscape (Plate 523) reflects the subtler harmonies which obtrude themselves 
only after the artist has spent hours of devoted attention to the scene In his maturest 
work the foreground and trees are saturated m a gray mist keyed to silvery harmonies 
of tone, with touches of bnght relief lent to isolated objects The shimmenng reflec' 
tions and the fuzzy quivermg out of 'focus appearance of foliage he reproduces with 
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singular effect and contnbutes a truth to outdoor vision which escaped the more 
hteral Dutch landscapists Occasionally, however, these landscapes are overcast with 
sentimental or poetizing effects as concessions to the vogue for “emotional appeal" 
and thereby lose their virility Elsewhere and more often, the artist holds to his 
vision and in these his atmosphenc envelopment of the scene carries him to the 
very threshold of Impressionism No clearer evidence of his mastery of form and 
structure may be had than in those occasional figure studies and nudes like the 
Bacchante hy the Sea (Plate 524) How superbly modeled is the f^ure and how 
nghtly placed between the land and open sea 

Fortunately, the critical storm that howled about his head, let loose by 
Romantics and Academicians, subsided by the time Corot had reached his sixtieth 
year One of the gentlest personalities in art chronicles, this naive and childlike soul 
loved to visit his fellow artists and chat about their work, or now that he had 
received the Legion of Honor medal, to send the younger men's efforts to the salons 
along with his own And what pleasure must he have felt in discreetly buymg 
Daumier's cottage and sending him the title deed as a little jest, so that Daumier 
might spend his impecunious but fruitful old age sketching and painting free from 
monetary cares 

The reaction which now set in against romanticism was as inevitable as the 
revolt of the Romantics against the neo classicism of David had been The extrava- 
gances and torments of romantic youth now subsided and gave way to a forthright, 
stubbornly matter^offacc, “prosaic" view of the environment The cold eye of 
adulthood appeared in the gruff burly figure of a peasant born m the village of 
Ornans m the Jura, Gustave Courbet (1819 1877 ), the son of a well to'do fanner 
Along with Millet’s Sower, Courbet’s Burwl <it Omans and Roc\ BreaXers were 
politically and technically suspect and gamed for their author a reputation as radical 
socialist that was wholly undeserved He had merely painted proletarian scenes 
because they were familiar to him, but as one who instinctively insisted on adhering 
to the visual facts, he was championed by the socialist leaders For their part, they 
recognized the value of such realistic themes in any drive for Revolution based on 
social and economic injustice Courbet was pleased with his succes de sctindole, 
delighted with the acclaim Inordinately vain, a little absurd in his volubility and 
boastfulness, he spumed the salon crowds and flaunted his appearance in the company 
of the socially non elect He loudly and offensively refused a Legion of Honor award 
when It was proffered During the Revolution which finally disposed of the Second 
Empire, Courbet was hailed as a militant socialist and chosen Deputy in the National 
Assembly of 1871 He dreamed of assuming the power once held by David, but 
with the fall of the Commune these fond hopes vanished As a result of the destruc' 
tion of an Empire monument, it was Courbet as revolutionary Director of Arts who 
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was fined a fantastic sum of money for reparations Unable to pay such a sum, 
disillusioned over the outcome of the revolution, his ambitions shattered, Courbet 
escaped to Switzerland where he died a broken man 

Courbet is enormously significant for he dominates the school of Naturalism 
His figures and landscapes are painted with little thought beyond a simple desire 
to record these things as they appear to him He leaves his sentiments, if he has any, 
out of the picture, yet the result is not photc^raphic naturalism but the casual 
perception of the artist responsive to a fundamental unity and design, or to certain 
qualities of form, their resilience or obduracy, their fullness and surface suggestion 
of weight His native Roc\s at Ortuins (Plate 536) bulks large, crude and sombrely 
imposmg on the vision and so he paints its structural planes and dense masses For 
all his naturalism Courbet remains original in his approach, suggesting the solidity 
of form without niggling the details He has a wonderful eye for pattern but omits 
the enveloping haze of sentiment He is objectively faithful to the model insofar as 
It presents a composition, without adding the burden of poignant reflections to lend 
It validity In most of his magnificent figures hke the Mere Cregoire at Chicago, the 
Boy until Jumping Jac\ at Vassar (Plate 534) and his studio nudes painted into 
landscapes, like the Detroit Midday Dream (Plate 522) Courbet moves a long step 
beyond even much of Corot's work in the direction of realism Yet he retains the 
poetry of paint as distinct from the poetry of emotional sentiment He gives free 
reign to his creative instincts without violating the visual truth, and rarely fails to 
touch off a certain lyncal note, inherent m the scene and never imposed 

The most trenchant of realists, and a revolutionary political and social satirist 
ranking m the great tradition of Bosch and Breughel down through Callot, Hogarth 
and Goya, Honore Daumier (I808T879) spent most of his life grinding out 
lithographic cartoons for a newspaper named Chanvan It was a miserable enough 
income that he earned for these political and scxiial comments but having m the 
course of things delivered himself of a cartoon depicting LouiS'Philippe gorging 
himself with the people’s money, Daumier was clapped in jail for six months As a 
youth who had spent his earher days roaming the streets of Pans a ha/t'-starved 
gamm, he was hardly one to be deterred by this sentence Upon his release he 
returned to his caricatures, turning out some four thousand lithographs over a penod 
of forty years, often toiling into the night so that he might win some spare moments 
for the work he infinitely preferred — paintir^ It was to Goya that he went directly 
for much of his inspiration, to Michelangelo he paid a lifelong and passionate devo' 
tion, while to Rabelais, Moliere and espeaally Cervantes he turned for literary 
fantasies like Don Quixote, a character whom he had reason enough to venerate 
But as a proletarian artist his most personal object matter he gathered out of the 
teeming streets of Pans, and the nver front life of the Seine the mountebanks, 
washerwomen and third class travelers, acrobats, musiaans, pathetic figures at the 
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Palais de Justice as well as the pompous gowned traffickers in human misery (Plate 
527) , or humor characters like The Connoisseur {Plate 526) , proud of his acquisitions 
and the astuteness with which he has secured them Daumier's detestful grind as 
cancatunst had at least taught him an amazing directness and economy of line and 
tramed his eye to select salient and vulnerable facial characteristics and contours of 
frame With these as a norm he was able, with consummate vigor and incisiveness, 
to distort certain elements, the bleary eye, the long mournful nose, the cadaverous 
hollows of wasted cheek, gnawed by remorse or hunger — and by these means to 
convey a latent dramatic power that sharply reveals Michelangelo’s modeling The 
emotional impact of these silhouetted forms is conveyed through a language of 
skeletal contours bulging beneath cloaks and garments less picturesque but endowed 
with greater spiritual force than those of Callot’s b^gars Especially m those scenes 
which engage the artist's strongest sympathies, the Acrobats Moving (Plate 525), 
The Uprising (Plate 530) or the Third Class Carnage (Plate 532), his eloquence is 
by no means merely literary For if the artist has been indignant with the travesties 
of social justice, his anger has never taken precedence over an instinctive and 
unfailit^ mastery of formal relations in design Through these bare outlines con 
centrated m heavy impasto, with only the meagerest suggestion of detail and a mere 
tracing of light, his sifnplest figures, like Millet's, overcast with a certain tragic air, 
are somehow majestic as they loom out of the canvas m plastic relief Not unlike 
Michelangelo’s and Rembrandt's figure types, these might well serve in modem 
illustrations for the Bible That Daumier should not have been able to sell a single 
canvas durit^ his lifetime and should have had to be rescued from direst poverty by 
friends like COrot is a commentary on the estranged relations between art and the 
public during the nineteenth century 

It IS pleasant enough today to find the most stultified and reactionary souls 
rhapsodizing over Edouard Manet’s contributions to Impressionism (18324883) 
and offering to trace, stroke by stroke, the miracle of evolution by which the new 
style came into being By that very token it now appears incredible that such a 
quantity of virulent abuse and bitter hatred should, for a period of almost a quarter 
century, have been heaped by critics and salon ppblic ahke on the all too innocent 
head of thi-? fastidious gentleman-artist, accusing him of puerilities, rank indecencies 
and insamties, until, obsessed by a persecution mama, he fled to Spain The record 
of revilement is an unconscionably losrg one — beginning in 1859 when his former 
master, Couture, declared his Absinthe Drinker to be the work of a drinker of 
absinthe, and extending to the year of the scandalous Dejeuner sur I Herhe (1862), 
based on Giorgione s Fete Champetre, and in the tradition of Titian’s Venus and the 
Lute Player (Plate 317), showing two nudes and two clothed gentlemen at a picnic. 
It continued at the showing of the equally notonous nude Olympia (1863) based on 
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Goya 5 T^aja, through a rather long senes of masterpieces invanably howled down 
by the public, to the final derision heaped on the Fere L^ithuille in the Salon of 1880 
Almost the only solace sustaining him in those nightmansh years came from 
Baudelaire, who wrote appreciative notices, from young fimile Zola who was 
cashiered from his newspaper for a laudatory review, from the valiant critic and 
fnend, Theodore Duret, and ultimately Durand'Ruel, the Pansian dealer who came 
to his rescue when he was almost destitute, by purchasing twenty^odd canvases 
These friends provided bare enough shelter from a storm that howled about his 
head even after he had, by utter hazard, been awarded the Legion of Honor (1881), 
and by that time he had been seized with paralysis and had but two years to live 
If the public in bourgeois France had been shocked by Manet’s nude grisettes, 
the cntics were equally disturbed by his unorthodox use of flat illumination and 
shadowless contours The artist’s constructional planes were laid in by a juxtaposed 
pattern of light and dark areas similar m technique to Velasquez’ realism, but omit- 
ting his use of softly modulated local colors and half-tones of transition between the 
areas Such a method produced scenes that struck the eye in a new manner, for with- 
out the normal tonal gradations and shadows the structural areas stood out with 
startling clanty, impinged on the retina and clung there, even after one turned away, 
like the sound of a clear bell in hushed silence It was Courbet's realism scientifically 
advanced The flat, almost oriental pattern of paintings like the Girl tvxth a Parrot 
(Plate 538) exerted marked influence on Whistler's “arrangements " The Dead 
Toreador (Plate 540), part of a larger canvas cut in two after a stinging cnticism, 
the upper half eventually going to the Fnck Collection, is closer to Courbet in its 
plastic modeling, but like many others, the Kiteehng Moir\ at Boston (after Zur- 
barin), The Balcony at the Louvre (after Goya's Majas on the Balcony), it was 
inspired by one of those Spanish paintmgs which Manet studied at the Louvre and 
in Spain To the extent that Manet discovered a visual lyricism in the atmospheric 
interplay of vibrant planes and light areas, he was immediately hailed by another 
group of experimenters as their natural leader 

In protest against the prejudices of the Safon fury a group of artists incfuding 
Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, Degas, Cezanne organized an exhibitmg society While 
Manet, as an older artist, did not exhibit with this group, he assisted them through- 
out his career, and in time, as their leader, he adopted their broken-color technique, 
although, as Roger Fry points out, it was not a style espeaally suited to his native 
talents which called for a nch handling of broad surfaces m bold patterns and outlines 
Throughout a senes of eight exhibitions, the first in 1874, the last a dozen years 
later, the members of this group sustamed, encouraged, and often fed one another 
in their common struggle against a hostile public From the moment when Manet’s 
Impression* Soleil Levant was seized on by a bnght cntic who mocked the entire 
showing as Impressionist, the group itself proudly and defiantly adopted the name 
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And m the end they xvon By the time Manet received his Legion of Honor award 
in 1881 Impressionism had gamed ground The Durand'Ruel shows for Manet and 
Renoirm 18SS (1886 m New York) won for these men wide enough public approval 
to assure their livelihood By 1900 Manet was already an “old master “ 

The paintmg of sunbght, which Turner had undertaken, and the scumbling, by 
which Constable had caught the glmt of ainshir^, were clues in the development 
toward greater realistic truth Courbet's photographic naturalism was bom of his 
insistence on the facts of sight radier than the knowledge of the mmd But his work 
at least could be accepted in a matenalistic age by a bourgeoisie that readily unden 
stood such literal representation Corot had made tentative advances in his studies 
of light Manet had touched on a fresh aspect in his refusal to model beyond the casual 
requirements of the eye At this pomt artists like Monet, Pissarro, and Sisley deten 
mined to render full value to light, which science recognized as the source of all visual 
appearance Smce, therefore, “The most important person m the picture is the light,” 
as Manet declared, they proceeded to dissolve the phenomena of nature m the vibrant, 
shimmenng glare of outdoor sunshine, painting not so much the form, as the prevailing 
colors of objects or landscape, by which means they secured a pattern Scientific 
analysis had further demonstrated that certain colors change in intensity and hue 
when placed beside others, that the brown tree trunk in the meadow is an olive green, 
and that a black cow against the sun, as Turner remarked, is actually purple In 
developing these nuances of light, another ob<ervation was made Heretofore the artist 
had mixed varying quantities of yellow and blue to secure the green for grass and 
foliage, he now discovered that by setting down alternate dots or thin stnpes of the 
two pure colors and letting them fuse m the vision of the spectator at a distance with 
the actual light m the air, a fresh-colored green, vibrant and bnlhantly pure, resulted 

Fascinated by the delightful possibibties of this new technique, encouraged by 
hints to be found in Rubens and Watteau, in Hals and Velasquez and Goya, the 
artists now banished ah dull colors and stippled their canvases with complementary 
spots of pigment, tinting faces m red wiUi green shadows borrowed from neighbonng 
objects Courbet's naturalism, in this search for the ultimate m realistic truth, now 
gave way to an absurd estimating of the wave lengths of vanous colors, while the 
sole element of umty in a composition became a colored atmosphere which enveloped 
the scene in a universal deliquescence The object in itself was not intnnsically 
important and so the artist took his easel to the commonplace areas hitherto over- 
looked, narrow winding streets or railroad yards were now hailed as interesting subject 
matter. It was further recognized that appearances change with the d^ree of intensity 
of light (the time of day) and with the variation of distance from the observer, or 
depending on the accidence of color in near-by objects always casting their own 
light Smce visual appearances were constantly changing, then, the closest approach 
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to truth was a rapid record of visual impression Monet spent a dozen years painting 
the same haystack or pond of hhes at vanous hours of the day and under various 
skies All modeling and pictonal architecture were abandoned to the blurnng effects 
of sunlight Only rarely, as in some of the Rouen Cathedral studies, m a few of the 
many poplar studies, in some of his garden at Giverny, and at Argenteuil (Plate 
564) and m the remarkable Old St Lazare Station (Plate 537), does he allow his 
forms to solidify brilliantly and expressively For the rest, a major portion of the 
work subsided into mere parade of technique, empty of content, divorced from 
human significance Yet, if this saentific formalism could not of itself make for great 
art. It brought the sunlight and fresh air as well as awakened perceptions into the 
galleries and museums Of the spectator it asked nothing but the willmgness to enjoy 
visual harmonies, melodic and gay It was a realism turned delicate, effeminate, 
luscious, with Its pale blue and madder rose, but it took the cntics more than a decade 
to abandon the notion that children could do infinitely better with a color box 

Camille Pissarro was not entirely seduced by the bnlliant effects which capti' 
vated Monet, and even less so was Alfred Sisley Both retained some semblance of 
architectural design and often so far forgot the doctrinaire procedure as to produce a 
solid and thoroughly acceptable scene like Snoty at Louveciennes (Plate 548), Pis 
sarro's modesty and reticence are mvanably apf^ahng, and while he lacks vigor and 
often succumbs to total plem^mr effects, he achieves occasional lyrics like the Peasants 
Resting (Plate 535) 

Renoir is easily the greatest of the Impressionists The son of a tailor at Limoges 
who secured him a position as painter m a porcelain factory, Renoir later entered 
the art school of Gleyre where he met Monet and Sisley In the seventies Renoir 
became interested in the Impressionist palette and painted the Chicago Two Little 
Cirnis Girls (Plate 541) At the same time he engaged in more realistic portraiture 
(Mrtie Charpentier and Her Family [1878], Metropolitan Museum) , as a source of 
livelihood A tnp to Italy in 1880 81 resulted in a radical alteration of his style, for 
he now turned indoors to studio lighting and a concentration on linear rhythms which 
developed into a tight, dry manner While he retained the luscious contours and 
sensuality of form, he avoided the broken color and liquid brushwork m these paint' 
mgs which are infenor to the canvases created with the spectrum palette in plein air 
Le Dejeuner des Canotiers (Plate 550) is nevertheless a masterpiece of this penod 
(1882), done in the earlier manner and including some of the individualized portraits 
It remains a bnlliant synthesis of the best features of the entire school And it is m this 
manner, m the gorgeous Bal d Bougwal (Plate 552) and The Dancer (Plate 549), 
that he achieved his greatest work In these he has retained a sense of sculptural form 
and rhythmic pattern m the old traditions His last thirty years were devoted almost 
exclusively to the painting of nudes and flowers — the sensuous beauty of the npe, 
feminine form could be matched in opulence only by the voluptuous softness and 
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sensuous colonng of pink ro<=e petaU and mauve Idacs Only these were adequate 
to the kind of visual feast he wished to serve The appeal of dimpled contours is 
frankly sensual, the connotation seductive, there is no attempt at individualization 
among these lusty wenches, but the solid structure is inevitably felt under the glaze 
of mdescent color that almost exudes warmth and caresses the senses It is a healthy 
animalism, the theme and conteit unvarying, and for that reason a roomful of 
Renoirs, such as those at the Duveen ejdubition of 1942, is likely to become very close 
and stick'y Roger Fry calls Renoir “the great modem master of the commonplace 
in the sense that he expressed the joys of life of the average, healthy unsophisticated 
man 


An uncompromising realist, Edgar Degas (1834 1917) may be said to culminate 
the traditions inaugurated by Courbet, since he vs steadfastly true to visual facts even 
when confronted with the most highly romantic subject matter Educated for the 
practice of law, he digressed upon a wholly different career at the age of aventyone 
when he entered the ^ole des Beaux Arts and sut^wjuently made the ine\ itable tour 
of Italy Upon his return he exhibited with the Impressionists, but never lacking 
funds he withheld his canvases after the group’s successes and closeted himself m a 
studio of his own, maintaimng little contact with the outside world Possessed of an 
acerb wit redeemed by few graces, sardomc in his strictures on the work of fellow 
artists, he was left rather severely alone 

Especially in his earlier years. Degas had frequented the entertainment spots, 
the cafes and cabarets, the racetrack, the theatre, and particularly the wings and 
back stage of the ballet, jotting down his observations m oil and pastel In these 
pictures, as a kind of disillusioned romantic, he records the gay scenes, the glitter of 
lights and colorful costumes, his brush, chalk or crayon vs apprehensive of decorative 
elements, of graceful attitudes m limb and figure, but his cold eye is equally quick 
to note the fatigued or strained muscles, while with his green shadows he traces the 
hollows of dissipation and excess m jaded features He refuses to compromise with 
the homely face of the graceful ballcnna and often accents the discrepancy between 
her plain visage and her glamorous act with a kind of malicious humor He studies 
these performers, whipped by the exigencies that all artists and public figures suffer 
in common, the exorbitant demands on their energies, which for Degas are symbolized 
in the extreme distortions of limb required of ballet dancers and trapeze artists — 
or, for that matter, he is fascinated by the awkward stance of women carrying wash- 
baskets, or laundresses bending over their iromng boards Always, as in the scin- 
tillating and rhythmic pastel, The Dancers (Plate 542), he prefers to sketch them 
unaw-ares, in poses that arc casual or accidental, to portray them in moments when 
they are wholly un^elf-con'^ious, whether in such a view as The Millmcry Shop 
(Plate 543) or in their dressing rooms, ortaking a tub bath His point of view is often 
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that of a wjdc'angle candidcamera shot, or again he uses the stnking emphasis of an 
abrupt close-up, part of the figure enlarged or sharply cut out of the frame by an 
acute focus But generally he waits until the subject has assumed a characterful 
pictorial arrangement, while on occasion he reflects his interest m Japanese pnnts by 
treating the figured pattern in a flat, decorative style 

One of the world's great draughtsmen. Degas, unlike Ingres whom he reverenced 
(Rene de Cos [Plate 544] might almost be taken as a work of the classicist), employs 
a soft sweeping hne that is equally accurate and instinct with actuality and that 
renders by the most delicate nuances, a clear statement of volume as well as texture 
Unsurpassed for brilliant economies, for casual grace m rhythm and subtly modeled 
plane sequences, are his masterly drawings and pastels of nudes at their ablutions 
But whether derived m a romantic setting or amid the drudgery of commonplace 
lives, draughtsmanship remains the primary means by which he sets forth those 
poignant paradoxes of beauty that unfailingly appeal to the romantic-realist 

Following Degas’ choice of locale, Henn de Toulouse-Lautrec extends his inter- 
ests to the cafes and dives of Montmartre, painting the habitues, the absinthe dnnkers 
and torch singers in places like Au Moulm Rouge (Plate 55 1 ) or A Mie, sketching 
notorious dancers like La Goulue or Yvette Guilbert, or recording scenes from the 
opera and the circus At other times his skill is lavished upon the inmates and guests 
of the Parisian bawdy-houses Before he had succumbed to dnnk and dissipation 
at the age of thirty-six, Toulouse-Lautrec had covered the low-hfe of Pans, its gaiety, 
glamor and fnghtful debauchenes as the ranking realist m Bohemia Interested less 
in plastic form than in the atmosphere of locale and m gay, linear patterns, he en 
laiged the scale of the Japanese pnnt to poster size, and in his famous billboard 
notices raised that craft of illustration to a fine art 

With naturalism scientifically explored and its farthest reaches annexed by the 
Impressionists, a wave of rebellion and outnght secession on the part of various con- 
temporaries, Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Seurat, was inevitable It was C&anne 
more than any other who early sensed that Impressionism of itself constituted little 
more than a parade of technical virtuosity, that lacking substance and form it was 
only less evanescent than the light it portrayed If as an art movement it had produced 
a number of brilliant masterpieces, these were attended by a welter of canvases 
totally formless, disorganized and meaningless Recogmzmg, then, both the limita- 
tions and possibilities of the method, C&anne endeavored, while retaining the 
spectrum palette and the broken color t«:hmque, to rest on older traditions of form 
His aim, he declared, was “to make of Impressionism an art as solid and durable as 
that of the museums “ But it was not enough, as he saw it, merely to paint m the 
manner of Sisley rather than Monet, or Renom rather than Pissarro He wished to 
create a sense of reality, to get back to nature, not through mere illusion of space and 
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volume, but through a structural synthesis of component elements in the manner of 
Poussin One notes m the stilMife studies or the portraits, the Unde Domtmc as a 
Monk. (Plate 560) or the Madatne C^nne and the Self Portrait (Plates 545, 546), 
how he has retamed the Impressionist technique but used the same strokes to suggest, 
by a painfully accurate and subtle overlaying of color tones, the shadowed depth 
and mass m a succession of three-dimensional areas The color, modulated m an 
infimty of planes, has become structural and plastic 

It was an attempt, as he explained, to “reahze his sensations,” to arrive at the 
organic essence of the subject by abstracting certain formal, geometric structural 
patterns For, studying with inexhaustible patience the landscape of his favorite 
Mont Sainte Vtctoire (Plate 567) or Village of Cardanne (Plate 556) he perceived 
that It was not a smoothly flowing transition of tones and graceful lines but a mynad 
of broken geometric planes, cylindrical, rectangular, cubical, like the glittering facets 
of a crystal, with light meeting light, the reflection of local color acting upon neigh 
boring color, mutually and subtly altering each other and by this change affecting 
adjacent shapes and colors Thus a meadow, turned aquamanne with the blue of the 
sky, contains another shape and shade of tree, for example, than does the same glade 
under a clouded sky In this sense that same tree has its share in the visual aspect of 
an entire mountain, altering by its presence an infinity of local tints, so that the whole 
becomes in a profounder sense the sum of the parts A landscape thus viewed in terms 
of its density and mass presents an aspect of the eternal within the particular Cezanne 
attempted to touch upon this cosmic relationship, to discover in appearances “some 
underlying structural umty which answered a profound demand of the spirit , 
without missmg the infimty of nature, the complexity and nchness of its vibrations 

to build that solidly and articulately co-ordinated umty in which the spirit can 
rest satisfied ” The Philadelphia Bathers (Plate 547) thus becomes not merely a study 
of luscious nudes, but as with Poussm, a formal and abstracted pyramidal structure, 
counterbalanced and interrelated both m color and form with the trees, the land- 
scape and atmosphere 

For Cezanne every new study presented its own peculiar problems m structural 
design Groping desperately in the direction of his “sensations,” dissatisfied with his 
results, uncertain what it was prcasely that he sought, the artist's tormented soul 
left him no peace Often he tore up his canvases, gave them to his son to cut into 
puzzles, or forced them upon his townsmen at Aix At Pans his early Impressionist 
canvases, done at the instigation of Pissarro, were subjected to calumnies more foul 
than those heaped upon his compamons, and when he attempted to exhibit his newer 
conceptions, the cruel gibes turned to outnght laughter Inordinately sensitive, the 
artist fled Pans, returning to Aix where, since his father was town banker, the natives 
were less likely to be uncivil A shy, impractical person, gauche and ill at ease among 
his fellow artists, he lived a lonely life, married to a simple woman who doubtless 
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understood him little better than did his colleagues and contemporanes But his mas- 
terpieces have opened modem eyes to new ways of seeing, and continue to exert 
profound influence on a variety of art “schools " 

C^anne’s repudiation of Impressionism was echoed m other directions by 
Gauguin and Van Gogh, both of whom, like the master at Aix, invited the disaster 
that attached to their rebellious innovations, for in their careers we encounter in- 
stances of extreme self-sacrifice finally stretchol beyond the limits of human endur- 
ance Gauguin abandoned his successful bankii^ career, his family and finally his 
native land and civilization m a romantic search for self-realization as both individual 
and artist Van Gogh dared and suffered more m his mad career to win through 
heartbreaking frustration toward some form of personal expression than perhaps any 
other artist m history And in the process of their creation, goaded by their own 
eccentricities, beaten by an alien and unfeeling world, both men drained their vitality 
and ultimately their Uves, Gauguin dying m the South Sea Islands at the age of fifty- 
five, Van Gogh, his sanity and eneigy exhausted, ending his life with a pistol shot at 
the age of thirty-seven For each, death had appeared as an only solution to the 
mimical modem existence which he found so unendurable 

A romantic rebel, boastful and often barbaric in his personal relationships, 
Gauguin flaunted his contempt for the sophisticated civilization of Pans and won the 
admiration of the younger men by sailing off to Tahiti in search of a simple life among 
Rousseauesque “noble savages “ Here among the natives he found the milieu appro 
pnate to his bnlliant decorative style These half-naked South Sea Islanders, whose 
skm matched the brown of earth, whose placid countenances, easy grace of motion 
and natural poise seemed to “breathe the calm of the spint," preasely suited his 
tastes Where life expressed itself not in terms of action but of stately and formal 
pose, that realism in perspective and modeling so instinctive m Western painting 
appeared out of place, moving silently and with natural dignity these simple folk 
might appropriately be pictured in flat linear patterns — and at these Gauguin is 
supreme He has, in paintings like the la Orana Mana (Lewisohn Collection), the 
White Horse (Luxembourg) or the Tohitian La7id5cape m the Fnck Collection 
(Plate 555), recorded the tropical sunlight and luxurious foliage, matching the native 
love of bnght-colored garments in his own bnlliant blues and exotic oranges, and re- 
producing their sense of pattern m his own melodic arrangements The figures, too, are 
flattened and even distorted to accommodate the rhythmic lines of his design Broad 
and suave in treatment Revene (Plate 557), a portrait of his native mistress Tahoura, 
carnes the charactenstic notes of calm and peace The brooding Moon and the Earth 
(Plate 553) exemplifies the element of voodooism, frequently accompanied by titles 
in the native language, which Gauguin injected into many of his canvases The detail 
from the masterpiece D’Ou Venons-Hous^ ^ue Sommes-T^ous^ Ou AJIons-Nous^ 
(Plate 554) poses a personal query that obsessed the artist If, by returning to Tahiti 
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after a brief but disappointing visit to Pans, he reaffirmed his onginal preference for 
the unsullied primitive life, he nevertheless earned with him the disease of avilitation 
which rarely left him at peace in body or spint Among the natives, so self-possessed 
and instinctively attuned to nature, his own restless spint, despite the pose and 
braggadocio, sank into ever greater misenes from which death alone finally brought 
him release 

Throughout his career Vmcent van Gogh (185M890) careened precanously 
from one extreme of misadventure to another, failing hopelessly at whatever under 
taking he attempted, whether selling for the art firm of Goupil, a position he procured 
through his brother Theo, only to be discharged, or fumblingly declaring his love on 
several tender occasions, only to be r^ularly rebuffed, or lay^preaching to miners, 
to whom m an excess of zeal he began to give his own clothes, so that he had to be 
disavowedhy the missionary soaety that gave him the post Torever overstating him 
self, lacking all sense of proportion m his enthusiasms and fervid sacnhk.es obsessed 
with a savior complex, yet delicately sensitive to repulse, he struggled pathetically 
to satisfy the urge within his soul, to “be of some use to the world," as he wrote Theo 
In desperation he turned to painting at the age of twenty'seven and, with the aid of 
Theo, who sent him money, pnnts to copy and study and steadfast encouragement, 
Vincent began in direct imitation of the Dutch genre scenes and the proletanan 
subjects of Millet Shortly thereafter he met Gauguin, Seurat and others, and in 
adulation lightened his palette of the murky browns, to produce his first canvases in 
the Impressionist manner It was at this tune that he moved to Arles, in Provence, 
where he seemed miraculously to take on new life under the blazing Mediterranean 
sun Here among the simple untroubled peasants he himself gained at last a measure 
of peace and even of happiness And here, as well as at Samt-Remy where he was 
later removed to the u^ane asylum, he painted his greatest canvases within a penod 
of five years, often working furiously all day under a broiling sun 

To that sun which had become the source of light and life to him he now paid 
tnbute in an outburst of glorious light-drenched canvases of sunflowers, mangolds 
and tremulous trees 

Using color as a medium of thoi^ht, Vincent retains the Impressionist technique 
of separating pigments, but with heavily loaded brush he dashes his nervous, arbitrary 
lines to the canvas, each stroke carryir^ its own fervent intensity while all of them 
together are caught up in a larger rhythmic dance of dazzling light Forms are heavily 
compounded out of the colors, and since the intense heat and light of day permit only 
a blinding, rather than a clear and cold vision, he abandons the prosaic truth to 
model for a more poetic and intense truth In the London SitnfJoiueTS. the Chicago 
Bedroom at Arles, the New York Starry Night (Plate 558) , there is a clear develop' 
roent of rhythm and formal patterning, but ^ese are subject to his own irrepressible 
emotion keyed to trembling ecstasy The throbbing rhythms and pulsating lines 
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swirl in d headlong dance, while the unity that binds them is the consistency of the 
fever which consumes the artist in the act of creation His colors, molten in the sun, 
do not rely on El Greco's spintual symbolism, but rather m a Franascan sense they 
endue nature herself with a spintual message that is not verj' different from that 
preached by the Saint of Assisi That message, coming from a tortured visionary, 
invites us to see anew and with wader eyes the world of cornflowers and cypress trees 
and the ’^pinning vault of heaven We see them even as they were painted, with the 
intensity of one who tells himself he will never see these things again, who sets them 
down w ith e\ ery fibre of his being so that they may remain everlastingly and unalter- 
ably <;i I )i It IS hardly to be w ondered then if, under such emotional pressure amount- 
ing almost to hysteria, the result should partaLe of the clanty and shimmering fixity of 
hallu imoon Nothing less would be adequate to the mad urgency that crowds a 
hfetinx or an eternity of passionate visual response into one blinding impression 
Ha\u 4 recourse to no formal conventions or laws except those dictated by the 
inspii ition of the moment, the result must be classified as highly romantic But within 
Che'S, ^xtrawgances of deformation, the swirling lights, undulating tree trunks and 
lop-id«.d human figures like that of The Postman Roulm (Plate 559), the artist, by a 
form of emphasis as legitimate as that of Michelangelo or El Greco, has arrived at a 
heightened poetry that leaves the world heavily in his debt He who had been so 
miserable a failure at "normal" activities, who could never quite achieve that rapport 
with his times so fundamental to one's sanity, could at least in his paintings pour out 
his consuming love of life, his intense humanity and passionate devotion to his con- 
temporanes, in a manner that lights up the universe to its jaded inhabitants and 
awakens a spintualicy that betok-ens perhaps the highest kind of preaching 

Van Gogh’s passionate compulsion to serve humanity w;as cunously duplicated 
in the career of his contemporary, the fourth in the great quartet of Post-Impression- 
ists, Georges Seurat (1859-1891), who sought to take apart the art of punting, to 
break down the entire procedure into set§ of standardized and abstracted forms and 
color combinations, so that anyone desirous of creating pictures could simply work 
out his own scheme for synthesizing these elements to suit his private taste Labori- 
ously he studied and analyzed treatises on color and design, and formulated 
elementary guides to their use But during the decide of his creative life, from 
twenty one to thirty-one, in which with incredible industry he composed his several 
masterpieces m the classic mode of Poussin, he demonstrated that his method involved 
more heat and light than the uninspired layman with the best intentions in the 
world could well provide Seurat himself fortunately received a small stipend from 
his father which saved him from senous finanaal difficulty, since he sold fewer than 
half a dozen paintings in his lifetime 

His system of building up an entire piaure out of so many dots of pigment, 
called Pomtiihsin is related to the method of Cezanne and Poussin in its forma! and 
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cleari'cut arrangement of abstracted elements Methodically, in a structure of tmy 
cells, he builds up the tissue of his organism with meticulous care, amving at a pre- 
determined architectural whole with scientific exactness The result, whether m the 
well-known La Cirque (Louvre), the Poseurs (Bames Foundation), or his master- 
piece, the Un Dimcinche d'Ete d U Grande^Jatte (Plate 568), is a design expressed 
largely m terms of linear rhythms and textural patterns, stated formally and with 
considerable dignity It is a scientific creation, derived out of the cold laws of color 
and design, the personal and spontaneous equation having been extracted, leaving 
only the neat sterilized specks of pigment arranged in clinical orderliness Yet by a 
curious paradox, with all this indefatigable elaboration, the artist achieves something 
wonderfully fresh and delightful Unlike David’s static tableaux, for example, these 
outdoor characters ngidly fixed m time and space are perfectly acceptable — lending 
as they do an air of quietude and meditativeness to scenes m which action and move- 
ment are only implied in the shimmering light And it is by the most subtle of tonal 
relationships, which are only gradually discoverable in the Crande Jatte as m nature, 
that these flattened, almost translucent figures, so methodically spaced at rhythmic 
and exquisitely balanced intervals, are co ordinated and unified For by eliminating 
detail and silhouetting his contours Seurat has laid new and evocative emphasis on 
the sh^r beauty of design in everyday appearances, and by his quiet insistence on 
these casual charms he pnes open the eye of even the most indifferent observer of 
nature Had Seurat not been seized with the infection that earned him off in his 
thirty-second year, he must surely have equaled the achievement of Cezanne m a 
manner perhaps less solid but equally durable in terms of significant design and 
meaningful composition 

The glittering froth of Impressionism had subsided, as the main current of 
expressionism drained off the exuberant flow into other channels — often, m turn, 
breaking out in separate and wholly delightful nvulets Such a separate stream may 
be found in the production of Henri Rousseau (1844-1910), whose work is not only 
divorced from Academism and salon authority "but iurtber serves to take art out o1 
the hands of the esoteric practitioners and the professional esthetes and to restore it 
to the simple and unpretentious craftsman Rousseau le douamer (the customs 
inspector) is without doubt the greatest of our untutored “pnmitives,'” that ever- 
growing race of “natural” artists who without training or reference to traditions 
paint their own naive visions with childlike freshness and, incidentally, since they are 
of no school, stimulate the artist’s confidence m his own painterly instincts Busy at his 
job as customs officer, Rousseau had only his Sundays in which to paint, and at that 
he began when he was past his middle years Encouraged by Picasso and others, he 
later gave up his employment and devoted most of his time to painting, earning his 
subsistence by giving violin and drawu^ lessons, or exchanging a picture for some 
needed object It was only the keenest admiration and approval that kept his visitors 
from laughing at the absurd antics of this cunous old fellow who, like Blake, was given 
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to halluanations and dream-messages from his dead wife But his remains one of the 
most extraordmanly gifted and poetic imaginations m all art For freshness of child- 
like vision and unalloyed poetry few things can compare with On the Ban\s of the 
Oise (Plate 563) or the Kotre Dame (Plate 565) or the Spring in the Valley of the 
Bievrc (Plate 561) But the full and erotic flowering of a truly onginal creative 
imagination is evidenced in those astonishing visions of jungle life like the Sleeping 
Gipjy (Plate 562),oT]ung]etinthaLwn (Plate 566), which exude the potent mystery 
of magical yet thoroughly believable dream lands Within their flat surface space 
Rousseau s canvases are highly decorative and pnmitive in their bold fresh coloring 
An instinctive feeling for scale and proportion and an uninhibited sense of color 
harmony enable him to lay in all parts of his scene with unfaltering precision, while 
his luxurious patterns consisting of simple planes at once astomsh and delight the eye 
That hint of geometnc construction observed m the work of the Post-Impres- 
sionists, Cezanne, Seurat, even Rousseau among others, sufficed to call into being a 
revolutionary style based on wholly new pnnciples and forms, and jointly introduced 
by Georges Braque and Pablo Picasso (1881- ) Its official spokesman, Guillaume 

Apollinaire, named this style Cubism Picasso amved m Pans from his native Spam 
(Malaga) in 1900 and for almost half a century since has dominated the art of the 
Western world If he has more recently become very, very fashionable, he has never 
failed to call forth the strongest abuse on the part of modem cntics who at best cata- 
logue him as a clever copyist or adapter On the other hand, he has been apotheosized 
by modem artists who have spent themselves in abject imitation of his prodigal and 
mvencive “borrowings “ Wichal, Picasso has at least consistently managed to breathe 
new life and fresh charm into the most hackneyed forms 

His first six years at Paris and on visit to Barcelona (1901-1906) were spent 
paintmg pathetic-sentimental scenes, the emotionally surcharged and often morbid 
thoughts of an unhappy youth Overcast with a prevailmg color tone, these studies 
are ^own as the Blue Penod and Pink Period canvases The best of these are the 
htnous GiuMrPJayrr /Plate 579) at Chic^o and thciJtatuesguer rhetori- 

cally posed La Vie (Plate 5 76) in Providence One of the finest Pink Period canvases 
(1906) IS La Toilette (Plate 573), instinct with the graciousness and tranquil beauty 
of a Greek vase painting These paintings were vaned with extraordmanly sensitive 
studies of harlequins (Plate 571) and sahimbanqiies, each of them beanng the impress 
of broodmg melancholy Following these the innovator Picasso became interested m 
Negro sculpture and produced the famous Demoiselles D'Avignon now in the 
Museum of Modern Art This was also a transitional paintmg that confirmed his 
interests m the Cubist movement, which he now (1910) launched with Braque 
(Plate 577) and which created the furor that has hardly abated, while behmd it a 
host of pseudo artists and charlatans have taken refuge, covering their deficiencies in 
the general confusion and the simple “tacks" of the style 

Analytical cubism seeks to analyze or “decompose" the planes of objects and 
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by rearranging or telescoping them to secure a totally fresh and equally valid point 
of view By this means the artist can present an instantaneous impression of the 
several dimensions and aspects of an object Thus a multiple or “two faced' frontal 
and profile view of the same head creates an illusion of movement by providing a 
circuit tour of the subject In other canvases the human figure is disintegrated into a 
mass of cubes and cones with recognizable vestiges of ears, e>es and slices of 
physiognomy floating at the surface to help identify the studied arrangement What 
ever else, most of these are carefully composed and often highly pla«tiL and sculptur 
esque, and on them the artist lavish^ the most delicate color harmonies and the most 
abstruse craftsmanship — as in the famous Three Musicmns at the Museum of Modem 
Art On other occasions the Cubist takes speaal delight in arranging familiar house 
hold objects m a pattern that somehow gratifies his instinct for ordtrliness in a 
di«ordered world, and his personal desire to 'reconstruct' a shattered world that 
refu'es to be remolded to the heart's desire The smoking pipe, musical innruments 
bits of cloth and newspapers or phymg cards and fruit arc objects for arrangement 
(Plates 577 578) 

In canvases like Composition (Plate 580) the abstractionists discard all 
subject content as delimiting and confusing, or at least non'tsscntial to the true 
character of art which they assert, is soldy an arrangement of color harmonies and 
rhythmic patterns Abstract art Alfred H Barr, Jr , points out, ‘ is based upon the 
assumption that a work of art, a painting, for example, is worth loobng at primarily 
because it represents a composition or organization of color, line, light and shade. 
Resemblance to natural objects, while it docs not necessanly destroy these esthetic 
values, may easily adulterate their punty Therefore, smee resemblance to nature 
is at best superfluous and at worst distracting, it might as well be ebmmated ' The 
validity of this thesis is so far supported as to have won the exclusive patronage of 
the Guggenheim Museum in New York, where canvases bear no resemblance to 
mundane objects, and where all is visual music — a celestial harmony of the spheres 

Ticasso has ranged well heyond the general field of abstraction and the par 
ticular pasture of Cubism into new folds, but repeatedly straps back to familiar 
ground During the nineteen twenties he returned to the neo^Iassic and monumental 
forms of Poussin, inevitably adding, as m Womrm in White (Plate 570), painted in 
1923, his own distinctive note of freshness and grace. A sensitive colonst and 
draughtsman he has turned out masterly canvases almost at wall, while even his 
most casual abstractions bear the impnnt of an ongmal and imposing personality 
The famous Guermcd mural, Ixised on the ruthless ^mbmg of that city during the 
Spanish Civil War, is a synth^is of the half-^osen styles he has concurrently prac 
ticed, and once again it mtroduces a new emotivity through startling enlargements 
of symbol areas and fragments of human and ammal anatomy What the final 
estimate of Picasso may be it is yet difficult to judge, but certainly few artists in 
history have been the subject of more heated and equally partisan controv ersy 
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Paralleling the career of Picasso and the Cubists in a more restncted field of 
expression is that of Henri Matisse (1869' ) the leader of the fauves or “wild 

animals," an exhibiting group that included Braque, Derain, Vlaminck, Fnesi and 
Rouault (1871' ) Borrowing from pnmitive and Eastern arts for their highly 

studious productions, these extremists by their arbitrary color patterns and heavy 
distorted outlines intended to make even the extreme visions of Gauguin and Van 
Gogh look like timid ventures in composition — Derain turning to Fayum and classic 
portraiture, Rouault catching the strai^e phosphoresence of medieval stained glass 
colors in his studies of Christ (Plate 772), while Matisse elaborated on the 
extravagances of Gauguin, frequently catching the spint of Afncan forms or Persian 
color patterns Possessed of a highly original and delightful calligraphic style that is 
more proper to Oriental than Western ways of seeing, Matisse manipulates his 
material — figures, faces, mterior furnishings, textiles or flowers — mto motifs for his 
gay arabesques (Plate 575) Deforming where necessary, he interrelates faces and 
figures with the pattern of wallpapers and drapes, all equally charming as matenals 
for the general decorative schemes— of which he is the outstanding living master 

The reaction against realism and the pretensions of artist theorists found ex' 
treme expression in the work of the Dadaists and Surrealists, who reached mto the 
disquieting world of the subconscious and determined to give objective form to that 
phantasmagoria which used to be the special domain of the Freudians For that 
matter they have produced works that arc more often interesting as psychiatric 
exhibits of the dream world than as works of art But with all the confusion and 
clamor of assorted recent factions m French art, it remained the most stimulating and 
vigorously creative school m the Western world until the Nazi hordes swept into 
Pans in the spring of 1940 
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Its finest expressions m the wntten and spoken word, even such art as she did produce 
being thoroughly removed in spint and content from the continental style 

While the peasant rev olts in England c ul minating in Wat Tyler's rebellion were 
part of a widespread upnsmg against feudal overlordship in Europe, few signs of 
this social unrest found them way into the arts of other nations, certainly none ap' 
peared in the official or court arts, but in England, poems like Langland s Piers PloiV' 
man or the revolutionary harangues of John Ball to the discontented peasants were 
afforded concrete visuahzation Anticipatmg the use of art as an instrument of social 
agitation, local artists commissioned to decorate the village churches identified the 
Passion of Christ with the sufferings of the poor, Chnst appeared as Piers the PloW' 
man surrounded by the laborer’s tools It was a form of proletarian art, its pnmary 
function that of propaganda More conventional murals and panels were created in 
abundance, but for the rest England experienced no such impulse to decorative 
creation as triumphed on the continent, nor did she share the latter's harvest of 
masterpieces In an endeavor to supply the native deficiency and in the hope of stimu- 
lating the formation of a native school, Hans Holbem the Younger was invited by 
Sir Thomas More to England and later to the court of Henry VIII The arrival of 
the German master marked the beginning of a senes of invasions of England by 
continental artists who established a type of portraiture that was to exert a dominant 
influence on the English school Actually Holbem himself left no followers or assist- 
ants capable of continuing his work It was Van Dyck, on his arnval m the early 
seventeenth century, who couched off the manners and social aspirations of Stuart 
England, executing portaits with an elegance and refinement that mirrored to a nicety 
the courtly ideal of the anstocracy Van Dyck's work became the universal model, 
and for the next century English portraiture strove to approximate his example The 
tumult occasioned by the Civil War was finally over and once again, with the restora- 
tion of the old order and the Stuart Dynasty, the gap occasioned by Van Dyck’s 
untimely death w-as filled by a foreigner, a Dutchman named Sir Peter Lely, who 
assumed the new leadership m art, though with considerably less distinction than his 
predecessor, despite an impressne technical virtuosity evident in the Duchess of 
Bedford (Plate 585) 

Lely was succeeded by a German working close to the Van Dyck formula. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, who painted on order a stock of pedestrian portraits wholly lacbng 
in freshness and vitality With occasional exceptions like Isaac Oliver, an outstandmg 
forerunner of the English school Sir Anthony Mildmay in Cleveland (Plate 

586) derives in spirit from the medieval English illummators, the local school strug- 
gled to absorb or o\ ercome the work of the immigrant artists and actually succeeded 
m mastering a sound techrucal base which was available m the studios to native 
artists of greater stature v. hen finally they made their appearance 

Eighteenth century England found herself the wealthiest poner in the world, 
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plying a trade that reached across the globe and produced at home a class of wealthy 
merchants who, like the landed gentry, demanded town mansions m the mode of 
Roman villas and rambling country manors It was a classical renaissance come to 
settle m London, an Augustan age of literary and political personalities moralising 
or satirizing an errant nobility who shared m and abetted the most flagrant abuses 
of privilege, while a brutalized slum population was abandoned to its own sordid 
pleasures 

William Hogarth ( 1697'! 764) is the first Englishman to assert his artistic 
independence of foreign domination, unleashing the full rancor of his brush in opposi 
tion to an effete un-English portraiture of elegance, castigating the moral corruption 
of an irresponsible bewigged society Rather than haunt the ante chambers of the 
wealthy in search of a commission, Hogarth spent his time in Gm Lane and Beer 
Street, filling his memory with the sights provided by taverns, theati e pits, cockfights 
all of which he drew on for his senes of “morahues," among them the Four Stages 
of Cruelty (Plate 588) From his work as engraver, at thirty four he turned to 
painting, producing a year later his first great series, A Harlot s Progress (1731) 
Here the scenes are crowded with narrative and dramatic detail illustratmg the 
Ignominious career and tragic dissolution of a demirep It is a tale of moral precept 
overcharged with asides, although a degree of ensemble is achieved by means of 
color and occasionally through skillful grouping of larger masses a plethora of 
details often detracts from the central theme The Ra\e's Progress (1735) and 
Morndge a Id-Mode (1745) completed the moral trilogy Intended to serve as a 
corrective, the graphic counterpart of Richardson’s novels and the moral philosophies 
of the day, Hogarth’s scenes portray the utmost m depravity and human wretched- 
ness Unlike the genre scenes of Bosch and Steen, Hogarth’s dramas too often reveal 
that the didactic message has counted for more than the form of expression, while 
his compositions however purposeful, are generally unimaginative It is in his 
delightful gallery of portraits that Hogarth is most completely the artist Having 
inveighed against the “portrait manufacturers” and pleaded for an English art based 
on English realities, he produced his most famous Shnmp Girl, a face alive with 
honest jollity and good natured outdoor heartiness For the most part Hogarth 
dedicated his brush to the middle-class tradesfolk and literary personalities, their 
faces belong to the race of guilel^ unpretentious folk compact of goodness, figures 
out of the kitchen or the homey parlor, like the Corcoran Gallery 'Woman and Child 
(Plate 592) Mr and Mrs James (Plates 589, 590) at Worcester are surely not of 
the class that Van Dyck painted, rather they represent that workaday element of 
society, like Chardin’s, which claimed Hogarth's deepest affections Even in the 
superb Mary Edtvards and the Toledo Joseph Porter, Esq (Plates 587, 593) , he has 
scorned to resort to the Van Dyck formula, yet on his own terms he has achieved an 
equal success 
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Although Hogarth was regarded rather as an illustrator than an artist, exerting 
almost no influence on conteraporanes like Arthur Devis, Thomas Hudson or 
Richard Wilson, and only moderately on some of the conversation pieces of John 
Zoffany, his work nevertheless marks the beginning of the English school which 
was to devote itself almost entirely to portraiture and landscape painting, achieving 
within Its own range considerable distinction in isolated cases, and wielding strong 
influence on the continent 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-'1792), the first president of the Royal Academy, is 
commonly credited with founding the English school of portraiture and serving as 
Its foremost practitioner His early studies were supplemented by a voyage to 
Minorca and Italy, where he made notes and sketches of the great Italian masters 
and developed a lifelong veneration for Michelangelo, his own work, however, by 
natural affinity sought its inspiration in the color of the Venetians, supported by 
suggestions from the work of Van Dyck and Rembrandt A heavy cold caught while 
copying Raphael m the Vatican resulted in his permanent deafness m later life 

Shortly after his return to England in 1753, Reynolds established him«elf m 
London, where he acquired an immediate reputation which he turned to such good 
account in Mayfair and Piccadilly that he was soon recognized as the foremost 
English artist In a short time his own social pre eminence enabled him to touch 
off with subtle precision the social rank and worth of his sitters After the startling 
intrusion of Hogarth’s robust naturalism, portraiture had resumed its former sway 
and popularity, largely by virtue of its sentimental appeal to people of wealth and 
position, while as a coat of •'arms it became a most desirable and singularly appropnatc 
article of decoration for the great houses of the day 

Reynolds’ greatest merit lies in his ability to secure a harmonious composition, 
his figures, well placed in the setting, generally assume formal or classic poses sup 
ported by titles like Thais or Hebe, while the elaborate classical or mythological 
biicigmcfriii cs akemsced wTf?r sKrcc fseniksc pscUilc ^7stcts or oi'erhsogtog foiisgc 
But his ponied groups, like tableaux, remain pretty much on the surface, whatever 
design he achieves is linear rather than plastic There :s more polish than soundness 
of execution, more dash than form Except m those paintings which have faded or 
cracked as a result of his experiments, his colors, nch golds relieved by touches of 
delicate blue and rose, are clues to his Venetian predilections Altogether his paint 
mgs achieve a gracious charm and elegance, the best of that class of portraiture 
which satisfies the popular notion of “beautiful “ But his canvases generally do not 
stand the test of renewed or searching examination, faces tend to become vapid, 
backgrounds stagy There are nevertheless a great many well loved paintings by 
his hand and certainly a number which may be ranked as great portraiture his 
famou<; Age of hmocoicc and Lord Heathfeld in the National Gallciy, London, 
Miss Bott'lcs m the Wallace Collection, Dr Johnson at Millbank, Mrs Siddom as 
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the T'ragic Muse (the great trt^edienne Sarah Kemble of the royal famJy of actors) 
in Dulwich and in San Manno, California, TieU O'Brtcn (Widener Collection, 
Elkms Park) and a host of others are eminently successful works Notable examples 
like Jane Countess of Hamngton (Plate 595) in San Manno, and the lovely Lady 
Caroline Hoivard (Plate 599) in Washington, have found their way into America’s 
public collections, most particularly at the Huntington Gallery near Los Angeles 
A straightforward study like the Pittsfield Miss Barnard (Plate 597) offers inter 
esting companson with Hogarth's Mary Edwards m New York 

Thomas Gainsborough (1727'1788) possessed neither the cultural refinement, 
personal distinction nor temperamental equanimity of his rival, Sir Joshua An even 
greater discrepancy, though of a different sort, is apparent in hi' work, for unlike 
his contemporary he is neither stagy nor impressively noble He does not rely on 
technical contnvances to secure particular effects as trappings foi his portraiture 
Instead he brings to his work something of Van Dyck's artistic 'ensibihty, while 
technically he realizes his figures substantially, his surface modeling suggestmg a 
solidity of form that obviates the Reynolds device of resorting to sharp contrasts in, 
order to bnng the figures into relief 

Even as a boy of ten, Gainsborough possessed an intense feeling for the poetry 
of his native surroundings, spending his holidays from grammar school, often stolen 
on the strength of a forged request from his father, rambling about the countryside, 
sketching trees, hedgerows, livestock with tireless zest Being sent to London he 
studied under Gravelot, a French engraver, and finally established his own studio 
attempting, though with little success, to cam a livelihood A year later he returned 
to Suffolk, mamed a beautiful young lady who brought with her a measure of 
financial independence in the form of an annuity, and took her to live in Ipswich 

From this point Gainsborough’s life may be conveniently divided into three 
periods of fourteen years each to the period of his residence at Ipswich as well as 
the following, period at Bath, heloog, Kv's. based ow bi& study of the 

Dutch school, but even more on his vivid recollections of the scenery of his boyhood 
rambles The years at Ipswich having brought Kim barely a neighborhood reputation, 
he removed to Bath in 1760, with his wife and two daughters Upon his arrival m 
Bath there was at once a rush to his studio, and thereafter his reputation was assured, 
his fee rising from five to well beyond a hundred guineas for a portrait At Bath he 
studied the work of Van Dyck and Rubens, his paintings of this penod revealing 
something of their vitality But always Gainsborough relied on bis own vision, 
setting down what he saw with little attempt at psychological penetration or interpret 
tation In his portraits there is Kttleof pose beyond the casual, his own interest being 
purely visual, so that his canvases are the first to show that vaporous use of color 
which the Impressionists later developed as a style The manner m which he handles 
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his brush is related to that of Renoir and Watteau whom he equals “in his subtle 
nuances of color and his caressing brush strokes, while like them he builds on a 
searching draughtsmanship ' Several times he picked up a brush as much to contra 
diet a theory as to paint a picture Among his masterpieces, the adored version of a 
youthful prince charming, ’ the famous Blue Boy (Plate 603), for example, was 
said to have been undertaken as a deliberate refutation of Reynolds’ arbitrary 
dictum that blue is unsuited for the prevailing tone of either landscape or portrait 
While the anecdote in this instance is imtrue, it serves to point up Gainsborough’s 
impatience with academic theories 

Himself elected to membership m the Royal Academy, Gainsborough found on 
his removal to London that his popularity almost rivaled that of Reynolds and cer 
tamly equaled it at court and among the Royal family Where Reynolds is at his 
best in his portraits of men, being allowed ample scope for his dramatic flair in 
these studies, Gainsborough is happiest with full length portraits of women and 
children Perhaps the greatest distinction of Gainsborough's work lies in the lyncal 
quality which he evokes in figure or landscape, beautifully instanced in The Cottage 
Door (Plate 609), there is a poetic lilt m the contours and m the luminous haze of 
his colors and the vibrant atmosphere, altogether an impressive example of his 
ability, as in the Blue Boy to fuse all the elements of a picture into a prevailing 
mood ' But his art was vitiated by his populanty, for he turned from his landscapes 
and the endless problems presented by nature's own groupings to the ever more 
popular portrait demands, grinding them out as time went on with a certain studied 
effort so that the lyricism itself soon became mannered 

Mrs Richard Brinsley Shendan (Plate 608) was by many considered the 
foremost beauty of her day, she possessed an extraordinarily fine voice, though she 
declined to sing in public after her mamage to the author of The Rivals The poigmnt 
Artist’s Daughters (whose unhappy careers constituted a tragic element in his life) 
(Plate 610) IS one of many studies made of the girls bom to him in Ipswich The 
delightful Karl Fnednch Abel (Plate 606) is a reminder of his own ardent loi^ of 
music and his friendships almost exclusively with actors and musicians 

Notable among English portraitists was George Romney (1734 1802) who, 
exerting a most determined effort, succeeded in winning the favor of fashionable 
patronage and sharing the acclaim and fortune of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
Having furnished himself with the customary tour of Italy where he managed to 
absorb something of the spell of classical antiquity, he returned to London and rented 
an imposing hou-^e on Cavendish Square to which he shortly welcomed the world 
of fa'^hion and position Much given to introspective moods and periods of depres 
Sion, he alternated between hasty enthusiasms and ambitious projects which be had 
not the patience or the technical resources to carry through His attachment to 
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Lady Hamilton resulted in the production of saaces of canvases in which she appeared 
in the guise of symbolic and mythological figures, serving, for example, as both joy 
and Love in The Infant Shal^espere Attended hy the Pensions Typical portraits of 
her are those in the Fnck Collection (Plate 605) and in San Marmo, California 
(Plate 596) A celebrated beauty of low«: cli^ origin, she played an influential role 
in the bfe of more than one famous Englishman At least part of Romney’s success 
lay m the fact that he consaously improval the appearance of his sitters while 
maintaimng a recognizable likeness, but the queer look he often assigns to his subjects 
betrays their inescapable kinship with characters out of mythology His paintings 
nevertheless own a classic grace and balance not to be found in Reynolds or 
Gainsborough Perditct Robinson, in the Wallace Collection, London, is among 
his most famous portraits, equaled for popularity by the Mrs Davenport in 
Washington, D G 

Bom. in an Edinburgh suburb, “the Scottish Reynolds," Sir Henry Raeburn 
(n56d823) was self-taught, his natural gifts being aided for a tune at the studio 
of the fashionable Scottish painter, David Martin On the advice of Reynolds, 
Raeburn journeyed to Rome but returned with no apparent change in style His 
best work, however, came to bear a strong resemblance to that of Velasquez, 
presumably derived from a study of the Spamsh master's Rope Innocent X 

As the outstanding portraitist of Scotland, Raeburn's wit, geniality, and fine 
manners won for him the admmng devotion of fashionable Edinburgh Hume, Burns, 
Walter Scott sat for him, as did every Scottish notable and beauty He has been called 
a “painter of men" for m these figures he relies on a simple but vigorous style, 
invariably securing an honest likeness, unbke his English contemporaries he attempts 
no gloss of form or figure m his subject, striking out instead for the essential features 
with considerable economy of brushwork The ^phmstone Children (Plate 598) 
IS a memorable example of the Velasquez touch, one of the few great examples in 
Amenca of Raeburn's fresh brushwork, for a good many of his later canvases are 
little more than hackneyed conventions based on formula, a process of self-imitation 
which corrupted so much of popular British art 

John Hoppner (1758-1810) and Sir Thomas Lawrence complete the famous 
quintet of Engbsh portraitists, men whose individual works are sometimes barely 
distinguishable in style Hoppner's work directly echoes that of Reynolds m its 
stagy effects and choice of palette, while Lawrence, like Romney, achieved brilliant 
successes in some of his “magazine-cover" portraits of women For a penod of two 
decades both artists, in a keen and ofttunes aenmomous rivalry that split fashionable 
society mto camps of loyal adherents, diared between them the bounteous patronage 
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of their devotees at home and abroad, both enjoying the enthusiastic support of the 
Royal household, feted, acclaimed, adored 

It cannot be said of either that he strained his faculties or talents, nor that he 
was assailed by self exacting doubts and hesitations for very long For each it was 
largely a matter of handsome sailing alor^ the pleasantest of prospects, his own wit, 
talents and soaal graces inevitably stimng up a fluttering breeze of social and cntical 
acclaim (It was only in his last years that Hoppner's mmd failed him ) Like 
Reynolds, a brilliant colorist, Hoppner produces figures that are always elegant 
without pretentiousness, and d his drawing and modehng are often weak, he has on 
several occasions as in The Salad Girl, Lady Beauchamp, The Codsal! Children 
struck close to the finest in eight^nth century Engbsh portraiture For the rest, he 
was too readily content to earn his fee by flattering the subject A Lady of the 
Toionsend Family (Plate 601) at Toledo is hardly an inspired portrait but it repre 
sents the virtues and weaknesses of the artist 

As a child Sir Thomas Lawrence (I769'I830) was a precocious beauty, the 
youngest of sixteen children bom to an innkeeper at Bristol, at the age of twelve he 
had already achieved fame as a professional artist and entertainer displaying such 
talents and wit as were to stay with him throughout a glamorous career Patrons 
and public were captivated by his conversation and debghted by the insouciance and 
vivacity that marked his portraits of women For a time at the height of his career 
he was universally acclaimed the first pamt«- m Europe Delacroix strode to emulate 
his romantic dash, kings and pnnccs vied for his first attention, Pope Pms VIl 
insisted on having his portrait painted Everywhere he sustamed a high level of 
technical mastery and occasionally he struck off a painting that had the accent of 
greatness Ptnf^ie (Plate 602) in San Manno, California, and the Calmady Children 
(Plate 604) in New York are among his masterpieces, two of the most esteemed 
portraits of the entire English school The outward flash and faale techmque are 
combined with a modish sentiment to produce his “magazine'cover" effects Pml^ie 
rs che essence of coatanttc chamt, a hst of feaumne fragihty atj’hd for Ibsen's 
Doll’s House 

The work of Crome and Constable in landscape painting may be taken as the 
graphic analogue to the poetry of Bums and Wordsworth Like the Lake poet, 
Constable was achieving a minor revolution m his own work, though with hardly 
the same critical approval “My art flatters nobody by imitation, it courts nobody 
by politeness, it is without either fal de lal or fal dee dee, how then can I hope to be 
popular^” So wrote John Constable (1776 1837) toward the end of a career that 
had made almost no impression on the art cntics or artists of his day Suffolk, the 
county of his predecessor, Gainsborough, was his birthplace and there, the son of a 
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prosperous miller, he grew up m an «ivironment of windmills, wheatfielA, and 
sheepfolds Aside from a few portrait studies he was to confine his energies to 
recording the subdued or rainswept landscapes of his native countryside Nature's 
char^ir^ forms and colors he studied with the ardent devotion of a lover onl> to 
set them down with the meticulous care of a laboratory scientist This panent 
concern with objective reporting of atmospheric effects (noting on the reverse of 
his sketches the wind direction, hour of day, light conditions, etc ) has actuall) 
elicited the admiration of meteorolo^cal soaeties Time and again he returned to 
the same scene to paint it under another sky, m another weather His canvases are 
thus alive with the genius of locality Hampstead Heath, the Valley of the Stour, 
Dedham Vale, Salisbury Plain, so often and so vanously are they the subjects of 
his canvases, have become known as the Constable country TJu Old Hampstead 
Heatli (Plate 612) in Ottawa is unmistakably English in character a comer of the 
country he painted again and again, and it was here in the end that ius own dust was 
laid to rest, mingling with the soil he had so steadfastly loved It \\ is m such quiet 
canvases, though few people were aware of it, that Constable made one of the 
notable contributions to European painting, suggesting a “visual treatment of form 
and use of color m landscape which the Impressionists were to exploit with such 
epochal results some decades later Constable’s sky is not merely a hole for the light 
to come through, but a dramatic presence, sentient, ever changing and reshaping the 
earth Colors adhere not merely to their proper material but flow with the current 
of light to neighboring objects, while grass and stones rightly borrow the blue of 
the sky His clouds are ahve, massing and dispersing, melting away with the passing 
moment, altering the shade and shape of hiU and glen To his canvas elmgs the 
wetness of summer showers, his heaths are fanned by fresh after-ram winds Fuseli 
joked that “Constable makes me call for my great coat and umbrella “ It w-as a 
cnbute to the artist’s search for truth, his attempt like that of Velasquez, to set dov-n 
only what the light revealed, accepting the actual tones of nature however unspcc 
tacubr, satisfied with the image alone With astounding effect, as in his best versions 
of Salisbury Cathedral (Plate 617), he laid on with his palette knife colors in 
jaxtaposition, su^esting m these blobs of pure pigment that glint of sunlight we 
have come to look for in the work of Frenchmen half a century later But Con'Jtable’s 
own inspiration denves from the work of Claude and the Dutch landscapists, espe- 
aally Rui'dael whom he venerated As wnth them, color is of paramount importance 
m his work, for the days he paints are often dull or subdued, the sky gray or Hint 
mauve, but these true tones he has watched with oriental patience until they have 
assumed their full role in subtle color harmonies that yield a quiet beauty usually 
lost on him who runs, but to the true lover of nature no less rew'ardmg than her 
more flamboyant moods Constable’s lev'crence amounts to a kind of scientific 
pantheism “Everything,” he writes to his wife m 1819, “seems full of blossom of 
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some kmd, and at every step I take, and on whatever object I turn my eyes, that 
sublime expression of the scnptures, ‘I am the resurrection and the life," seems as if 
uttered near me ” His Hay Warn, exhibited m the Pans salon of 1824 which 
launched the Romantic movement, created a great stir Seeing it, Delacroix was 
impelled to remove his own Massacre of Sao and to repaint it the night before the 
opening Subsequently the entire Barbizon school was to stand heavily in Constable's 
debt The Comfie/d in the National Gallery, London, and the Leaping Horse m 
Burlington House are among his most famous works, though it is generally agreed 
that the very clearest evidence of his genius is to be had in his sketches rather than 
the finished, but so often experimental, oils 

The strong parallel between English poetry and painting which is clearly 
defined throughout the early nineteenth century converges for a moment in the 
complex personality of William Blake (1757d827), the mystic poet prophet The 
poignant lyricism of his shorter poems and the cosmic symboli'^m, the Miltonic 
figures of speech, of his longer works are preasely the elements he translates into 
those extraordinary illustrations which he created to accompany Milton's, Dante's, 
or his own verses Living an obscure bfe, mamed to an illiterate woman who remained 
a devoted companion throughout his career, Blake earned their keep by hack 
working for an engraver or doing occasional watcrcolors on order It is these latter 
which show him to be an artist in the primitive «ense, one who«e instincts call for a 
certain symbolism best expressed m decorative motn es or accented rh>'thms, so that 
bs paintings and especially his drawings often ha\c the startling reality of hallucina' 
tions For him, the visionary rather than the tangible world cames validity, and m 
a sense he felt that he had been called on to direct all mankind to an awareness of 
the spintual presences he himself perceived "1 am under the direction of Messengers 
from Heaven, Daily and Nightly ," he soberly avers If such convictions are not 
attributable to a thoroughly sane mdividual, they nevertheless inspired some of the 
most beautiful poetry, as well as some senes of watercolors which are generally 
occxTCi’rrftxd <2nce d?c ato-st fehvvh A’jd E!?gXij?d his Eince the 

objec£i\e world held no interest for him, the artist's most important asset, the eyes, 
he discredited, while the artist's most highly prized medium, paint, he often scorned 
to use for it served merely to reveal the "vegetable" world, as he called it, to one's 
grosser senses His own figures, by contrast, arc flat, gaming concreteness through 
sharpened outlines which are forced to subtle rhythmic patterns (Plates 6I3'15), 
but they have been endowed with the massive musculature of Michelangelo's titans, 
and a Graeco-Roman classiasm which Blake had studied in drawings — an apt 
combination to echo the grand organ notes of Milton's poetry 

A span extending less than a century enoimpasses the end penods within 
which unfolded the brightest blossoming of Bntish art, that is, between Hc^arth's 
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“moralities” beginning 1731 and Turner's Ulywes and Polyphemus of 1829 In its 
last great figure British painting was to witness a burst of autumn glory, for if 
Constable was concerned with the “stiU vtMce” of Wordsworth’s nature, Turner is 
Byronesque in spint, embarked with his golden palette on Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
across Italy, France, Switzerland, the Rhineland in a romantic quest of nature’s 
most dramatic and bizarre moods Turner is not so much catholic as encyclopedic, 
his canvases are concerned not with the endemic but the cosmic Where Constable 
IS content with a bovine group in a grove. Turner annexes the broad earth and ocean 
for his misc'cn scene, whereon unfolds a spectacular drama of the elements, his 
protagonist is invariably the sun acting upon mist and cloud and waters, peopling 
the world with its light, coloring it with its ebullience If Constable's canvases are 
wet with weather, Turner’s are convex mirrors aflame with the iridescence of the 
sun Anyone with less genius than Turner would inevitably nsk comparison of his 
glowing sun'sets with the souvenir colored postcards found at summer resorts At 
his worst he is certainly more chaotic, and it is his most regrettable defect that he 
consciously seeks the spectacular, so that while Kis technical dexterity and sheer 
brilliance of execution place him among the great landscape artists, his lack of taste 
often leads to indiscriminate inclusion of extraneous elements for the mere sake of 
theatricality Often his compositions are a mere fusion of romantic elements in 
nature brought together out of an enormous repertory of mental images with little 
organic unity, or spatial functionalism Like so much of English painting, then, 
Turner's work suffers under repeated examination In a more romantic era the 
receptive spectator enjoyed Turners su^estive touches of delicate brushwork, his 
public eagerly searched out objects shrouded in and seemed to discover in the 
pictures, after long contemplation, objects that were obscured at first, trees that 
the fog had all but hidden from view, a far off hill not observed until the eye had 
become accustomed to peering through the distance 

The shabby, secluded, crooked little man “who painted sunshine” was himself 
an. ta-ngmatic hgare ’nis ^mm origin as a Wber s son, 'his 'limited schooling and 
untutored speech, his ungainly manners and miserly ways, his penchant for hiding 
away in some scrubby garret under an assumed name (so discovered even at his 
death), his uncommunicative nature— none of this is reflected m his glamorous 
canvases 

His early veneration for Claude — Dido Building Carthage is typical of this 
phase— amounted almost to an obsession A trip to Italy m 1819 finally marked the 
end of his gray period and the influence of Claude In a new style wholly his own, 
clouds now took on hues of magical nchness, light effects on mist and water dazzled 
with their shimmenng radiance, Venice he pamted as a vision of ethereal loveliness, 
a romantic atadel whose airy structures float in a luminous haze The Ulysses 
typical of his work if any one painting may be termed 
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typical of a production that was so vast and various Here nature nses to the 
occasion of the ancient poet Homer’s sightless vision a dawning sun breaks out 
across a fast burning sky, a liquid pulsating light fills the air, on the shore the 
mountainous figure of the giant looms like a threatening cloud, as the strange vessel, 
like something out of Coleridge’s dream world, compact of shimmenng light and 
gossamer sails, pulls away One sees the light palpitating, passing over the scene 
and coloring its farthest reaches with magical effect 

The Grand Canal Venice (Plate 616) in New York, like the famous Fighting 
Temeraire in the National Gallery, London, or the Millbank Ram Steam and 
Speed, IS a splendid instance of Turner's exclusive preoccupation with atmos 
phene effects, a warm glow of golden light suffuses the canvas as the sun struggles 
through the mist to cast an opalescent haze about the ship There is a vague appeal 
in the romantic outlmes which won the acclaim of the Romantics in France Like 
Constable’s, his work antedated the Impressionists by several decades But it was 
Delacroix and Gencault who caught the new mood, and Pissarro and Monet whose 
studies of light gave the nineteenth century to France 
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XVI 

American School 


E arly Colomal life in America is charactenzed by those colorful accoi 
Indian strife and pioneer heroism which, combined with tales of strv 
farmers, indentui^ apprentices and pious Puritans have been ret' 
generations of school children T(X) poor generally to hi\e brought 
more than household and farm necessities, busy with laying new ' cial and re 
foundations, anxious to walk with God, the colonists possessed i > ther the 
nor the urge compelling them to cultural attainments Their reli m insiste 
except for the sober necessities of life, all else was vanity Life i lo be live 
way that might help to decide whether one was destined for a hei l tfrer of blf 
or the eternal helldire described with such fervor by Puntan the logians F 
rest, life was eminently a practical business and in such rough and re idy social c 
there could be but scant room for luxuries As the local economy grew more 
and secure, however, the Amcncan colonists began to encourage the ‘useful 
and the craft of the cabinetmaker, the silversmith and the potter produced 
that was handsome, if soberly restrained A few wealthy people of cultut 
brought some oil paintings with them from abroad, but of these minor portraiti 
were hardly enough to be generally seen, or if seen, to be highly instruct 
inspiring to the native Amencan In short, the lack of fine paintings was no s 
loss, for there could hardly have been much stimulation or encouragement to i 
pursuits in a pioneer soaety which was given over to religious zeal and as yet re 
few cultural contacts with the Old World 

Yet as early as 1641 one William Read painted the first known Am 
portrait, that of Richard Bellingham, Governor of Maryland The fact is that 
the Church objected to ornamentation that smacked of “‘popery," the co 
were ready enough to have their likenesses painted a pioneer had, after 
justifiable right to be preserved m the memory of his descendants As a resi 
have today as many as four hundred of these '■'’primitive" portraits which 
painted in America before 1700 Since decoration or notous color would be 
vanity, the sombre Puritan m\ranably had himself done in a costume and atmoi 
of austere gloom Without doubt the most delightful of these is Mrs FreaJ 
Baby Mary at Worcester, Massachusetts 

As time went on the pioneers prospered Immigrant artists now ventu 
make their way across from Europe, pamting m the same style of popular portr 
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prevalent in their native lands In addition to the pioneer and Puritan, the slowly 
growing class of wealthy traders and shipowners, the mercantile class that later 
insisted on Amenca as a national entity — this group which was to precipitate the 
Revolutionary War — wished to have its gentility and affluence recorded on canvas 
When John Smibert arrived from Edinburgh m 1729 and settled at Boston, there 
was already a number of wealthy patrons anxious to have their likeness limned 
Dean Ber^ehy and His Entourage (Plate 619), however, were actually visitors 
from England 

And so arose the native portrait artist, sometimes trained by the visiting foreign 
artists, more often like Robert Feke (Plate 620), unschooled and self taught But 
for these painters the eternal problem of earning a livelihood while answenng a call to 
art was a particularly serious one and not very readily solved Visiting artists like 
Gustavus Hessehus who had arrived from Sweden m 1711, and Jeremiah Theus 
(1719 1774) from Switzerland, besides their instructional work, had to turn to sign 
and coach painting house decoration and carpentering Meanwhile the backwoods 
native, as he developed his own talents, produced a wealth of primitive portraiture 
He, too, between occasional commissions, was forever forced to other means of 
earning his bread Those stones which have come down to us recounting the bitter 
frustration of these artisans, the absurd suspicions of the common folk and the do^ed 
persistence of our pioneer portraiusts who earned on as watchmakers and glaziers 
have their tragic as well as their comic aspects By 1750, with a tradition of a hundred 
years of portrait painting, a tentative native art was slowly emerging By far the 
greatest direct inspiration throughout was that of England which m turn had 
imported its influences from the Continent But where English portraiture, on 
the dominant example of Van Dyck, cultivated a certain sentimentality of elegance 
American portraits as a type remained simple and straightforward — the faces severe, 
the bodies stiff and angular Examples of these are to be seen in almost every large 
museum or historical society in the country 

The foremost colonial artist, John Singleton Copley, was born in 1737 By this 
time the prosperity of the shipping trade had softened the austerity of New England, 
the Church had relaxed its discipline, the ships had been bringing in fripperies and 
fineries, laces, brocades, silks, satins and powdered wigs Copley's stepfather, m 
addition to painting which he taught the boy, held dancing classes, a frivolous and 
licentious pastime" which scandalized the Boston Elders Copley himself was pre 
cocious Before the age of sixteen he had made remarkable portraits of his own 
family His talents early recognized, he sent pictures to London for exhibition and 
shortly became the popular and prosperous portraitist to the famous and self 
consciously wealthy burghers of New England A keen observer of character, honest 
and direct, his strongest talent was that of rendering faces faithfully, often too 
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literally for the sitter's \anity His work was painstaking, generally reqninng 
fifteen or sixteen sittings for the head alone — a task which must have imtated the 
subject considerably When his work was done he had presented his country mth 
a gallery' of the makers of the nation famous officials, church digmtanes, judges, 
merchants, wealthy townspeople with their wives and daughters “They illustrate 
the men and women of the day, when pnde, decorum and elegance, ‘lometimes 
ungraceful but always impressive, marked the dress and air of the higher classes ” 
Typical of these are Mrs Josepli Wrirtcn (Plate 621) and Mrs Seymour Fort 
(Plate 622) To see New England of the Revolutionary period one has only to 
examine Copley s gallery of faithfully reproduced men and manners With the war 
impending, and upon invitation from Benjamin West, he left Amenca in 1774 and 
was later joined by his family in London, where he became i fashionable artist 
His insistence on painting histoncal scenes which few cared to buv brought him to 
final poverty at his death in 1 81 5 

Benjamin West (1738 1820) was bom in the Quaker vilhge of Spnng6eld, 
Pennsylvania, a year after Copley His first lessons m color ht is said to have 
got from some Indian neighbors who decorated themselves with various paints of 
their own making Since England offered by far the greater adv intage to artists, he 
very early settled in Lxindon where his kindness and charming personality v\on hita 
great popularity In due tune he received commissions from the king, made a small 
fortune and helped found the Royal Academy of which he became President m 
1792 Despite the fact that the universal demand in London was for portraiture, like 
Copley, West turned to histoncal and religious themes and covered prodigious 
canvases with allegoncal subjects which were heavily freighted vnih moral truths 
(Plate 627) As. a result. West’s greatest contnbution lay in the fact that for half a 
century young American artists flocked to his studio for training, advice and often 
food and shelter Inv'ariably they found him generous, hospitable, ready to serve fws 
fellow artists and countrymen (Plate 628) 

Matthew Pratt (1734 1807) has m his famous group portrait The American 
School at West’s Studio typified the situation, for the roster of West's studenn. and 
guests amounts to a catalogue of colonial artists John Trumbull (1756 1843), whose 
Burik,er Hill (painted in West’s studio) , Declaration of Independence, and Death of 
General Montgomery (Plate 632) are among those vast historical canvases familiar 
to all school children, Ralph Earl (175M801), who was m his own day famous for 
dio«e bnlhant miniature portraits generally better modeled than the President 
Andrew Jackson (Plate 634), Thomas Sully (1783 1872), who<e prolific bnish 
achieved nothing finer than his Portrait of the Artist Pointing His Wi/e (Plate 
635),EdwardG Malbone (Self Portrait. Plate 629) of whose ingratiating miniatures 
It was said that no woman ever lost any beauty from his hands ’’ 
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Between Copley and Suiart, the outstanding artist was Charles Willson Peale 
(1741'1827) another student at West’s studio, who tned his hand at clay modeling, 
soldiering, miniature painting, dental mechanics, taxidermy and other odd pursuits 
His was the first Museum of Natural History and Art (Plate 630) where along with 
paintings he displayed whatever fantastic cunos might attract a crowd Such portrait 
studies as William Biicljand (Plate 623) ate clearly stated and hardly infenor to 
the best of Copley s Visiting George Washingtcwi at Valley Forge, he painted a 
number of soldiers and some fourteen portraits of the genera] himself 

That cultured tradition of the eighteenth century which flounshed as a direct 
offshoot of the English social and hterary aristocracy was not to mamtain its hold on 
the American colonies The end of the Revolution was to see new changes wrought 
in the hves of the Amcncan people for, the war over, the cultured and anstocratic, 
largely pro Bntish, found it expedient to leave the country and with them went a 
good part of the fine manners, the gracious living, as well as the Tory political spirit 
In their place arose the wealthy lower' or middle class merchants who had done 
successful trading and enterprise And now, in the absence of the old transplanted 
culture there arose a glonfication of wealth without the old manners and charm 
The serious business of remaking the political machinery of a new country and, 
finally, the beginning of a new mdustnal expansion, absorbed the interests and 
energies of the young nation 

For years the anists had looked forward to the Revolution as a new life giving 
reorganization of the country m which the arts would flourish They were doomed 
to disappointment With opportunism creepji^ into politics, despite the lofty ideals 
so fervently advanced by the revolutionists, and in the absence of art collections, 
exhibitions, or schools of art — the meagre art beginmngs after almost two centunes 
could only decline 

It cannot be said that there was no effort to overcome these adverse conditions 
Charles Willson Peale had made two unsuccessful attempts to orgamze a school of art 
in Philadelphia It was he who helped found the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts in 1805, “to promote the cultivation of the Fine Arts in the United States of 
Amenca by introducing correct and elegant copies from the fine works of the first 
masters in Sculpture and Painting, and by thus faalitatmg the access to such stand 
ards and also by conferring moderate but honorable premiums and otherwise 
assisting studies and exciting the efforts of arti^its. gradually to enfold, enlighten and 
invigorate the talents of our countrymen “ Robert Fulton of steamboat fame lent 
his aid by offenng some European paintings for the exhibition In 1810 some Phila' 
delphia artists organized the Society of Artists of the United States which included 
an art school and held exhibitions This lasted for several years, and m 1808 a short' 
lived Amencan Academy of Art was founded in New York But these attempts 
were mere eddies in a counter current of disinterest There were as yet no great 
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accumdations of -wealth such as later prompted the purchase and importation of 
European masterpieces The federal and state governments were too absorbed in 
their own expenments in political policy to pay much attention to art As a result 
there was no official art encouragement through commissions beyond the occasional 
order for the portrait of a public figure 

With patronage scarce, the artist had to look to other means of earning a 
livelihood Here we have the typical examples of artists like Robert Fulton, who 
finally won fame for his submarine and steamboat projects, and Samuel F B Morse 
(Plate 631) who finally forsook art for telegraphic and other inventions But one 
American master appeared on the scene — ^and fled to Europe 

Gilbert Stuart (1755*1828), the most famous American portrait painter, repre 
sents the end of the transplanted British traditions of the eighteenth century Gifted, 
witty, handsome but self willed, Stuart turned out in his hfetunc some thousand 
portraits of which several may be said to rank with the finc't produced by the 
English masters Born m Rhode Island in 1755, like Copley he i >o -was producing 
remarkable drawings at the age of thirteen After an instructive visit to Scotland 
where he was stranded almost penniless, he returned home to find himself besieged 
by commissions for portraits, but he soon tired of the provincial American life and 
bnged for London as later artists were to sigh for Pans Finally, just as the American 
Revolution broke, he hurried to London and two years later, being penniless again, 
visited West's studio for instruction and aid Fortunately the strong*willed pupil 
borrowed nothing from West's technique, but continued in his own manner It was 
not long before he became a great success there Unlike Copley, Stuart worked very 
fast, his brush was a facile one and earned him a large income which was squandered 
on a very fashionable apartment and fast living, so that after six years he found 
himself obliged to leave England m order to escape his creditors Arriving m Ireland, 
he took up his old habits, working at remarkable speed and spending his earnings 
even faster Meantime news got abroad of the hero back home, General Washington 
A strong desire to paint the celebrated patriot, supported by a restless spint and the 
need for an open market, caused the artist to return to New York m 1792 In 1794 
he persuaded Washington to sit for a portrait 

Stuart had already painted his share of great statesmen, dignitaries and nobles 
Himself a great wit and conversationalist, he entertained and charmed his sitters, 
including George III and the Pnnee of Wales His remarkable gift as a story*teller 
put his sitters at their ease and allowed them to reveal their natural self which he 
lost no time in conveying to the canvas But in the presence of Washington, Stuart 
was overawed, stiff and ill at ease, and he did an inferior study of the great general, 
the Vaughn portrait, so called after the original owner Stuart later succeeded m 
getting Washington to sit for him a^n, and this time produced the unfinished but 
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roost popular Atheneum Portrait, showing die left side of the face (Plate 637) In 
later years he made many copies of dus, as did many another artist who wished to 
earn a sure dollar, for portraits of Washington were naturally in constant demand 
Another portrait, full length, Stuart later did for Lord Landsdowne 

Neither the costume nor the pose of the sitter interested Stuart especially, 
his central interests were concerned almost exclusively with the head, or rather the 
features of his subject Where Copley and Peale painted portraits that were some- 
times inclined to be stiff and unyieldir^, Stuart's work carries the supple glow of 
life, faces are vibrant in the play of light and atmosphere which clearly envelops 
them With keen insight and extraordinary craftsmanship, he rendered accurate 
and sensitive studies of many people of the generation which saw America bom 
For some sixteen years after the War of 1812 he worked on, thoroughly content to 
have Britain claim him as one of her own artists, and indeed his early portraits like 
that of James Ward (Plate 625) were in the brightest “salon” manner It was 
singularly appropnate then, that the year of his death should mark both the election 
of Andrew Jackson as President of the United States, and the turn of a new era 

The story of the victory of Andrew Jackson and the jubilant noting of the 
masses is well known The incident of the girl who sat down on a White House 
chair and exclaimed, “It s mine’” was significant of the new spint The old traditions 
which Stuart had represented were definitely dead, the attendant ills of a new sort 
of government arose the spoils system 

By the time America had come to recognize its political strength it was m the 
throes of physical growing pams and economic confusion The rapid development 
of machinery, the vast influx of immigrants, the westward movement toward new 
land and wealth, the smoke and filth of mines and factories took the country by 
storm The nation was on the move, leaving the old, seeking the new The product 
of the machine replaced the handicrafts, speed, wealth, comfort, material success 
became shibboleths The economic conflicts of three regions the South, East and 
West constitute a dramatic story of struggle and tentative victory Adding to the 
general confusion, cries for social, political and educational reform were now heard 
The demand for more schools, free education, universities, newspapers, books and 
magazines was rapidly supplied But where was the artisf!* If he had found leisure 
where might he find guiding traditions and techniques, or sympathetic encourage^ 
ment in a land whose ancestral ties had been so recently ruptured'^ At home there 
was little inspiration or guidance in sudi imported art as was to be found In a vain 
attempt to regain the mam current of British art traditions, young Amencan artists 
made them way abroad only to drift about on the outer edge of an alien stream 

John Vanderlyn (1776 1852) made his way to Pans, where Jacques Louis David 
directed his interests toward classical landscapes and histoncal themes painted m 
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accumulations of wealth such as later prompted the purchase and importation of 
European masterpieces The federal and state governments were too absorbed in 
their own experiments in political policy to pay much attention to art As a result 
there was no ofBcial art encouragement through commissions beyond the occasional 
order for the portrait of a public figure 

With patronage scarce, the artist had to look to other means of earning a 
livelihood Here we have the typical examples of artists like Robert Fulton, who 
finally won fame for his submanne and steamboat projects, and Samuel F B Morse 
(Plate 6M) who finally forsook an for telegraphic and other inventions But one 
American master appeared on the scene — and fled to Europe 

Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), the most famous Amencan portrait painter, repre 
sents the end of the transplanted British traditions of the eighteenth century Gifted, 
witty, handsome but self-willed, Stuart turned out in his lifetime some thousand 
portraits of which several may be said to rank with the finc^i produced by the 
English masters Born in Rhode Island m 1755, like Copley he loo was producing 
remarkable drawings at the age of thirteen After an instructive visit to Scotland 
where he was stranded almost penniless, he returned home to find himself besieged 
by commissions for portraits, but he soon tired of the provincial Amencan life and 
longed for London as later artists were to sigh for Pans Finally, just as the Amencan 
Revolution broke, he hurried to London and two years later, being penniless again, 
visited West's studio for instruction and aid Fortunately the strong-willed pupd 
borrowed nothing from West's technique, but continued in his own manner It was 
not long before he became a great success there Unlike Copley, Stuart worked very 
fast, his brush was a facile one and earned him a large income which was squandered 
on a very fashionable apartment and fast living, so that after six years he found 
himself obliged to leave England in order to escape his creditors Arriving in Ireland, 
be took up bis old babits, working at remarkable speed and spending his earnings 
even faster Meantime news got abroad of the hero back home. General W ashington 
A strong desire to paint the celebrated patnot, supported by a restless spirit and the 
need for an open market, caused the artist to return to New York in 1792 In 1794 
he persuaded Washington to sit for a portrait 

Stuart had already painted his share of great statesmen, dignitanes and nobles 
Himself a great wit and conversationalist, he entertained and charmed his sitters, 
including George III and the Pnnee of Wales His remarkable gift as a story-teller 
put his sitters at their ease and allowed them to reveal their natural self which he 
lost no time m conveying to the canvas But in the presence of Washington, Stuart 
uas overawed, stiff and ill at ease, and be did an inferior study of the great general, 
the Vaughn portrait, so called after Ac ongmal owner Stuart later succeeded in 
getting Washington to sit for him again, and Ais time produced the unfinished but 
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scnbing Amencan scenes, the foliage, soil, texture of rocks, with a realism almost 
scientific With nature yielding its nch treasures, the people now found time to 
delight m the panorama of the majestic Hudson and the mountain ranges, the 
favonte subjects of this school of literal copyists 

The break from portrait painting had come at last, and the work of Frederic 
Church, who was a follower of Cole, was given a delighted reception His vast 
canvases of magnificent scenes — The Cats\ilh (Plate 644) , Niagara, the Andes — 
thnlled the American beholders by their novelty and grandeur The dramatic 
atmosphenc effects of rainbows and sunsets and startling reflections were exactly 
the sort of thing the public could relish However limited in quality, this represented 
the first art that was truly inspired by the Amencan scene. 

In addition to the landscapists, artists like Henry Inman (18014846) and Wih 
ham Sidney Mount (1807486S) turned to the picturesque genre scenes of them 
native towns, portraying the children at their games (MuTitble the Peg) or men 
gathered about the local post office reading the day’s news dispatch — scenes full of 
local charm, the sights and sounds of the new “American way of life ” Eastman 
Johnson (18744906) was especially successful in his solid, well drawn local char' 
acters and in scenes of family and folk life such as Com find Old Kentucky 

Home (Plate 64i) The finest of these genre painters was Caleb Bingham (ISIT 
1897) who turned to the colorful nver^boat life of the Mississippi and the political 
scenes of the frontier The Shooting for the Beef (Plate 645) was animated in the 
recent motion picture “Sergeant York “ John James Audubon (17854851) devoted 
his remarkably vivid brushwork to painting the birds of America There were 
others, folk artists anonymous and known, like the Quaker preacher Edward Hicks 
(1780 1849) or Joseph Pickett, who are typical of an astonishing lineage of un' 
schooled and self caught “primitive" painters analogous to France’s Rousseau le 
doiianter. painters of innocent visions, legend* and local color (Plates 641, 642), 
evidence of a remarkable indigenous art spirit 

Much was yet needed, however, to create an environment helpful to artists 
Collections were growing in size and kind Schools and art orgamzations were being 
fostered William Morns Hunt returned to America in 1855 bringing with him the 
romanticism of the Barbizon school Amenca unfortunately looked not for a simple 
lyric but sentimental narratives in painting, so that Hunt was generally unappreev 
ated, but his teaching and influence on collectors and students were a boon to later 
artists It was only after the Civil War and the extensive financial accumulations of 
the industrialists, that art patronage afforded Amenca its first chance at nvalry with 
Europe Fortunately those returning artists who had learned to appreciate what was 
generally fine in Europe now served at least in some measure to direct Amencan art 
patrons to the better pictures abroad Dunng the latter half of the nineteenth 
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the grand style On his return to Amenca he exhibited the Anadne (Plate 633) 
which was greeted by a denunaatory uproar on the part of shocked prudes every' 
where Vanderlyn’s keenest disappointment came with the realization that his 
countrymen, unlike the Parisians who had admired his Arifldne and honored his 
Manus, were utterly indifferent to his compositions, and he died a bittaly frus- 
trated artist 

Ultimately the economic conflicts were to be resolved in the Civil War, but 
for the penod at least between the War of 1812 and the domestic struggle which 
established America as once and for all an autonomous nation, there arose a strong 
spint of nationalism The bewildered artists who wandered back from Europe and 
those who had stayed at home turned to the American landscape for their inspiration 
Portrait painting, especially with the development of photography by I860, had 
declined both in Amenca and Bntam The advent of Napoleon and the subsequent 
upheaval on the continent, the death of West and the decline of his influence m 
London, the severed political ties with England, these changes had forced the 
Amencan artist to his homeland Here the gradually yielding and blossoming earth, 
once subdued, could now be loved Bryant was wnting of the poetry of nature, 
Irving of the Amencan scene and character And now there arose a group of artists 
whose intention it was to interpret the native landscape 

The father of this Hudson River School, as it was called, was Thomas Cole 
A man of deep religious and poetic cast, he found inspiration m the wild nature of 
his adopted land Bom in England m 1801, he was brought by his family to Ohio 
where his father sec up a wallpaper factory Thomas one day met a wandering 
German artist and was inspired to try his own hand ac painting He made his own 
brushes, borrowed some paint from a near-by chair factory and set out to make his 
fortune as a portrait painter With empty pockets he strayed to Philadelphia where 
he copied pictures at the Academy Finally he earned enough to permit a voyage 
up the Hudson River Valley to the Catskills where he sketched from nature An 
assortment of vinle canvases showing typical Amencan scenes of wild grandeur, 
the glory of mountain, forest and stream, soon elicited the enthusiastic acclaim of 
his countrymen Americans thrilled to these grandiose and romantic versions of 
their native land But in time Cole took to moralizing, as had Benjamin West, pamt- 
mg mystic and fantastic allegories whidi, though they were highly popular with a 
moral loving public, only served to dilute his art It was his earlier work that 
became the general background and inspiration for the work of Homer Martin and 
George Inness 

Asher B Durand served with Cole to establish the Hudson River School But 
where Cole was mystic and romantic, Durand was naturalistic Though the latter 
possessed very little notion of composition, he was meticulously exact in tran- 
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scnbmg American scenes, the foliage, soil, texture of rocks, with a realism almost 
scientific With nature yielding its nch treasures, the people now found time to 
delight m the panorama of the majestic Hudson and the mountain ranges, the 
favonte subjects of this school of literal copyists 

The break from portrait painting had come at last, and the work of Fredenc 
Church, who was a follower of Cole, was given a delighted reception His vast 
canvases of magnificent scenes — The Cdtsl^tlh (Plate 644), Niagara, the Andes — 
thnlled the Amencan beholders by their novelty and grandeur The dramatic 
atmospheric effects of rainbows and sunsets and startling reflections were exactly 
the sort of thing the public could relish However limited in quality, this represented 
the first art that was truly inspired by the Amencan scene 

In addition to the landscapists, artists like Henry Inman (1801-1846) and Wil- 
liam Sidney Mount (1807-1868) turned to the picturesque genre scenes of their 
native towns, portraying the children at their games (Mumhle the Peg) or men 
gathered about the local post office reading the day’s news dispatch — scenes full of 
local charm, the sights and sounds of the new “Amencan way of life “ Eastman 
Johnson (1824-1906) was espeaally successful in his solid, wen<irawn local char- 
acters and m scenes of family and folk-life such as Com Hus^mg and Old Kentuc\y 
Home (Plate 643) The finest of these genre painters was Caleb Bingham (1811- 
1897) who turned to the colorful nver-boat life of the Mississippi and the political 
scenes of the frontier The Shooting /or the Beef (Plate 645) was animated in the 
recent motion picture "Sergeant York “ John James Audubon (1785-1851) devoted 
his remarkably vivid brushwork to painting the birds of Amenca There were 
others, folk artists anonymous and known, like the Quaker preacher Edward Hicks 
(1780 1849) or Joseph Pickett, who arc typical of an astonishing lineage of un 
schooled and self taught “primitive" painters analogous to France's Rousseau \e 
douamer, painters of innocent visions, legends and local color (Plates 641, 642), 
evidence of a remarkable indigenous art spint 

MairA was y'cc needed, hcnvi'cc, to creste sn environment heJpfn! to srtists 
Collections were growing in size and kind Schook and art organizations were being 
fostered William Morns Hunt returned to Amenca in 1855’ brmging with him the 
romanticism of the Barbizon school Amenca unfortunately looked not for a simple 
lyric but sentimental narratives in pamtmg, so that Hunt was generally unapprect 
ated, but his teaching and influence on collectors and students were a boon to later 
artists It was only after the Civil War and the extensive financial accumulations of 
the industnalists, that art patronage afforded Amenca its first chance at n\alry with 
Europe Fortunately those returning artists who had learned to appreciate what was 
generally fine in Europe now served at least m some measure to direct Amencan art 
patrons to the better pictures abroad During the latter half of the nineteenth 
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century, with the production of bnlliant works from the brushes of Irmess, Whistler, 
Homer, Ryder and Eakins, Amencan art began to come into its own 

But this development involved a slow and circumambient progress Within 
wvid memory of men who cannot yet be called old, the robber barons and a chque 
of rugged mividualists after the Civil War created pereonal empires and dynasties 
by herding vast populations of immigrants into mines, factones and forests, tearing 
vast wealth out of the earth It was an era marked by unlimited luit for land, natural 
resources, transportation and power ualiUes, and by the new industnes created 
overnight out of countless mechanical inventions Here was a penod of intrigue in 
porier politics, of unbridled monopolies and the ruthless maneu\enng for positions 
of control Financial wizards and blackguards rose out of ob-^cunty to social and 
political emmence These were the people who built themseKe-* vast and endlessly 
ugly mansions which they filled with monstrous furniture “whc e only excuse was 
Its cost ” On the walls they hung prodigious landscapes or sennmental allegories by 
Bierstadt or Frederick Church, alternating these with solid impicssively dull por 
traits of their family Yet out of this class, too, a saving remnant were to allow their 
tastes to develop and their interests to be guided to significant pauitmgs in Europe 

That an esthete of James McNeill Whistler’s calibre should ha\,e been bom 
into an era so plainly vulgar, so clamorous with the base sound of com, and begnmed 
with the soot of drab factones, is proof of the unfeebng perversity of nature What 
so delicately balanced a spine might have accomplished in the Amencan army for 
which his parents mtended him need not be conjectured, for Whistler early made it 
clear that he was destined for the arts Being sent to Pans he studied for a time m 
a formal manner but soon found his inspiration quickened by the work of Courbet 
and Manet who in turn directed him to their own source — Velasquez Again these 
studies were superseded in interest by the decorative charm of the newly discovered 
Japanese pnnts Whistler now became convinced that modeling and aenal perspec 
tive, the three dimensional painting which had been the glorj'^ of Western art since 
the Renaissance were actually developments foreign to the essential nature of art 
which was symbolic in its origins and purely decorative rather than plastic In a 
senes of Nocturnes ( 1865) he set himself up as a composer in paints, concerned with 
melodic patterns and tonal harmonies rather than plastic realism Here, in short, was 
an Amencan reaching beyond the art founts of Europe mto Asia, but without the 
Onental temperament or the creative understanding that could come only wnth deep 
study Whistler thus became an artist widiout a country, nauseated by the dollar 
credo of Amenca, contemptuous of the Englishman's simpenng literary themes in 
pamt, and able to tender only a vague seim alliance to the East whose traditions he 
did not quite understand His only resort, dien, was to become an eccentric whose 
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scintillating wit earned him mastery at *'The Gentle Art of Making Enemies ” His 
h^octumes and Symphonies are harmoiucs of the most delicate tone, all mist and 
vapor with little modeling either by way of line or color contrast Some, like Old 
Battersea Bndge, were eminently successful impressions Portraits like that of the 
Little White Girl, of Miss Alexander or the celebrated Thomas Carlyle were extraor- 
dinary enough to command the admiration of the Impressionists His Portrait of the 
Artist's Mother (Louvre) became the most famous American emigre' canvas m 
Europe But for the most part his linear arabesques and gilded decorations were not 
wholly substantial or even recognizable att However much these indescent effusions 
resembled some of Tumerls canvases with the sun drama omitted, they irritated the 
latter’s champion, Ruskin, and provoked his acerb reference to Whistler as a 
coxcomb who had the impudence to ask two hundred guineas to fling a pot of paint 
in the public’s face Whistler sued for damages, but, in addition to the jeers and 
of the Enghsh pobhc, »wi aniy a /artfimg at court The heavy cosC& of 
the tnal soon farced him into banicnipccy If the fame of his vaporous tonal 
“arrangements” has diminished considerably m a generation that values art for its 
plasticity, his importance as an admonition to the academicians, as a champion of the 
painterly rather than the photographic arts, cannot be neglected The largest col 
lection of his paintings and masterful etchings, as well as his notonous ’ Peacock 
Room,” IS to be seen in the Freer Gallery in Washington 

If Gilbert Stuart was annexed by the English for their own, and certainly he 
considered himself more at home m London, if Whistler fled America and rummaged 
beyond England herself, as far as the Onent, Winslow Homer (1836*1910) is a 
product of the total American environment, the finest exponent of his native land 
scape Homer owed almost nothing directly to foreign mfluences, having been 
schooled in a lithographer's shop and graduated from the ranks of magazine illus 
tration at Boston (1859), and then New York, where he studied for a time at the 
National Academy of Design His final training as Civil War correspondent for 
Harper's “Weekly” led him to local genre scenes like Snap the Wliip (Plate 657), 
and Negro and frontier life They are scenes at once more rigorous and more 
indigenous than even Caleb Bingham’s From these it was but a step to the landscapes 
he now produced stnkingly delmeated areas broadly treated, with an eye sensitive to 
the selection of salient elements, and a brush faithful to the idiom of the visual text 
rather than ploddingly literal in the manner of his Hudson River predecessors The 
result was at once recogmzable and refreshing, for m this objective but pointed 
restatement of the scene the artists ^nsitive eye had counted for much Yet if 
Homer was a conscious artist he was also typically native m his responses matter of- 
fact unreflective, yet instinctively engross^ in the drama and spectacle of nature's 
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who were acti\e leaders in the intellectual movements of the day Possessed of a 
bnihant mind. La Farge was doubtless the most cultured artist of his day, a leimed 
painter of portraits and landscapes, versatile, eclectic, he shared his varied enthusiasms 
by writing and lectunng on art Steeped m the formal traditions of the Italian 
‘ grand style," he executed some highly decorative murals, the first important 
examples in Amenca (Trinity Church, Boston, Church of the Ascension, New 
York) Though they appear studied and are lacking in vigor, there is no denying 
their splendid harmony and balance 

The school of Munich, too, had its influence on artists like William Memtt 
Chase and Frank Duveneck (1848-1919), the latter avidly studying the work of Hals 
Rembrandt and Velasquez and borrowing their technique — punting in construe 
tional planes and disposing masses directly, with abrupt vigorL Ui brushstrokes It 
was an astonished and excited Boston m 1875 that gazed at thi.«e everyday nitne 
faces looming out of the impenetrable background that had come to be associated 
pnmanly with the old masters Little less than magical appe ired these bnlliant 
patchwork patterns of color which added up to wonderfully spontaneous character 
izations like the W/iistImg Boy (Plate 665) 

Despite certain technical deficiencies, Thomas Eakins (1844 1916), having 
left us a gallery of individuals, the most sensitively and clearly defined m our art, is 
commonly rated the finest figure painter m Amenca There can be no doubt that 
he IS the most faithful recorder of personalities exposed rather than posed in the 
strong light of visual truth With singular intensity, omitting the chptrap of social 
rank, the fnlls of costume or the benefits of pleasing highlights, Eakins reduces his 
sitters to the common denominator of the citizen in a democracy There is neither 
grandiloquence nor idealization nor the super-vinlity of the noble Italian m his 
portraits These are average men and women m a republic, engaged in sports or 
intellectual pursuits, surgical operations, games of chess, concerts with the zither 
or the cello These are people full of foibles and prejudices who mu-^t one day leam 
to control and guide their own political and personal destinies In such a setting 
there can be little room for glamorous make believe 

Eakins set about deliberately securing the most complete trairung for his career, 
attending regular classes in anatomy at medical college, and spending five years at 
the Pennsylvania Academy For two subsequent years he studied at the studio of 
Gcromc In Spam he examined the realism of Ribera and Vchsquez whose influence 
was immediately apparent in his brushwork His return was marked by canvases 
which reflected his study of draughtsmanship in France and that scientific knonl 
edge of anatomy which slowed up and rendered less impressionistic the technique 
he had studied in the work of the Spanish masters 

With a thoroughly detached realism he now concentrated on the heart of his 
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subjects whom he set down with penetrating insight, seizing upon a governing 
individual charactenstic or mood and carefully grafting it on a solid muscular frame- 
work One of his finest canvases, the Gross Clinic (1875) at Jefferson Medical 
College, shows a medical class attending a sui^ical operation and accompanying 
lecture Here is human fate in the hands of a skilled intellectual The composition — 
whose title might be “Science Militant" — including the portrait of Dr Gross who 
domuiates the scene, constitutes one of the few masterpieces of art produced in 
America 

With such keen probity and uncompromisii^ realism Eakins public, eager to 
exhibit their expensive charm and social position, could hardly be in sympathy They 
flocked instead to the salon studio of Sargent, who eloquently and instantly touched 
off their be ribboned beauty Fortunately Eakins was indifferent to sales or com- 
missions and merely stacked up his canvases at home It must have been a relaxation 
from the strenuous exercise of character portrayal to turn to those genre scenes of 
sports, including boxing (SdlutfltJ, rowing (Plate 660), swimming, chess playing 
and musical themes like the Puthetic Song and The Cello Player (Plate 662) It is 
not sentimental genre or mere local color, but the intellectual observation of human 
activity m terms only of the scene itself For the rest, Eakins turned to portraits of 
his friends or family, working slowly, with infinite pains, documenting his observa- 
tions with salient detaib, so that not only the face but the entire body, as in The 
Thml^er, becomes highly expressive of the quality of the mind Inevitably such 
faithful portraits caught something of the pathos and the innate nobility of certain 
of his contemporaries, and while Eabns never consciously added charm, rather, as 
Isham said, neglecting "the beauties and graces of painting, ' there is nevertheless 
an odd quality m his subjects that inescapably denves from the mauve decades in 
which they lived If these were decades in which the artist was constrained to labor 
m seclusion and virtual obscurity, the present critical trend is sharply headed toward 
the conviction that he is America’s foremost artist 

6om of Amencan parents in Ffbrence, /oAn larger Sargent (ISfd Ccrmecf 
youthful prodigy in the studio of Carolus Duran m Pans, where his remarkable ability 
to jot down an exact likeness of his subject with incredible economy of brushwork 
became an immediate legend among his fellow students The dash and bnlliance, 
the very ease with which he executed his portraits were precisely the qualities 
chenshed by those who had fled Eakins’ studio, or refused or kicked m his canvases 
At London, where Sargent spent most of his time, he supplied that elegant por- 
traiture which had been demanded of Lawrence and Romney, and the general opimon 
was current that he ranked only below Reynolds himself But the fatal facility that 
had vitiated the work of his English predecessors was to corrupt the art of Sargent, 
for where Velasquez or Hals had us^ the technique of rapid brushwork with deep 
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sincerity in an effort to secure a vivid but solid record of optical facts, Sargent 
merely used his deft facility to cover the profound emptiness of his dazzling strut 
tures In short, he sold his brilliant dextenty to his fashionable patrons who adored 
the insouciance and sparkle with which he caught their best likeness and framed it m 
the most ingratiating contours While there was enough suggestion of to 

•^ati-sfy the superficial that these were penetrating studies, actually his readings uere 
commonplace Nor could there be any savii^ grace in the knowledge that he was 
aware of his own superficiality and mocked it, thinking to redeem his integnty when 
such an effort was really warranted For havu^ once become enamored of his own 
deftness and having set forth on this pleasantest of broad highways to unlimited 
success the technique and manner were not easily discarded Only rarely, as to 
some extent m the Robert louts Stevenson (Plate 653), did he seem to respond to 
a choice subject and paint with feeling For the rest, that fame w hich once linked the 
continents with the voice of his universal acclaim has since dwindled to little more 
than a resounding echo 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century, Impressionism based on the credo 
enunciated m Manet's dictum “The principal person in the painting is the light, 
had taken hold on all Europe and America At a time when local artists had begun 
to offer excellent art instruction in America, the overpowering tide of influence 
again swept the native students out to Pans While artists like Hunt, La Fargc, 
Chase and Duvcneck among others were bnnging back from Europe cultivated 
tastes, refined perceptions, and stimulating techniques, contnbuting these to the 
current of instruction and the development of art collections, the new style was fast 
gaming respectability Eakins was meanwhile absorbed in his own solid achievements, 
teaching his careful methods at the Pennsylvania Academy and the National Acad 
emy of Design in New York But another group, that of Robert Henn, wus to 
incorporate bis reabsm within the revolutionary new doctnnes and methods, and 
paint with a vigor that still vitally influences Arocncan art 

An earlier set of eager expenmenters, Theodore Robinson, Childe Hassam 
] Aldcn Weir, turned to Pans for their instruction and participated m varying 
degrees of pitm avnsm and Impressionism, using a warm palette and occasionally 
achieving bnlliint harmonies of colored light Perhaps the ablest of these Imprcs 
sionists was John Tviuchtman (1853'I902) who, m canvases like Summer (Plate 
651) chnficd with his fine draughtsmanship the blurred efforts of George inness' 
Barbizon pieces, and by his teaching contnbuted heavily to the break from photo- 
graphic realism on the one hand, and vaporous vistas on the other The foremost 
Impressionist bj’ intcrrutional repute is Mary Cassatt (1845'1926) Bom of a 
wealthy, cultured family in Pittsburgh, she spent several years studying at the 
Pennsy Ivania Academy before vemunng to Pans After a penod of study and travel 
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largely in Italy (Corr<^io), Spam (Vdasquez) and Flanders (Rubens) she settled 
down m Pans where she discovered her masters in Manet and Degas The latter’s 
figure drawing and visual approach were especially to be echoed in her work which 
constantly touches on the theme of feminine youth (Plate 659), or motherland 
child activities (Plate 658), subjects which she invanably handles with wholesome 
sentiment devoid of mawkishness Degas himself was astonished by her robust 
draughtsmanship and her thoroughly individual assimilation of French traditions 
So thoroughly indeed had she transplanted her roots, that she was content to live in 
the environs of Pans for over fifty years, duni^ which time she produced a succes 
Sion of canva'^es that add up to one of the most solid achievements in Amencan art 
history While the theme of her canvases and pastels vanes little, it is a mark of her 
splendid talents that these simple themes, always modestly expressed, are inevitably 
well planned, with an eye sensitive to attitudes of grace and the most captivating of 
color harmomes 

Meantime in America the chenshed Victorian ideals were being sustained by 
artists like Abbot Thayer and Thomas Dewing, who glonfied womanhood in an 
assortment of symbolic tableaux and sentimental costumes, or rendered academic 
versions of ‘'the good, the true, and the beautiful “ 

In headlong opposition to all academism, Victonanism and fatuous truism, the 
Robert Henn group, comprised largely of artists trained in the realistic school of 
newspaper illustration, alive to the scandals exposed by muckraking joumabsts of 
Lincoln Steffens’ calibre, sensitive to the color and abrupt movement of life in the 
teeming metropolises — this group set out to paint the local scene, New York, Phila 
delphia, Chicago, as newspapermen saw it “They were interested in social and 
political ideas, in the writings of Edward Bellamy and Henry George, the optimistic 
Amencamsm of Walt Whitman, the humanitananism of Tolstoy, the economic 
and historical theones of Karl Marx, in the labor movement, in the whole complex 
of late nineteenth century idealism which ranged from old fashioned bberalism to 
socialism and commumsm “ 

This group turned to Manet and to the inspiration of V’efasqttez and to Goya 
whose interpretation of an older soaal scene gave them insight into some of the 
New World problems The great quartet of the group consisted of Henn, Sloan, 
Luks and Bellows Henn’s importance was greatest as a teacher, an inspiring force 
who recognized art as a means of spmtual commumcation but who insisted that 
the motives and the elements of expression, the themes and the arrangements, should 
nse out of the local scene itself, the current of environment in which the artist 
breathed and on which he fed his visions and thoughts. It was an acceptance of 
local materials, an affirmation that whatever the accident of time or social turmoil 
into which the artist was bom, he could cast his light upon the scene in which he 
found himself and reflect its multicolored aspects so that all might see clearly, 
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perhaps for the first time, or with fresh intensity A bom teacher full of splendid 
enthusiasms, he inspired his assoaates and pupils with his own love of life and a 
sense of the importance of their work John SIt»n (187b ) reflects the influence 

of Duveneck and the bnght palette of the Impressionists in fine character studies 
like Old Clown ‘ Milling Up” (Hate 663) and local scenes fMcSorley’s Bar), while 
his teaching has extended and reaffirmed the influence of the Henn group George 
Luks (1867 1933) re-echoed Sloan's inspiration in such canvases as The Spielert 
(Plate 664) , a rare example of mood and movement caught with great feeling Here 
IS a felicitous instance of that summary execution which m other canvases of Luks 
rather too often betra^^ a sense of hurry and impatimce In the “lense that he became 
the most vinle interpreter of aty life and local color, George Bellows (1882-1925), 
a pupil of Henn, represented the flowenng of the group The E ikms of a later day, 
he does not, however, represent the sports contest in its preamble or aftermath 
(Salutdt), but at its tensest moment, as in Club 'Htght or Dempic> and Firpo (Plate 
695 ) It IS a masculine art brought home to the people, done with powerful modeling 
and a sense of color that is highly dramatic Others in that segment of the Henn 
group known as ''The Eight” were Ernest Lawson (1873- ) sensitive pamter of 

Impressionist landscapes (Plate 668), Maunce Prendergast (1861-1924), whose 
highly personal style produced color tapestries consisting of dark outlines filled m 
with broad areas of color spots, and Arthur B Davies (1862 1928), whose connec- 
tion with the group was limited to personal association and occasional exhibitions 
and who created a classic world of exquisite refinement in which he disposed graceful 
nude figures, like flowers, in decorative patterns 

Like a delayed bomb suddenly touched off, the epoch making New York 
Armory Show of 1913 exploded in full view of the Amencan public with staggenng 
repercussions Not without a furor of protests from the pubhc, and the raging taunts 
of bewddeced critics and despairing acaderoicvans, a new visual language was borne 
m on the Amencan art scene Post Impressionism, Cubism, Expressionism were here 
to stay New gallcncs and publications were now established, charged with the task 
of elucidating the new visual discoveries and tutoring the public taste, carrying on 
the work which had been first b^n by those intrepid photographers, Edward 
Steichen and Alfred Stieglitr, in the latter’s famous 291 Fifth Avenue studio New 
York now acquired some of the glow of Pans, and Greenwich Village rejoiced m 
Freud and the rhapsodies of Bohemia Gertrude and Leo Stem opened Amencan 
headquarters or, rather. International House, m Pans, to which artists and writers 
flocked in the years after the war, resummg discussions of revolutionary doctnnes 
that were fast becoming respectable In art Max Weber became closely identified 
vnth the leading figures m the school of Pans and brought back a bnlliant, highly 
individual and learned style, eclectic but thoroughly assimilated (Plate 696) John 
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Mann is today accepted as Amenca's foremost watercolonst and by learned critics 
pronounced a man of authentic genius (Plate 679) Most of these are men approach' 
ing or beyond their Biblical tale of years 

Contemporary artists whose works are illustrated must be considered a some 
what random selection among scores notable painters, many of whom are still 
developmg techniques and matunng styles For general purpo'es a very loose group 
mg of those phases represented by plates wiU serve to characterize in a general way 
some of the current interests and trends Unquestionably the war and its aftermath 
will have a decided effect even on these men who have already estabbshed their fields 
of interest In Preston Dickinson (Plate 6^2) and Charles Sheeler (Plate 681) we 
encounter superb draughtsmen and colonsts who have worked in related fields of 
abstraction Sheeler s art is expressed m terms of formal relations, shed of all emo' 
tional content, often nvaling the cold beauty of ei^ineenng design Where Maunce 
Sterne (Plate 693) is attracted to dassicaJ forms and relationships in the manner of 
Deram, Dons Rosenthal (Plate 688) typifies the persistent mfluence that neighbormg 
Mexico has exerted on an mcreasing number of young artists In a broad sen«e 
Boardman Robinson (Plate 687), Guy Penc du ^is (Plate 694), George Grosz 
(Plate 697), Reginald Marsh (Plate 685) arc outstanding satinsts of both the social 
scene and that odd hybnd speaes, the city dweller Artists like Thomas Benton 
(Plate 677), John Steuan: Curry (Plate 684), George Biddle (Plate 674), Arnold 
Blanch (Plate 689), Paul Sample (Plate 673), Grant Wood (Plate 672), Robert 
Spencer (Plate 675) have reached out into vanous regions of New England, the 
South and Middle West for genre scenes and native lore that mirror with stnkmg 
comprehensiveness the character and quality of American folk Portraitists who 
frequently admit into their work a note of romance or a wistful nostalgia are Alex- 
ander Brook (Plate 666), Raphael Soycr (Plate 690), Ernest Fiene (Plate 683), 
Henry Vamum Poor (Plate 678), whose studies offer striking contrasts to those of 
du Bois or Maunce Sterne, for example Edward Hopper (Plate 670) , Charles Burch- 
field (Plate 671) and Gleim O Coleman (Plate 676) are assorted histonans of the 
social scene, frequently set against hackgrotinds of drab or ugiy or pathetically 
quaint Amencan architecture Burchfield has painted ‘^ome fascmating watercolor 
"‘character sketches” of penod houses While many of these artists will undoubtedly 
retain only a sociological interest when critics come to examme their work half a 
century hence, there can be little doubt that taken broadly, as a school which now 
numbers more genume artists than may be convemently illustrated or even named, 
they represent the most vinle creative art force outside France 

The art of ancient and pre-Columbian Mexicxi, to be dealt with in our final 
chapter, was destmed to inspire and nourish immeasurably the twentieth century 
Renaissance movement which she expencnced as the culmination of a senes of politi' 
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cal and economic upheav'als Intheagranin revolution ofMexico (IP1O1920) Iiesthc 
dominant factor influencing modem Mracan art For, “The artistic liberation of 
Mexican art,” as Miguel Covarrubias states, “runs closely parallel to the social and 
political liberation of the nation itself, and if the participation of the arti«ts m this 
struggle had been less wholehearted, perhaps modem Mexican art would never have 
showTi its present freshness and vigor ” 

The most articulate men of the day, the artists who through their pictured broad 
sides and verses could reach the great mass of illiterate peoples, now returned from 
Europe with confirmed revolutionary doctnncs Among other-' the spectacular and 
loquacious Dr Atl arrived to preach revolt, Diego Rivera and D ivid Siqueiros joined 
with equal fervor and vehemence, later espousing commum<in ind organizing and 
editing the revolutionary publication, El Machete At home Orozco worked with 
Dr Atl on the newspaper La Vangiutrdia, and painted deeplv moving and sombre 
views of the sordid and depraved life of Mexico's underworld And now the popular 
illustrated ballads pnnted on bright-colored paper were being h ivvked m the market 
squares and distributed among rebel bngades, lampooning the war lords and poll 
ticians, frequently making bizarre use of the gibbet and that ev lt popular hero the 
human skeleton, who most effectively pointed up absurd raci il foibles, playing his 
pranks and grinning his macabre comments on popular notions ind unpopular politi 
cal villains 

By the time the professional and exploited revolutionaries had gained the upper 
hand m government, shortly before the election of General Obregon (1920), thc> 
were determined on a cultural revival based on native literary and art forms Ever) 
where the popular arts were now formally exhibited, while native dances and folk 
music festivals were organized for wide public performance Most significant as a 
renaissance movement, a senes of open-air schools, based on the practice of the 
Impressionists, was instituted by Alfredo Ramos Martinez, the new Director of the 
Academy Emphasizing individual cxpenmentation based on observation of nature 
the revolutionary teaching methods have produced astonishing results under the 
guidance of many of Mexico’s best artists, ' developing and encouraging m the youth 
of today the national art of the future ” 

While Rivera and Siqueiros recognized the validity of their European training 
ihc>’ now propo‘^:d to dedicate their efforts to a national art steeped in the magnificent 
ancestral mitenals and motives which awaited the transforming hand of the living 
artist The radical Syndicate of Painters and Sculptors now issued a manifesto ( 1922), 
in which they called for a ’ monumental expression of art because such art is public 
property “ It had been a people's and artists* revolution indeed, for now, with the 
encouragement of the Mmi-^tcr of Education. Jc»e Vasconcelos. the w alls of the public 
buildings were turned over to the foremost artists to be decorated with murals And 
it IS this revived true fresco art, so eminently suited to the Indian’s natural gift for 
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abstraction and symbolism, that constitutes modem Mexico’s greatest contnbution 
to the art of the world Among others, Diego Rivera, Fernando Leal, Jean Chariot, 
David Siqueiros decorated the National Preparatory School and the Ministry of 
Education Everywhere the walls of churches and public buildings took on the broad 
sweep of trenchant color, the magnificent roll of rhythmic lines and eye filling con 
tours — all tremendously moving as they related for the people the epic of their 
ancestry and the colossal drama of the struggle still being waged 

Foremost among the radical artists was D/ego Rivera who, for a time, especial!)' 
after his visit to Moscow and the cause c^ebre of the destruction of his murals at 
Radio City in New York (he had inserted a rather minor portrait of Lenin), sym 
bokzed the revolutionary doctrine m art In acres of murals he excoriated the bloated 
plutocrats, the snivelmg parasites and winking hypocrites, documenting his narrative 
sequences with portrait studies of particular figures or types engaged in banqueting 
or surrounded by symbols of wealth and gluttony, while elsewhere the barefoot 
peasant staggered under fearsome weights, or with his family sat around a bare table 
with a crust of bread, or again, the sanctimonious clergyman blessing the murdered 
worker and departing for a rendezvous among harlots Elsewhere m idyllic moods, he 
spreads utopian scenes showing the peasant families entering once more into their 
own lands, guided by leaders like Zapato or Madero, with tidy farmhouses and school 
buildings, while the groveling politicians arc shown doing their equal share of the 
work Rivera’s style is smooth and ingratiating, if he docs not truckle to public taste, 
his contours are yet suave and urbane Forced to leave Mexico, he made his way to 
San Francisco where he painted murals for the Stock Exchange and the School of 
Fine Arts Commissioned to depict the spine of the city on the walls of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts ( 1 914 ) , Rivera undertook a tremendous amount of research, visiting 
various industries, including the Ford plant, studying the vast machinery, making 
countless sketches of turning wheels and assembly lines, endlessly fascinated by the 
beauties of engmeenng design and the esthetic implications of mass production, and 
of medical clinics and operating rooms His best work, however, was done m the 
Ministnes of Education and Health and the National Agncultutal School at 
Chapingo At home he has been condemned by his revolutionary colleagues for his 
opportunism, his milk-and water politics and his superficial pictonal treatment of the 
national scene 

More than any of his fellow muralists of the Mexican renascence, Jose Clemente 
Orozco (1883' ) has ranged through native folklore, history, mythology and 

religious s)mbolism, evolving a narrative loinography and morphology appropnaie 
to the social and political content of his art By abstractmg large planes and treating 
them cubistically, as in the Zapatistas (Plate 705), the artist relieves the mural flatness 
of his figures vv'ithout sacnfice of decorativeness Not since the Renaissance, it is sug 
gested has human anatomy been integrated m such intensely emotional and dynamic 
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designs, wherein arms assume the appearance of coiled rope, the hands massive, IiU 
multiple forceps, the basic tools of labor, the human body is now an instrument of 
social and economic sigmficance, the facial distortions registenng abstract emotioml 
qualities — aspiration, despair, determination — ^while the insignia of social revolution, 
the dagger, the fetting chain, the bullet belt, the sheaf of wheat and ploiv share are 
endowed with singular eloquence to assist the narrative Few scenes are merely literal 
The Fable of Umversal Brotherhood (New School for Social Research, New York) 
lays inordinate emphasis on a great conference table to emphasize the broad basis for 
discussion and agreement that exists among the races and nations of roan The 
Prometheus at Pomona College, Claremont, California, gives modem meanmg to an 
ancient legend There are no hints of prettiness, no charming color conceits or draw 
ing'room elegances The patent aim of this “people’s art” is to produce an indelible 
impact on the eye of the public by means of fund coloration, tremendous rhythms and 
even of human forms skinned to raw sinews — frequently as dire uid ommous m their 
message as they are ghastly and compelling to the eye, and cert unly there are some 
that require the strongest of digestions to be actively enjoyed 

In the famous basement senes at Dartmouth College in New Hampshire, Orosco 
has recorded the largest fresco senes yet painted in the United btates — a history of 
pan Amencan civilization in which the European traditions may be said to hive 
entered only yesterday in point of time as compared with the ancient civilizations 
that flounshed here before the arnval of Columbus The story is related in terms of 
mural narratives in which the two chief protagonists ate Quetzalcoatl, the Indian 
redeemer, and Chnst, the latter seen in Modem Migriation of the Spirit (Plate 704) 
“Axe m hand and his cross at his feet, symbolic of an aroused and aggressive spintu* 
ality ” 

Unlike Rivera and Siqueiros, Orozco has remained aloof from active participa' 
non m political movements, despite his sympathies with the Communist party But 
his u:qi\v , hjA vwdj.g,na.V7AW wraxe (w:v3w&, Vtis- e w/ste fet'seva'is. be. lashes 

out against the corrupters and false prophets (The Rich Banquet While the WoT^ers 
Quarrel), the warmongers and despoilers of his homeland, while his admiration and 
affection are invariably reserved for the simple toilers of the land His greatest works 
are on Mexican walls, perhaps the best of them at the State Capitol of Guadalajara 
David Alfaro^Siqueiros has, since 1924, devoted almost all his time to organiza' 
tional work for the Communist part>' In fact, painting has been an almost incidental 
adjunct to his revolutionary activities But he has produced some splendid works 
achicv mg, as even in the small panel. The Sob (Plate 706) , a striking monumentaluy 
If Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros are commonly reckoned the foremost tno of 
Mexican art, Rufino Tama)o (1900 ) is added as representative of a ho‘'t of 

leaser known but hardly less gifted arti«!ts His color harmonies are at once subtle and 
lund, for he is faithful to his native traditions and such Mexican types as the Wotneu 
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of Tehuantepec (Plate 707), although some of his arrangements and motives reflect 
the sophistication of the school of Pans Other artists like Pablo O'Higgins, Abraham 
Angel, whose death at the age of eighteen robbed Mexico of one of its most promising 
talents, Julio Castellanos, Carlos Menda, Carlos Orozco Romero, the surrealist Fnda 
Kahlo and a score of others attest to the continuance of a renaissance movement 
which must be reckoned with in any surv^ of world art 

The charge consistently levied against the Mexican muralists is that their art is 
all too frequently subordinated to soaal propaganda, that it becomes a poster art of 
tragic symbols like billboards of public safety warnings But postenty may yet sub' 
stantiate their tenets and recognize the wedding of a highly appropriate style to 
content no less significant than the innovations of Giotto and Masaccio 

The story of painting in Canada is plotted on lines bearing distinct resemblances 
to the pattern of movements and the mounting climacteric that obtained step for step 
almost a century earlier in Amenca Bnefly, one may note the prolonged activity of 
a continuous line of immigrant artists throughout the nineteenth century who painted 
native landscapes, histoncal and salon portraiture and genre scenes 

Among the earliest painters of note, Paul Kane (1810-1871) arrived as a child 
from Ireland, later secured his art instruction in Europe and returned to enlist the aid 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, enjoying the ngors of voyageur life as he traveled 
with some of their men by canoe and portage to the West Coast As an intimate of 
the Indians he has recorded their daily activities in scenes like An Indian Encampment 
(Toronto), in which, despite certain crudities, he has managed by the simplicity of 
his statement to impart a good deal of majesty to his “noble savages “ A better artist 
was the rather fabulous Dusseldorfer, Cornelius KrieghofF (ca 1815'1872), an 
adventurer who joined the United States Army and fought against the Seminoles in 
Florida, finally landing in Canada where he applied the style of Dutch domestic genre 
to scenes of Indian and more especially of French Canadian Iiabitant life with some- 
thing of the bnght humor found m Eastman Johnson’s folk scenes KneghofTs Wmtcr 
Landscape (Piate /VS} is typicaf of scores of /ns snowaraper, rnscmctwrch Canadian 
locale the sleigh, snowshoes and cemture fleche as well as the backdrops of habitant 
log houses, while throughout, the charms and delights of the countryside serve as fit 
accompaniment to the racy humor and hearty fellowship of the snowbound com- 
munities of Quebec Implied rather than stated are such overtones of sentimentality 
as attach to the homey and endearing folk customs notable m After the Ball and Chez 
Johfou In such Kneghoff canvases one finds the genre painter's love of extraneous 
detail and the enlivening patches of glowing red As debghtful transcripts of life in 
the ChnstmAs r^ions of Quebec, these canvases are often more than Canadiana, 
while on occasion they seem to breathe the quality of Breughel's immortal Hunters 
in theSnoiv 
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Although no Canadian school of portraiture arose comparable to the production 
of Copley, Peale and Stuart, neverthd^ a number of foie figure painters turned out 
a gallery of faithful likenesses 

Meantime a number of excellent landscapists, working m the naturalistic manner 
of the Hudson River panoramas of Durand and Cole, recorded nature's majestic 
northern aspects, her rolling mountain ranges and cataracts Foremost among others 
were the German, Otho Jacobi (I8I2'I90I), two Englishmen, Daniel Fowler (1810 
18P4) and J A Frazer (1838']898), and the Canadian, LuciusOBnen (1832'1890) 
O'Brien helped found and served as first president of the Royal Canadian Academy, 
organized the same year (1880) as the National Gallery of Canada (a scant decade 
after the Boston and Metropolitan Museums) , while Frazer wa-' the leading light and 
inspiriting impulse in the foundation of the Ontario Socien of Artists (1872) 
Among the first to receive encouragement and support at the h tnds of the Academy 
by way of exhibition and purchase was the selBtaught Homer Watson (1855'1936), 
who painted the lush country around Doon, Ontano, near the Grand River The 
best of the Canadian Barbizon group, Watson has achieved wide international repute 
for brilliantly organized and painted landscapes which possess not a little of the 
quality of Constable’s Hempstead studies, conveying as they do the breath and tang 
of outdoor weather and the same glinting light Typical of these is the celebrated 
Flood Gate m the National Gallery of Canada Most clearly related to the Barbizon 
tradition is the work of Horatio Walker (1858d938) whose rustic He d’ Orleans 
scenes are suffused with the warm glow and moist sentimentality which have long 
won him the sobnquet ‘’the Canadian Millet " 

But here again, as in America, the gradual emergence of a distinctive native art 
was offset by the advent of Impressionism and the enormous excitement that arose 
with the sudden acclaim of the new technique and the splendor achieved with the 
spectrum palette Of the young Canadian artists who now flocked to the European 
studios, including George Reid {I860 ), McG Knowles (1859 1932), William 

Brymner (1855 1925) and Maurice Cullen (1866'1934). undoubtedly the finest was 
James Wilson Mornce (1865'1924) who remains Canada’s greatest Impressiomst 
Though he spent most of his mature years in Pans, occasionally travelu^ for inspira' 
tion to North Africa and the West Indies, Momce made frequent tnps to his native 
Montreal and Quebec whose snow scenes were especially suited to the broken color 
methods The Ferry (Plate 709), one of hts finest canvases, may be taken as the 
measure of his sensitive decorative patterns Analogies are at best gratuitous, es' 
pecially m the case of this Impiressionist who possessed a distinctly personal style, but 
m the absence of clanfymg illustrations Monet's views of Ai^enteuil and Sisley s 
Snow at Louvecienncs (Plates 548, 564) are referred to as indicative of Mornce s 
preoccupations His simple planes, warm sensuous pigments and flat decorative 
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designs rarely fail of a lyrical note at once ingratiating and deeply affective, while his 
intenors more distinctly echo the calligraphic style of Matisse. This semi-decorative 
treatment of landscape blazes a trail that m the work of the Group of Seven will be 
cleared into the broad highways of modem Canadian painting 

The return of the Canadian Impresuonists from Europe, paralleling the oppor- 
tune arrival of William Moms Hunt and John La Fargein America, marked the intro 
duction of a new atmosphere of continental culture throughout the larger cities — 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec In 1912 the Royal Ontario Museum and the 
Toronto Art Gallery were organized By the time the World War burst upon the 
Canadian scene there was talk of the new art of the post-Impressionists, Gauguin and 
Cezanne In 1916 the exhibition of J E H MacDonald s Tangled Gordm, with its 
colorful tapestry patches, created a furor among Canadian cntics and public that 
sounded like the reverberations of the Pans salons of the eighties. Thus while some 
of the outstanding artists, A Y Jackson,? H Varley, David Milne, J W Mornce, 
and Arthur Lismer were already engaged on a vast government project to memorialize 
Canada's war effort (a group of spendid canvases now on display again at Ottawa) 
the realization of their need to band together for mutual support when they should 
break away from academic precepts and canons, was borne in upon them 

Even more significant as a motivating incentive for the group was the work of 
one of their contemporaries, Tom Thomson (1877-1917), a shy backwoodsman from 
Ontario who now startled the art world with a senes of bnlliantly colored studies of 
the North country In the five year pcnod before an overturned canoe cut short his 
career at the age of forty, Thomson sent out canvases like Spnng Ice, Northern River 
(Plate 712) and The West Wind (Plate 710), demonstrating for the first time the 
style by which the untamed countryside might be made to yield a certain lyncism in 
color harmomes and decorative linear patterns, and by which the changing face of 
nature, caught and set down with spontaneity and verve, might be induced to reveal 
her most intimate moods, thereby evoking that emotion m the spectator which the 
esthetics of the day deemed the end and aim of good pamting They are moods of 
IVorcfiem extreme thac on oorasraa <foQwn«:feJ of Theensan (he cnas( ^igiTnatis execa*- 
tion, though his brush does not stray for detaik beyond the strictest needs of the 
composition and everywhere bears the touch of one who feels deeply and sensitively 
the character of the land m which he finds him'mlf Thus, in the sen'^e that his work 
was a natural response to the doctrine of the Impressionists — that the subject matter 
proper to art is to be found any-where that the artist desires to set up his easel and 
record the changing hues of nature's outer forms — ^Thomson has rc-di^overcd 
Canada, not her literal photographic or topc^raphical aspects but her individual 
moods and memories are reflected m his broad masses of color and lines of pattern 
Out of such impiration a Group of Seven m 1919, consisting of Lawren Hams, 
Arthur Lismec, A Y Jackson, F H Varley, J E H MacDonald, Franklin Car- 
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michaelandp H Johnston, was form^ as a distinctively Canadian school Intent on 
a personal and creative identity with die vast snowscapes rolling through sharp, 
crystal clear atmosphere, the sombre mountain masses hanging against limpid North 
ern skies, the sudden and ominous gloom of lowenng clouds, the defiant Jack Pme 
battered but upright on a. windswept cape. rugged crag overlooking the mildest d 

cerulean lakes Within the striking color harmonies of the Impressionists' spectrum 
palette the Canadians introduced abrupt transitions of form and simplified patterns of 
heaving rhythms to create a monumental portraiture of nature peculiar to the local 
scene in all its masculine vigor With considerable fervor and headlong enthusiasm 
the Group determined to “risk all” in their abandonment of the academic sureties of 
literal representation for this “mannered" style based on a highly selective response to 
the visual facts Ranging over every part of the Canadian hinterland they set down 
her shape and shade, her sudden moods and tempers — allowing hue as much value as 
color in their formal patterns, painting always with a drive and vigor that soon earned 
the entire landscape school with them 

For the first time now, art became a matter of wide public interest and lively con 
troversy, the protagonists answenng every critical challenge with canvases ever more 
strikingly unorthodox and uncompromisingly defiant of the school of niggling realism 
With alternate and appropnate gusto and eloquent reserve they set down the bleak 
wilderness and the austerities of the countryside in such versions as MacDonald s 
The Solemn Lind (Plate 711), the tempestuousness and savagery of autumn winds 
sweeping over vast terrain close to the arctic tundra, as in Lismer's September Gdle 
(Plate 713), or the cataclysmic movement of spring snow over desolate wastes re' 
lieved with poignant suggestiveness by a lonely cluster of shacks and a narrow trail, 
as in A Y Jackson’s masterly Early Shrmg (Plate 714) Only in the last of these are 
the elemental forces and rhythms of nature implicitly subordinate to the human 
equation 

Two exhibitions at Wembley (197,4) and Parts (1927) served to earn for the 
Group international repute, but inevitably the style and approach of the Group 
of Seven hardened into a formula for decorative landscape painting, a. con 
venient substitute for fresh and personal researches With the original impulse to 
creativeness apparently spent, the Group wisely decided to merge in 1933 into the 
larger Canadian Group of Painters Among others working close to the original 
Group, (of whom all but MacDonald are still alive and active) and re'cnforcmg its 
old enthusiasms and interests, are George Pepper, Kathleen Daly, Prudence Reward 
(Plate 716) , Pegi Nicol, Charles Comfort, Emily Carr The Canadian cntic Walter 
Abell has selected a group of artists (“Magazine of Art," July, 1937) whom he com 
siders as continuators not of the style but of the drive and impulse to original and 
Creative activity exemplified by the Group of Seven These include Jack Humphrey, 
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Lilhan Freiman, Davtd Milne, Bertram Brooker, Carl Schaefer, Louis Muhlstock, 
Alexander Bercovitch (Plate 715), Fnta Brandtner and Andre Bieler 

In her art even more than her literature Canada would seem at long last to have 
attained a degree of cultural unity While Canadian artists have worked closely 
together, they remain essentially regional in temper Since it is m her graphic arts 
rather than in her literature or politics that Canada’s disparate groups are afforded 
common ground for expression, one awaits a new spint, something a little less than 
respectable and more than provincial, that might correspond to the Henri Group in 
America, seeking its light not in England or France or the Umted States, but in the 
histoncal, social and economic home front 
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As time went on, the cultivated areas grew into sprawling cities with busy 
marketplaces, bustling industries and a complex economic life Where once there 
had been nothing but impenetrable jungle, there rose high above the swarming 
heads of toilers, massive structures for pnnces and priests Elaborate rituals, based 
for the most part on the fertiUty ntes of this agncultural people, developed side by 
side with the art of the potter and weaver Architecture and handicrafts bound the 
communities into closely knit units, self-suffiaent, unaware of similar cities and 
cultures which were arising elsewhere m the Mexican valley, in Central and 
South America 

The three major culture groups of Mexico, Central and South Amenca were 
the Toltec-Aztec, the Maya and the Inca While it was customary until not very 
long ago to look upon the works produced by the amsan^artists of these cultures as 
‘ pnmitive,” since theirs do not for the most part correspond to the esthetic qualities 
which evolved in Western art, the past few decades have seen an ever-growing 
appreciation of the pottery, clay and stone sculpture, carved jades, tapestnes, 
embroidered textiles and gold ornaments produced in various parts of the Americas 

In Amenca no archeological objects of a pre agncultural level of existence 
have as yet come to light The earliest objects uncovered are assigned to a stage of 
social development called “archaic,’' from which penod hand molded clay figunnes 
and vessels, pnmitive in style only, have come down to us Most of these are nude 
female figures, with hands on breasts and hips (the ancient gesture of fertility 
goddesses), symbolizing the fertility of Mother Earth (Plate 731 ) Out of this dim 
anonymity arose the most bnlhant ana«it American culture, the Maya civilisation, 
whose art traditions and moralities developed along lines not very different from our 
own, and whose mental stature may be judged by their remarkably accurate 
calendanal system 

At Tikal in Guatemala and at Copan m Honduras, among other cities, advanc- 
ing out of the archaic plane, arose the Maya culture The earliest dated object thus 
far uTieanbed m Artvervca beats a Maya dale conespotvdvng lo ibe Chnsuari year 
158 AD , which simply means that a highly advanced civihzation utilizing well- 
organized astronomical studies and complex mathematical calculations u-as already 
in full progress How long a time had elapsed before the Maya culture advanced to 
the level which finally produced a numbenng and dating system^ Perhaps fi\e 
centuries, perhaps more, but these achievements have earned it recognition as the 
Greek civilization of the New World, displaying a classic grandeur, an irrepre&ible 
vinhty, a nobility of artistic perception and an intellectual cunoat>* which achieve! 
their most brilliant expression during the Great Empire period. 300^ AD We 
are nonetheless repelled, despite these accomplishments, b>' tl^ reLgious practices 
of the Maya, including as they did the pnmitive ntual of human sacnfice, yet the 
sacnficial toll, if different in form and function, is to be foirxl m ei-erj' age and ev ery 
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society, while the Maya at least succeeded in offenng their members full participation 
m all communal affairs At any rate, it appears as though nature had decided to 
expenment with a “check” culture, to secure, as it were, a samphng of what the 
course of Asiatic avihzation would be like without the humanizing influence of 
great religious teachers lilce Buddha Lao tze, Confucius or Zoroaster 

Ruled by a despotic pnest class, the civilization was based essentially on an 
agranan economy, the teeming populations labored in settlements surrounding the 
all important “city” or religious center whose imposing temples were erected on 
pyramid mounds Colossal stairways stretching up the dizzy height of the building 
extenor invited worshipers and victims to a reeling atmosphere appropnate to 
the ritual of martyrdom Carved m has relief stucco on the walls and columns of 
the temples were grotesque and mytholc^ical figures, per'-onifications of natural 
forces the gods of ram, wind or sun — dragon headed or waving serpent arms, 
ternble in their wrath, ever prompt to vengeance, unless appeased These strange 
shapes, half man, half reptile, mean little to us, even as earl> Christian iconography 
conveys little to the unversed, yet the pattern and composition the purely decorative 
elements are superbly disposed, executed with a sensitivity and refinement that are 
revealed to us as we learn to see m terms of Maya religion and vision Many sculp 
tured heads are human m appearance, possessing an austere beauty of proportion 
and a sensitiveness in modeling which have rarely been surpabscd (Plates 717, 718) 
The pottery can be delicately beautiful too, its incised figures freely traced with 
masterly sureness of hand (Plate 719), animal, reptile and human figures are power 
fully imaged in polychrome, with intense realism, generally endowed with symbolic 
attnbutes 

But then abruptly, at the height of this bnlliant career hewn out of the lusty 
)ungle life at Copan, Piedras Negras and Palenque, the toihng Maya abandoned 
their proud cities, left their adobe homes and temples, their causeways and market 
places to the rapid oblivion of the ever'Cncroaching jungle Pressure of invading 
forces, pestilence, or revolt against an oppressive theocracy which imposed slave 
labor for the construction of religious edifices — any or all of these may have been 
the actual causes of this wholesale imgratiQn At any rate, within a short space of 
years, toward the end of the seventh century, the nulling populace had wholly 
deserted their city squares and m mass groups headed northward into Yucatan, 
scttlmg on the and rocky soil of the western regions 

Slowly a new empire of farmer wamors absorbed in their gods and taboos, 
rose out of the desert stretches, the eighth century A D saw fully developed cities 
with their inevitable temples of outdoor worship, reared on lofty pyramid mounds 
But a long period of stress was to intervene once more and it was only upon their 
further migration up to Chichcn Itza and Izamal that the “dark age" came to an 
end and a renaissance known as New Empire, extending from the tenth century to 
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the twelfth, got under way In art, the earlier realism gave way to ornate geometric 
design To the simpler structure of Old Empire art, elements of refinement and 
elaborateness were added The familiar corbeled arch, the roof combs or crests — 
walls mounted on roof tops to add height and dignity to buildmgs — ^were fancifully 
decorated 

Dunng the second half of the twelfth century a new capital at Mayapan served 
as the pivotal center of an alhance between the Maya cities and Uxmal, a Toltec 
colony in Yucatan, providing for once a salutary balance of power, and enabling 
these warhke cities to cultivate the peaceful arts By the end of the century Chichen 
Itza had revolted, but having been subdued, it became the capital of a Toltec Maya 
state, with the result that Maya art thereafter is colored by influences from the 
valley of Mexico 

The guiding force in the League of Mayapan seems to have been supplied by 
a Toltec leader named Quetzalcoatl, who came to be identified with the mythological 
Kukulcan or Feathered Serpent, a symbol of divinity which recurs as the most 
chenshed motive in Maya art, conventionalized m scores of designs almost beyond 
recognition The most potent name m ancient America, Quetzalcoatl appears hiS' 
toncally to have been a kind of Renaissance figure compounded of artist, emperor, 
warrior, statesman and great teacher Under his inspiration industrial arts and 
crafts, agricultural developments and social reforms were inaugurated Deified as 
God of Winds, to this day QuetzalcoatVs name inspires a promise of human liberation 
and triumph He serves as one of the most sinking figures in Orozco's mural decora- 
tions at the Dartmouth College Library m New Hampshire 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century the Maya avibzation had entered a 
stage of rapid decline The renaissance impulse was now spent, and amidst ensuing 
quarrels between local chieftains, crop failures and epidemics, the once brilliant 
culture was perceptibly degenerating Upon the arrival of the Spanish adventurers, 
attended by massacre, rape and wholesale pillage, the classic civilization of America 
fell apart The archeological remains and the three extant codices or records which 
escaped Spanish flames, supplemented by the accounts of Spanish and later native 
chroniclers, have helped us to piece out the fragmentary story of Maya society 
Today over half a million Maya in Yucatan and Huasteca shelter the flame of their 
ancient customs against the sweeping winds of European traditions 

Those tribes adjoimng the Maya, from the Isthmus of Panama northwest mto 
Mexico, who had been slower in emerging above the archaic horizon, borrowed 
heavily from Maya ideas of art and government The Olmec peoples of Tabasco 
and Vera Cruz are very close to the archaic plane and perhaps more properl}'- related 
to earliest Mexican culture Here the anaent craftsmen used jade w /uch they carved 
in the likeness of human figures 

The Zapotecan culture m the State of Oaxaca produced the monuments of 
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Monte Alban and the superb tnpod pottery and urns of bluish clay which closely fol 
low the Maya style Among the most charming and easily the most amusing objects of 
ancient American art are the smiling and laughing faces of the Totonacs who 
occupied Vera Cruz just south of the Maya colony of Huasteca (Plate 728) Their 
art is related to both the Maya and Mexican styles, the most important objects 
being their magnificently carved “yokes” (for sacrificial victims’) and palmate 
stones revealing the most seitsitive modeling on extremely hard stone, executed with 
only the crudest of tools (Plate 711) Both Totonac and Olmec axt convey ^ 
“tantalizing suggestion of Chinese forms, an impression heightened by the skillful 
production of mongoloid features ” Grace and tranquil charm, plastic rhythm 
and use of psychological values place Totonac sculpture among the finest m the 
world Gold work like that produced on the Isthmus, including Colombia was of 
course the consuming motive for the Conquistadores who seized all gold work in 
sight and had it melted down, with the result that these beautifully shaped objects 
are quite rare today (Plates 726 727, 729) 

The second flowering civilization of pre Columbian America — the Aztec «i 
the highlands of Mexico — burgeoned out of a new rooting of nomadic tnbes on the 
richly nurtured soil of their predecessors, the native Toltccs One of the barbaric 
tnbes that had wandered into Mexico, the Aztecs displayed their remarkable 
energies by subduing the natives and founding Tenochtitlan, ancient Mexico City, 
in the first half of the fourteenth century By the time Cortez arrived a century and 
a half later, the ghttenng splendor of their tightly organized government and religion 
had spread through the valley of Mexico, accompanied by the most barbaric religious 
ceremonies, pageants and human sacrifice In art, nevertheless, their divinities remain 
glamorous expressions of the folk ideal of beauty Coatlicue, a clawed goddess with 
skirt of rattlesnakes, is a monstrous creature personifying natural forces such as 
Caliban might have worshiped, yet the artist has made the most admirable use of 
line and form, imparting emotion which may be recognized as awe inspired fervor 

Tor the ancient Mexican artist, the visible world is only an external manifesta 
tion of powerful hidden forces In his creation of idols he combines the disparate 
visible elements to reconstruct his own interpretation of unseen gods, giving always 
free play to his love of decoration The eagle eye and the rattlesnake fang are both 
imposed upon a jaguar head to which perhaps are added the mighty clawed talons of 
a tiger — taken together these attributes conjure up visions of a goddess endowed with 
multiple powers — the incarnation of all the potent forces at work in the seen and 
unseen world The Mexicans says Reger Fry, have left us ‘ more masterpieces of pure 
sculpture than the whole of Mesopotamia, or the majority of modem European 
civilizations ” Aztec art, according to another cntic, “rivals the sober and vigorous 
solidity of great Egyptian sculpture, which it surpasses m human intensity” (Plates 
723, 724, 725) 

The zeal with which the Aztecs built their reservoirs, canals, drawbridges 
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temples and irngated lands, was to be matched by the greed of the first Spaniards 
who touched upon their shores and gaped m awe as they saw the rich splendors and 
listened to descriptions of massive idols beaten out of solid gold 

No more fascinating account of a cultural cycle — the emergence and decline 
of a civilization — exists than that chapter of anaent Amenca dealing with Peru 
It IS a story which has special significance for us, since the remarkable culture of these 
early inhabitants strongly persists today m the fusion of traditions which followed 
upon the second discovery of Amenca by Columbus, moreover, our own invasion 
from Europe could hardly have prospered without the incentive and example 
provided by the industry and ingenuity of the old inhabitants of this continent 

Peruvian art had its source among the ancient peoples of the Andean region, 
covenng the terntory today occupied by Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and parts of 
Argentina and Chile Three strips of sharply contrasting hnd areas run the narrow 
length of this portion of the continent desert coastland on the west shore, jungle 
woodland along the middle portion, and lofty highland among the mountain ranges 
to the east This difficult terrain was to be the seat of the mighty Peruvian empires 
and to witness the flowering of four separate major art cultures which overlapped in 
terntonal limits and chronology 

Early Chirau culture on the northern half of the Peruvian coastland extended 
from an indeterminate period B C to roughly the middle of the first millennium A D 
Whether this culture developed out of the native stock of primitive peoples or 
whether the Chimu culture was brought m by migratory bands of victorious warriors 
who subdued the natives and imposed a more advanced civilization, is not yet known 
For a period at any rate of some six centuncs, the early Chimu culture flowered and 
produced large quantities of gold work and pottery on which the people recorded 
their lives and times And it is by these vases that we know their civilization 

In a world full of portents and penis, of omens and nameless terrors, these 
early peofAes struggled to cultivate the soil m the fertile valley^ they hunted deer 
and fished with nets in a never ending chore to sustain life Like the pilcolithic 
hunter who could depict realistically the bison and reindeer on which he subsisted, 
the Chimu artist knew intimately the natural objects of land and sea which made up 
his daily life the lobster, the duck, the frog, the berry spng, the spider, the llama — 
these arc faithfully rendered on his pottery, invested with color and disposed in 
symbolic contexts On the other pots we find displayed the full panoply of war, 
padded cotton armor, shields, helmets, javelins and slmgs, these and the martial 
Kencs so frequently represented m their art tell us how ever constant with them 
was the business and pleasure of battle Many of the bottles are deftly sculptured 
into lifelike studies of chieftains and wamors, a vanle, proud race of men who 
appear as leaders undaunted by mimical surroundings (Plate 7i2) 

The special genius of the Chimu or Mochica lies in his remarkable feeling for 
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plastic form Of h:s practical nature we have ample evidence m the extensne 
reservoirs and irngation canals, traces of which still mark the ground today His 
sports and rituals, his musical instruments and dances in brave costume and mask of 
bird or demon, his landscape views and domestic scenes common to a well developed 
agranan society — all these are revealed to us on the handsome pottery whose char 
actenstic form is the stirrup handle and single upnght spout 

During these five or six centuries we find flounshing along the southern half 
of the Peruvian coastland the Early Nazea culture, apparently an offshoot of Early 
Chimu civilization Among these southern cousins, the Chimu’s interest in plastic 
form IS lacking, instead the emphasis is laid on color and design Moreover, though 
the pottery, commonly double sjxjuted, reveals the same interest in natural objects 
and human animal figures, these are stylized into symbolic patterns, ‘ a record in 
pictures of the sayings of gods and of men, of the cries of the living to the dead, of 
prayers and incantations”, this complex demonolc^y , m the opinion of some scholars 
provides a clue to the terrors and dread omens that beset the daily lives of the 
Nazea people (Plate 735) 

The Nazea and the neighbonng Paracas folk appear to have attamed ultimate 
gratification in weaving the spells of their cosmography into textiles which are today 
accounted among the most remarkable m the world (Plates 734, 736) On a simple 
loom consisting of a number of warp threads strung from a cross bar that dangled 
from the side wall of the weaver's hut the native, with infinite patience and a 
manual dextenty which defies analysis or description, wove m wool on a cotton base 
exquisite fabrics and embroideries whose patterns of color and figured designs have 
never been surpassed 

By the seventh century A D a new art culture was to make its appearance in 
the Andean highlands While the west coast Chimu and Nazea were producing 
their arts, the people of Tiahuanaco (m modem Bolivia), situated just south of 
Lake Titicaca, appear to have remained m a quiescent state of primitive existence 
Gradually, dunng the preceding century, some sort of contact, whether through 
trade or warfare, seems to have been established, fusing the three cultures and 
producing a new art phase The Tiahuanaco Empire, which soon spread its dommion 
over an area almost equal to that of Italy, lasted from the seventh to the tenth 
century It brought to the conquered peoples a new theology, based on the idea of a 
benign Sky God, surely a blessed relief from the angry demons of the Chimu and 
Nazea spirit life 

The arts of the Tiahuanaco culture were largely devoted to the erection of 
monumental structures whose rums are still part of the landscape today Some 
scholars are of the opinion that the maturer arts of Chimu and Nazea were bor 
rowed by the Tiahuanaco folk only to be further stylized, architectural carvings 
embroideries, pottery, all show figures of men and animals, with appendages inter 
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changed, rendered into completely conventionalized ornamentation Subject matter 
IS compressed into symmetncal patterns with realism of features reduced to a barely 
recognizable minimum, forever subject to the geometnc arabesques m which the 
artist delighted (Plate 733) This sense of organization, the careful balance of 
quantity, may be construed as the expression of a people who possessed a welb 
organized sociabpolitical structure Again in the Tiahuanaco period superb textiles 
demonstrating newly evolved techniques make their appearance, while advances 
are made over the Nazca embroidenes, producing for the first time the Indian 
tapestry “In tapestry,” says an outstanding expert, “Peru reached its highest develop- 
ment The harmony of color, the beauty and fastness of the dyes, the perfection of 
the spinning and weaving, place these fabrics m a class by themselves, not only as 
compared to other textiles of this land, but as regards those of any other land ” 

With the downfall of Tiahuanaco in the tenth century, resulting from war or 
pestilence, the old Chimu and Nazca people reasserted their earlier independence, 
but though they continued to produce noteworthy art, the late Chimu and late 
Nazca artists never recaptured the unalloyed freshness and vigor of their predecessors 

One of the most remarkable dynasties the world has ever known was that of 
the Inca of Peru, a family whose ongins are variously and vaguely dated over a thou- 
sand-year span after the birth of Christ, for the family tree is rooted in folk tales 
echomg ancient legends For the rest, since the Peruvians never developed a writing 
system as had the Maya, the Spanish chromclers merely repeated the oral traditions 
Beginning at least with the historical personage of the Inca Roca during the 
thirteenth century, we may discern the operation of a benevolent despotism Qounsh 
mg in the Cuzco valley, a socialistic state with commonly owned storehouses of 
food divided between Church and state 

Vast reservoirs and suspension bndges, elaborate irrigation systems and miles 
of capacious aqueducts attest to the superb engineering skill of the Inca people, the 
scientific use o/ fertn’izers, among ofAer agrtccrfcaraf &dvstiO£s, the <xms(rzicCKm cf 
imposing temples and palaces, the establishment of a national school to educate the 
ruling families, the paternalistic provision for every individual of a full measure of 
daily necessanes — these bespeak a rare intelligence among the ruling Incas Moreover, 
as a policy of temtonal aggrandizement the administration offered the annexed 
territory an opportunity for membership partiapation rather than subjugation By 
diplomacy or, when necessary, by force of arms, the Incas absorbed region after 
region, m each case teaching the vanquished ruler the state religion, a form of 
pantheism, and restoring him to his former position among his people The annexed 
terntory became subject only to broad state and church regulations and a bnd of 
federal tax By the mid-fifteenth century the Incas had extended their dominion over 
a territory almost the length of our Atlantic coast states 
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The ultimate downfall of tbs dazslu^ empire with the invasion of the Pitarro 
brothers and their band of marauding horsemen carrying firc'spitting instruments of 
death has been told with epic grandeur in that monument of Amencan histonal 
literature, William Hickhng Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru” The gold seekers 
destroyed the heathen civilisation, seizing precious metals and jewels, meltmg down 
priceless works of art, burning all else m sight and slaughtering the barbarous sim 
worshipers, children of Inti 

Inca art is largely non representational with figures completely conventionalized 
in geometnc lines Four figures wbch recur almost exclusively are the fish, the bird, 
the puma and man To gold the Incas added silver and bronze, metals commonly 
recognized as products of well-advanced civilizations Their textiles as well, rank 
vnth the finest produced m the world The astonisbng thing is that so civilized a 
nation (human sacrifice was not practiced here) should have progressed as it did 
without a system of writing — they had invented a clumsy method of remmders b) 
means of knotted strings or qutpus, which serv'ed for purpo«es of rccordir^— nor the 
use of iron, nor the wheel 

Taken all m all, however, the lands to the south of us a*: well as our own are 
nch in Indian traditions which linger on and continue to exert a strong influence on 
our social fabric, wble the art of these ancient people as w ell a« of the North Amen* 
can Indian (Plates 737, 738, 739) has contributed enormously to the work of con* 
temporary craftsmen and artists in both Americas 
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737 Apache Bottle Neck Basket— North Amtrican Indian 

738 Bowls and Jars— North American Indian 

739 Dionte Bowl— North American Indian 
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